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PREFACE 


T was while collecting materials for Round About the Upper 
Thames, in the year 1918, that I realised there might be 
some considerable remains of folk-songs in the locality of the 
Thames above Oxford, though a prolonged search for them was not 
at that time possible. In 1914, however, being compelled through 
ill-health to leave my employment at the forge, I decided, while 
recuperating, to examine as many as possible of the villages on 
both sides of the Thames between Oxford and Malmesbury, and 
see what could be secured. In this I was engaged till 1916, and 
printed a selection of the pieces in the Wilts and Gloucestershire 
Standard—chiefly those here produced—when, having improved 
in health, I joined the Royal Field Artillery, and in course of time 
was drafted to India, from where I did not return till the end of 
1919. I had hoped immediately to resume the work I had re- 
linquished on entering the Army, but circumstances rendered that 
out of the question. I hope these brief remarks will be sufficient 
to explain the somewhat lengthy interval between the time of 
collecting the folk-songs and their present publication. In con- 
clusion, I might say that I am not a specialist in folk-literature. 
I had no time to obtain tunes, my chief concern being to save 
the words before they had completely disappeared by reason of 
the death of the singers—chiefly the most aged of the villagers, 


male and female. 
A. W. 


INTRODUCTION 


KT it at once be understood that my intention never was 

merely to gather folk-songs for the purpose of adding to 

the more or less undigested mass of materials in the collections 

already existing. That is not my business. What I wanted to do 

was, as nearly as I could, to complete the work I have undertaken 

in my prose volumes and to leave a permanent record of the language 
and activities of the district in which I find myself. 

I have set out with the intention of depicting some portion of 
the life of the Upper Thames Valley. The ground is limited. It 
might rather be called the ‘“‘ Upperest ” or “Most Upper Thames 
Valley.” Some people would drop the idea of the Thames alto- 
gether and say the Valley of the Isis. Some particular definition is 
necessary, since the Upper Thames Valley may be considered as 
extending as far as to Wallingford or Reading. What I mean by 
the Upper Thames Valley is that part between Oxford, Abingdon, 
and Wantage on the one hand, and Swindon, Purton, and Ciren- 
cester on the other. Generally speaking, for the purpose of the 
folk-songs, I might draw a line from Cirencester to Tetbury, turning 
thence by Malmesbury to Marlborough, and continue eastwards, 
encircling Aldbourne and Lambourne, to Wantage. From Wantage 
the line would run east of Hanney to Abingdon, touching Oxford, 
and, veering round, include Witney, Burford, Lechlade, and Fair- 
ford, and so back to Cirencester. What I had in view was nature 
and life. I have tried to depict the beautiful and the actual. 
Above all, I wanted to describe how the people spent their days and 
nights, in what employments, recreations, and amusements. In a 
word, I wished to show how they lived. 

It is impossible to do this without treating of the folk-songs. 
A passing reference to them, or even a few examples thrown in, 
would be insufficient. Nothing less than a representative collection 
will suffice. I did not realise this at first. For one thing, the 
existence of the songs is not obvious. You may pass through 
hundreds of villages, with eyes wide open and wits alert, without 
finding one. They are not on the main routes; they are hidden 
in the nooks and crannies. Consequently, they escape the observa- 
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tion of the ordinary traveller. It is only when you have pored over 
a scene, or a village, and become thoroughly intimate with its people 
that you can discover them. A countryman never sings to a 
stranger. First win his heart and confidence before you can expect 
a song from him. And this requires time and effort on your part. 
That is why, as I have said, the folk-songs escape attention. They 
are there, although their presence was unsuspected. The knowledge 
that many of them still existed dawned upon me gradually. At 
first I noted speech and story, local lore, and rhymes. And while 
I confined my attention to these, I got nothing else. A villager 
seldom, if ever, offers you a song. You must ask him for it. You 
will be sure to get a negative reply at the outset. And blunt 
questions and imperative requests will never succeed. ‘The manner 
of asking needs to be cultivated to such a point as to be of the 
nature of an art. I have sometimes been forced to spend several 
hours of manceuvring with people before I succeeded in tapping 
their store of folk-songs. And sometimes I have had to entreat, 
and almost to implore ; but I have never once absolutely failed to 
obtain a song from an individual after I had learned that he was 
possessed of some. Once or twice I have had to buy a song out- 
right, as though it had been a saucepan or kettle. Such as require 
you to do this usually have a highly exaggerated idea as to the value 
of their pieces. The great majority, however, when once you have 
crept into favour with them, give you the songs freely, with apologies 
for their rudeness. They are surprised that you should discover 
yourself to be interested in such a thing as a country ballad, and I 
have more than once been reminded that “‘ only fools and fiddlers 
learn old songs.” 

For my part, I must confess that I am oid-fashioned, and have 
an affection for simple and elemental things. I am not ashamed 
to say this, For the simple things are the great things, and the 
elemental are also the fundamental things, and they remain when 
every other part of the superstructure has been swept away. And 
it has always happened that when Art, in literature and poetry, 
as well as in sculpture and painting, has become corrupt, obscured, 
or debased by a diversion from its true course, the process adopted 
for its recovery has been a total and unconditional surrender and 
repudiation of the means, and a return to and re-employment of the 
original and elemental forms. That is what needs to be done 
just now with much of our literature, and especially with our 
poetry, both lyric and epic. We want not to kill the new spirit, nor 
suppress it, but to chasten and purify it. We want, as it were 
new blood in the old veins, not old blood in the new veins, Things 
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dead are dead, the good as well as the bad. But be sure a thing 
ts dead before you heap Oblivion’s dust uponit. I claim that the 
spirit of the old poetry, and even that which animated the ballads 
and folk-songs, is not, and cannot be dead, and that it might, in 
part, at least, be revived to advantage, not in the form, nor in the 
absolute spirit, but as a basis for future work. 

It is obvious that strength, as well as courage, is needed in the 
attempt to deal justly and squarely with the common literature of 
a locality or region. That is, the strength to grasp it in its entirety, 
and to understand its relations and functions comprehensively ; 
to fit it in with the life from which it sprang, and of which it con- 
tinues to be the faithful reflection and representation. Certain 
errors are to be avoided. A common one is that of imagining that 
the inhabitants of a locality are incapable of: appreciating their 
ballads and songs. People would read them if they had them. 
One of the things most to be deplored, in my view, is the fact that 
so much that is good, beautiful, and vital should be kept locked up 
in books and libraries out of the sight and reach of all but a privileged 
few, while millions are languishing daily for the want of it. 

It will be seen that what I hope for is that my collection of folk- 
songs may be accepted as a corporate part of my general work 
undertaken towards depicting the life of the Upper Thames Valley. 


_ That has been my aim throughout, and not, as I have said, to swell 


the collections of others. It is possible, indeed, that the whole of 
those I have obtained figure in other compilations. It is certain 
that very many of them do. For, of course, hardly any of them are 
local. Songs are often claimed for this or that locality, but if you 
should make careful inquiries you would find that the evidence 
upon which the claim is based is invalid. The mention of a place- 
name in a song or ballad is by some taken as a certain sign that it is 
a local piece. But very often the evidence is absolutely untrust- 
worthy. The song will usually admit of almost any name being 
used. The professional ballad-singers, passing from town to town, 
substituted a fresh name to fit in with the locality. It helped the 
song to “¢atch on,” and served to sell their sheets. And even 
though the printed sheet showed the original place-name, the local 
singers substituted one well known to them. And since one has, 
at this time, to depend entirely upon oral recitations, what he 
obtains will be, not the song as it originally stood on the ballad-sheet, 
but as it has been altered and fitted into the local requirement. 

Out of the six hundred I have obtained I do not think there are 
above ten or twelve which were composed in the Thames Valley. 
There were local rhymes. There are also several inferior songs 
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composed on local events, such as the one on Watkins, the Purton 
Stoke murderer, “The Wiltshire Labourers,” and ‘The Poor 
Tradesmen’s Lamentation,” printed at Wotton-under-Edge. But 
ballad-sheets were printed at Cirencester and Highworth. At the 
same time, I am certain the pieces were not composed in the locality. 
The ballads were probably out of print and unprotected by copy- 
right. I also have sheets that were printed at Bristol, Newport, 
Birmingham, Winchester, and London. The majority of the songs 
and ballads, in my opinion, were written in London and other 
large towns and cities. There appears to have been a school of 
such ballad-writers, very well trained, to their work, and admirably 
informed as to the best means of-captivating the ear of the public. 
No doubt the work was remunerative. We know that enormous 
quantities of the sheets were sold up and down the countryside : 
hundreds, if not thousands, were commonly disposed of at a single 
fair-time. 

A friend of mine, who is interested in folk-songs and the litera- 
ture of the people, asked me how many of the songs which I had 
obtained were in dialect, and was surprised to hear that hardly any 
were in that form. He thought that country songs would neces- 
sarily be in dialect. Many people make that mistake. As a 
matter of fact, it is difficult to meet with one genuine piece in the 
vernacular, in the south, at any rate. Dialect-writing is a species 
of composition of rather recent introduction. What we commonly 
call dialect in the old writers approximated to their natural language. 
Written dialect to-day is an artificial and very often a vulgar get- 
up. People whu write it appear to think that anything will do. 
But anything will not do. Approximations are useless. You may 
deceive the eye but not the ear. It is by that true or false dialect 
is discovered. The writing of true dialect chiefly depends upon a 
perfect skill in the science of phonetics. It is a matter of sound, 
and of the ability of the writer to translate it into articulate language. 
A few rather old songs appear in dialect form, but they seldom— 
if we except “ George Ridler’s Oven,” the finest dialect piece with 
which I am acquainted—date back farther than about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. And they are never very good speci- 
mens. They are invariably comic, and have for their subject the 
doings of clownish countrymen, farmers’ daughters, and dairy- 
maids. “Dick of Taunton Dean” and “ Zarey Zikes” are 
examples. One of the best known dialect songs around these 
parts is “ The Vly be on the Turmut.” This, too, is practically 
modern, and is claimed by several counties—Wiltshire, Somerset- 


shire, and Gloucestershire, It really has little to boast of. It is — 
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the favourite, not of the rustics, but of the townsmen. The 
villagers will not sing it. That is a certain proof of its inferiority. 
The villagers speak dialect, but do not care to read it. They 
are shocked and offended when they see their own language 
written. The townspeople do not speak dialect, but like to read it. 
There is the difference. Clearly, then, our dialect, as we know it, 
was written by outsiders, not by those who spoke it. And that 
is why so very few of the regular folk-songs survive in the dialect 
form. 

It is evident that if I wished my folk-songs merely to help elucidate 
the life of a particular locality, it was imperative that I should set 
myself certain limitations, and, above all, that I should be strictly 
conscientious in my claims to any single piece. And here let me 
say that there are temptations. One would sometimes like, on 
hearing a good folk-song outside his district, to be able to incorporate 
it with his own. It would enrich his store, and no one might be 
the wiser. But the fraud would be none the less shameful. And 
no one should practise deceit in literature. For literature is a fine 
art, and true art cannot admit of deception. And though one 
should write never so well, and do sterling work, if he has committed 
fraud and interpenetrated the substance of his labour with lies, it 
will rest upon rotten foundations. Especially is this true in regard 

~ tosuch work as that upon which Iam here engaged. To be valuable 
_ it must be trustworthy. There must be no question of its authen- 
ticity. Both the author and the book must be above suspicion. 
All temptations to purloin and deceive must be resisted. And from 
the beginning I laid down this rule—never by any means to admit 
a piece into my collection unless I had definite and personal proofs 
that it was actually sung in the neighbourhood and within the area, 
_ Ihave mapped out. My pieces may have been sung in Somerset- 
shire, Cornwall, Surrey, Warwickshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, or 
| Aberdeenshire, if you will. But as long as I have proof that they 
were also popular in the Thames Valley I am satisfied. That fact 
alone answers my purpose. And though infinitely better songs 
and ballads may belong to the counties I have mentioned, unless I 
have certain proofs of their having been sung here, I shall not 
admit them to a place in my collection. 

The age of many of the pieces is astonishing; some of them 
date back three or four hundred years. It is to be noted also that 
| the oldest are the best, whether they be purely ballads, folk-songs 
| proper, or comic or humorous pieces. In support of this it will be 
| necessary to mention but a few compositions, such as “ Captain 
| Barniwell,” ‘The Bold Dragoon,” “The Maid’s Wager,” “ Bold 
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Sir Rylas,” “‘ The Seeds of Love.” “ Old Moll,” “ Gossip Joan,” or 
“The Bugle played for me,” as against “ Brennan on the Moor,” 
“The Lincolnshire Poachers,” ‘‘ The Cottage by the Sea,” “ Willie, 
we have missed you,” “ The Banks of Sweet Dundee,” “ Smiling 
Tom,” “‘ Joe in the Copper,” and others. Since few, if any of these, 
figure in the literature of their time, we must conclude that they 
were unknown to the educated, and were perpetuated by means 
of the common broadside, or passed on from one generation to 
another by the process of oral tuition. 

It must not be forgotten that very few of the agricultural 
labourers of a hundred years ago could read or write. They conse- 
quently could not have learned the songs from the ballad-sheets. 
But though they could not read they had remarkable acquisitive 
faculties. If they chanced to hear a song sung several times they 
had it. I have heard old labourers say that if they could hear a 
song clearly once only they were able to remember it completely. 
And we must bear in mind the fact that they were not short pieces. 
One old labourer told me a song containing eight verses of eight 
lines each, and took his oath that he had only heard it sung once— 
at Highworth Fair. And knowing the man’s keenness of wit and 
general honesty, I saw no reason at all for doubting him. But I 
think most people would admit that this could not be done to-day. 
Knowledge has been developed, though the memory has been terribly 
impaired. It was that which distinguished the villager in days 
past. If he had not learning he had wit. Though he was not 
educated, he possessed much useful knowledge, and he was wise. 
Many a time, after an old countryman has entertained me for 
several hours by telling me songs, and intelligently discussing a 
host of things connected with his life and work, he has apologetically 
explained that he was no scholar—he had never been to school 
and so could not read or write. And I have told him to stop 
talking such nonsense, and to think of himself as one of the 
best, as indeed he was, whether he considered himself as such 
or not. 

The folk-songs were exceedingly numerous. There must have 
been thousands, of one sort and another, in circulation. This is no 
exaggeration. I have frequently come into contact with those 
who have assured me that such and such a one knew from two 
hundred to three hundred pieces. And I myself have positive 
proof of the fact. It was common, years ago, during wet weather, 
when labour out of doors was at a standstill, for the rustics to 
assemble at the inns and have singing matches, in order to see— 
not which could sing best, but which could sing wwst. There were 
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seldom more than two competing upon any one day. And usually 
there was no chance for but one of them to sing. He commonly 
issued a challenge to the village, or the neighbourhood, and declared 
himself able and willing to sing continuously for twelve hours— 
from morning till night—and to have a fresh piece each time. It 
consequently took two days to decide the match. Of course, the 
inns were full of spectators. They were the daymen on the farms. 
Under the influence of Apollo they left their work, and had no 
thought of returning until their musical appetite had been satisfied. 
All the pieces were to be sung from memory... It was something of a 
treat for the audience. Many of them strained their ears for new 
pieces and went not away disappointed. Doubtless the singers 
got very tired, and the music grated, before the twelve hours 
were up. But they were very strong and had voices like organs, 
while their throats were lubricated with frequent draughts of ale. 
That they did the feat is beyond question. Four such champions 
I myself knew and will mention their names: John Pillinger, of 
Lechlade ; David Sawyer, of Ogbourne; William Warren, of South 
Marston; and Gabriel Zillard, of Hannington. Of Zillard it is 
said that he would unbutton his shirt-collar at six in the morning 
and sing for twelve or even eighteen hours, if necessary, with the 
perspiration streaming down his cheeks. From what I have heard 
of his songs, they were very quaint and comical; unfortunately, 
by reason of his infirmity, I was unable to obtain possession of 
any of them. 

The songs, as well as being numerous, were of infinite variety. 
Their range was positively amazing. They were upon every con- 
ceivable subject. No thing and no person escaped a composition. 
The king, the nobleman, the knight, the admiral and general, the 
squire, the soldier and sailor, the farmer, the miller, the mower, the 
reaper, the waggoner, the dairymaid, the shepherd, the ploughman, 
the cobbler, down to the barber, sweep, and ragman were honoured 
in song. Every event and occasion was celebrated. There were 
songs as sweet as the roses on the bush, or the dewdrops on the 
hedgerows. Others were as strong as brine, or the cool northerly 
breeze. Some were of classic beauty. The song, “Life let us 
cherish,” which I have on the broadside sheet, is equal in concep- 
tion, phrase, and spirit to much of the finest of the Greek lyrical 
poetry ; Horace at his best could scarcely have surpassed it. These 
pieces were pure narrative; those were romantic or historical. 
Hundreds dealt with the imperishable theme of love. Some were 
concerned with pirates, outlaws, and highwaymen ; others told the 
delights of hunting, poaching, the occupations of the farm, of cattle, 
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and sweet rustic joys. Many were most quaintly and cunningly 
humorous or satirical. In fact, they left nothing untouched, 
and no part of life unreflected or unrepresented. 

Besides the legitimate pieces there were many “ rough ” songs 
in circulation. Imakeno apology forthem. Ido not know, indeed, 
that any is needed. They were rude, but not altogether bad. 
Many of them were satirical. In fact, the most of that kind of 
which I have heard were so. They dealt chiefly with immorality ; 
not to encourage or suggest it, but to satirise it. No doubt they 
served the purpose for which they were intended, in some cases, 
at any rate, though we of our time should call them indelicate. 
And such, to us, they certainly are. Yet the simple, unspoiled 
rustic folks did not consider them out of place. They sawno harm 
in them. But they knew not shame, as we do. They were really 
very innocent compared with ourselves. We have had our eyes 
opened, but at what a price! I have more than once, on being told 
an indelicate song, had great difficulty in persuading the rustic, 
my informant, that I could not show the piece, and therefore I 
should not write it. “ But why not?” I have been asked. 
‘** There was nothing wrong with that.” Neither was there, really, 
though the eagerly apprehensive minds of most people to-day would 
soon read wrong into it. The unsophisticated villagers feel hurt 
at the decision and often discover considerable embarrassment, 
though if I were to be candid, I should say that, upon such occasions, 
I myself have felt something of a hypocrite. Of a truth, the shame 
is on our side, and lies not with the rustics. And where the songs 
were professedly bad, this much might be said of them—they were 
so honestly. That is to say, they were simple, open, and natural. 
They were morally immoral, if I may say so, and not cunningly 
suggestive and damnably hypocritical, as are some of the modern 
music-hall pieces. 

Other literature, in addition to folk-songs and ballads proper, 
was disseminated at fairs and about the villages by means of the 
printed broadside or ballad-sheet. This included poems on various 
subjects, hymns, carols, glees, and rude rhymes. Of the poems 
some were of a religious character, others were moral or didactic, 
and some were merely fables turned into verse. Of the religious 
poems the piece “ Death and the Lady ” is a very good example. 
Other specimens are “ The Drunkard’s Catechism,” ‘ The Cat and 
the Fox,” “ The Shepherd and the Hermit,” and so on. We see, 
accordingly, that the broadside played a very important part in 
the education of the people, and, as well as keeping them informed 
as to new songs and recitations, brought to their knowledge matters — 
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of a deeper and graver import, and afforded them other means of 
pleasant recreation. 

What is the outstanding difference between the old and the 
new popular songs? There are really very many points of differ- 
ence. The chief one, however, is that of simplicity. And the older 
the songs are, and the more nearly they touched the people, the 
simpler they were. But simplicity is not their sole virtue. A good 
many new pieces are simple. But their simplicity is of poverty and 
weakness, while that of the others is born of strength and riches. 
That is an elegant and artistic simplicity, rich and delightful with 
music and suggestion, and true to nature and life. Another differ- 
ence is in their fragrance—I am speaking now of the best of the 
old folk-songs, not the commoner sorts. We have plenty of chiselled 
songs and poems in our own time, but are they sweet? Un- 
fortunately they are not. Sweetness proceeds from the heart, 
never from the head; and since the preponderating bulk of our 
poetry and songs is the result of brain-work the pieces have not 
sweetness. The natural thing is invariably sweet; the merely 
beautiful may never be so. It depends upon what we call beautiful. 
Many of the old-fashioned flowers our grandmothers planted and 
cherished have gone out of cultivation. They were simple and 
sweet, and therefore beautiful; but they were not gaudy. Now, 
however, our gardens are full of gaudy flowers, but they have no 
fragrance. They are materially beautiful; perfect in form and 
colour, but without souls. We have followed the same plan in 
regard to our gardens as to our literature. We have sacrificed the 
heart to the eye. What we love most of all about the folk-songs, 
however, is not their beauty, which may be conditional and de- 
pendent upon a cultivated taste in the individual, but their old- 
fashionedness. They are like the quaint figures and ornaments 
we find on the mantelpieces in the cottages, that were bought 
centuries ago and handed on from generation to generation, dear 
and delightful by reason of their association with a time that is 
past, and the memories they awake in us. 

The rustic population—in spite of their illiteracy—discovered 
wonderful taste. This is evidenced by the kind of flowers they 
cultivated in their gardens, by their furniture and chinaware, and, 
as we have seen, by the songs they sang. And the taste for good 
things still remains, at any rate, in the case of the old villagers yet 
surviving. They abhor the cheap, trashy, tawdry materials 
offered for sale nowadays. They dislike photographs. That fact 
alone is significant. They cling to the old coloured prints and 
woodcuts, to their antique tables and chairs, to their old clocks, 
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watches, beds, pots, pans, and utensils. This they do not merely 
by reason of any stupid conservativeness, or unconquerable pre- 
judice, but because they are convinced that the newer things gener- 
ally are inferior. They cannot tell you their reasons for thinking 
this, if you should question them, but they feel sure that it is so. 
They are guided by the principle of taste. And I have never 
once known a rustic, or any one else accustomed to singing the 
old folk-songs, who would deign to learn any of the modern popular 
pieces. They speak of them with contempt, and feel insulted if 
you should ask them to sing one. “ What! That stuff! That 
thing! Call that a zong! Ther’s nothin’ in’t, maester. Ther’s 
no sense ner meanin’ to’t, ner no harmony,” they will answer you. 
That their opinions are justified in the main is realised and ad- 
mitted by all who are qualified to speak with any degree of authority 
upon the matter. 

Different people sing different songs. I mean different types 
of songs. And that is natural. It is a matter of temperament. 
You would not expect a sprightly-minded individual to sing a 
doleful strain. And if all men were witty, or frivolous, what would 
become of the gravely beautiful in life? The one is as highly 
necessary as the other. Smiles and tears, too, we want—the strong 
and the sweet, the stirring and the soothing. “ You can allus tell 
a man by the songs he sings.” This was said to me recently by an 
old man of ninety, who lived near Cirencester. And he was right. 
For the songs are a faithful reflex of the individual. As soon as 
I get into contact with a new singer I begin to be anxious to know 
what kind of songs he is about to discover to me. There is real 
excitement in it. It is exactly like waiting for the development of 
a negative plate in the photographic dark room. Will it develop? 
And what will it be like? The uncertainty is tantalising. It is 
no use being impatient. As soon as the dark patches and outlines 
appear in the chemical bath you have an idea of what the photo- 
graph will be. And before a person has finished telling me his 
first song I have been able to estimate his nature and character 
and to take a look into the recesses of his heart and soul. The 
songs of old Elijah Iles, of Inglesham, were gently humorous and 
witty, such as “ The Carrion Crow and the Tailor,” “‘ Sweet Peggy,” 
and “The Old Woman drinking her Tea.” The majority of the 
pieces sung by David Sawyer, the sheep-shearer, of Ogbourne, were 
rather sentimental. William Warren, the South Marston thatcher, 
sang the romantic-historical kind, such as “ Lord Bateman.” 
Shadrach Haydon, the old shepherd of Hatford, preferred the strong 
and formal order. Thomas Smart, of Stratton St. Margaret, would 
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sing none but what were moral and helpful. Those of ‘‘ Wassail ” 
Harvey, of Cricklade, were roughly hilarious, such as ‘‘ How I could 
ride if I had but a Horse,” “ Dick Turpin,” ‘‘ Jarvis the Coach- 
man,” and so on; and those of Mrs. Hancock, of Blunsdon, were of 
the awful sort, i.e. dealing with tragedies, lovers, and blood, such 
as “ Johnny, the Ship’s Carpenter,” ‘The Gamekeeper,” and 
others. 

It is charming to sit with many of these old rustics and to hear 
them sing their songs. They discover the most delightful natures 
and qualities. This one is swectly shy; the voice of that one 
trembles and quivers with nervousness of a different order. An- 
other receives you into his confidence straightway, and, with 
smiles and gentle simplicity, lavishes the wealth of his muse and 
memory upon you. What a sweet disposition this one has, and 
how naive, artless, and innocent is the behaviour of that one! 
They are all very primitive. They are fresh and unspoiled, 
born of the earth, beautiful children of nature, young all 
their lives, changeless under hardships, afflictions, and other 
adversities. 

The majority of them cannot teach you their songs merely by 
speaking the verses. No; they must sing. At least, they must 
sing first. Then perhaps they may manage it. Even then it will 
be a difficult matter. Very often a line is wanting in the middle 
or at the end of the piece. No amount of pondering will suffice : the 
singer has never been trained to concentrate. Nothing will serve 
but to go back to the beginning and repeat the whole song through. 
Then the habit of singing will prevail, and the lost line will appear 
naturally and take its place with the others. It is singular, also, 
that it is physically easier for the men to sing their songs than to 
recite or relate them. ‘“* Wassail ”’ Harvey, aged ninety, was quite 
exhausted after reciting two or three songs, whereas he could con- 
tinue to sing, in a deep and powerful tone of voice, for an hour or 
more without experiencing appreciable fatigue. Certain forms of 
words used imparted an additional charm to the singing: such 
as lov-yer for lover, air for are, breek for break, and coold for 
could. Many old singers invariably said chorius for chorus, 
and substituted v for w, saying ven and Villiam for when and 
William. 

The women’s songs were chiefly the sweetest of all. This is as 
befits the feminine nature. They were rarely sung by the males. 
The women might sing some of the men’s pieces, but the men 
seldom sang those of the women. They appreciated their sweet- 
ness but they felt that the songs did not belong to them. There 
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can be no doubt but that many choice and rare old songs, com- 
paratively unknown, existed in the memories of the cottage dames. 
They are obviously more difficult to obtain than are those of the 
males. Most of the men sang at the inns, and their pieces were 
consequently more or less publicly known, while the women’s songs 
were sung over the cradle and might not often have been heard out 
of doors. I have never omitted an opportunity of searching for 
the women’s songs, where I suspected any to exist, and I was never 
disappointed with anything I obtained as the result of such in- 
quiries. Examples of the kind and quality of songs sung by women 
are discovered in such pieces as “Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor,” 
“ Grandma’s Advice,” “‘ The Seeds of Love,” “‘ Lord Lovel stood 
at his Castle Gate,” “If you will walk with me,” “ Cold blows 
the Winter’s Wind,” and so on. 

I have spoken of songs being sung at the inns. It is well known 
that the inns had more to do than anything besides with the per- 
petuation of the folk-songs. A few men never sang anywhere else. 
Their souls only expanded in society. It is sometimes sneeringly 
said that the men only sang when they were half-drunk. That is 
not just or true. It was a matter of atmosphere. Lord Bacon 
observed that the mind of a man is more apt to receive impressions 
in company than when he is alone. That is so, as well of the poor 
and unlettered as of the educated. But the songs were not sung 
at the inns alone. They might chiefly have been learned there, but 
they were afterwards sung in many places, and under all sorts of 
conditions. The songs were mainly obtained at the fairs. These 
were attended by the ballad-singers, who stood in the market- 
place and sang the new tunes and pieces, and at the same time sold 
the broadsides at 4 penny each. The most famous ballad-singers 
of the Thames Valley, in recent times, were a man and woman, who 
travelled together, and each of whom had but one eye. They sang 
at all the local fairs, and the man sold the sheets, frequently wetting 
his thumb with his lips to detach a sheet from the bundle and hand 
it to a customer in the midst of the singing. 

The pieces were afterwards sung on public and private occasions. 
A certain class was popular at harvest-homes. They were usually 
such as dealt with, or referred to, the occupations of mowing and 
Teaping, and often included the ballad of “John Barleycorn.” 
Others were sung at the farm festival of “‘ seed-cake,” shearing feasts, 
May and morris games, church feasts, at Christmas-time, during 
mumming, at weddings, and so on. Let it always be remembered 
that we are speaking of the agricultural population : very few 
others, if we except stablemen at the inns, figured to any extent 
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in the minstrelsy. Individuals had their favourite pieces. This 
one was popular with the ploughboys, who taught each other songs 
at the ploughtail, and in the stables. Another was the favourite 
of the women at work in the fields reaping, hoeing, or haymaking. 
This was commonly sung by the cowman to keep the cow quiet 
during milking ; that was chanted by the shearers as they clipped 
the fleeces from the sheep in the spring-time. The husbands and 
wives, sitting at home weaving and straw-plaiting, whiled away 
the hours with song; the children learned the melodies and re- 
peated them out of doors, or after they had gone to bed, and often 
sang themselves asleep. A few of the choicest songs were taught 
the children at school ; this especially seems to have been the case 
at Lechlade. The servant girls and maids in the kitchen at the 
farms and country houses also regularly had musical evenings, and 
taught each other new melodies. In this manner the folk-songs 
of different counties and localities became interfused. When the 
young women left their situations and returned home, or married, 
they remembered the songs sung by their companions, or, very 
often, by the farmer and his wife, and, in time, passed them on to 
their children, who treasured them for their mother’s sake. A few 
men received nicknames by reason of the song they commonly 
‘sang. “Froggy” Harvey, of Cricklade, was so called because he 
always sang “ Froggy would a-Wooing go,” while David Sawyer, 
the sheep-shearer, was styled “‘ Phcebus,” since, at harvest-home, 
he always sang the harvest song containing the line—“ Bright 
Phoebus is sinking in the west.” 

Not the most intelligent sang. For the most highly intelligent 
is not commonly the most musical. Often the reverse obtains. 
Otherwise all the singing would have been done by tradespeople 
and schoolmasters. Generally speaking, it was the middle class 
of the working people who were most musical. At the same time, 
very many of the best singers I knew were quite illiterate, and some 
were incapable of much interest in matters of a more practical 
value. Still, they were never stupid. The absolutely stupid person 
never sang. Yet he appreciated the music and provided an 
audience. And very often, when a villager who had been a singer 
left the farm and took up work of a more highly skilled nature, and 
mixed with other company, he felt ashamed of his songs and de- 
finitely relinquished the singing of them. The same thing happened 
in the case of the one who, fond of singing, and gifted with a good 
voice, was tempted to learn music and join a choir, or play an 
instrument in the band. Thereafter he, too, neglected the pure 
folk-song, and showed a preference for classical, or, at any rate, for 
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standard pieces. He was under the impression that his taste had 
improved, whereas, in reality, the opposite had often taken place. 
Thus, the singing of the folk-songs constantly and continually 
devolved upon the rank and file, the lower order, if you will, by 
which I merely mean the carters, waggoners, shepherds, cowmen, 
and other farm hands, and the stablemen at the inns. 

As some individuals were more musical than others, so also were 
some families. Very often the entire members of a family, for 
generations, had been famed for singing, and their songs had usually 
belonged to a distinctive class or order. One of the most convincing 
illustrations of this is the case of the Kings, of Castle Eaton. They 
were a numerous family, and nearly all were good singers and 
possessed of fine voices. The entire choir at the church was com- 
posed of the Kings, male and female, and bands of them practised 
carol-singing at the farmhouses for miles around every Christmas- 
time. Their songs were uniformly of the swect and original kind, 
such as “ The Rifles ” and ‘‘ To Milk in the Valley Below”; they 
never sang comic, boisterous, or, in fact, any but quiet songs. 
Other well-known singing families were the Deans and Ricketts, 
of Down Ampney; the Howses and Messengers, of Latton; the 
Barrets, of Marston Meysey ; the Harveys, of Cricklade ; the Ock- 
wells, of Somerford Keynes; the Sparrows, of Crudwell; the 
Caswells, of Marlborough ; the Leggs and Zillards, of Hannington ; 
the Pillingers, of Lechlade ; the Wheelers, of Buscot ; the Jordans 
and Jefferies, of Longcot ; the Tanners, of Bampton; and others 
too numerous to mention. 

Certain villages, too, throughout the Upper Thames Valley, 
were celebrated above the rest for the number of their singers and 
the quality of their songs. In several of these about every other 
person you met with might have sung to you some piece. It is 
worthy of note that the most dull of all villages are those in which 
there is not and has not been an inn, and, consequently, no, or 
only very limited, means of association open to the inhabitants. 
The village reading-room is insufficient. The atmosphere of that 
has, and is meant to have, a certain curbing and correcting influence. 
The liberty of the members is restricted, and that is detrimental to 
music ; the folk-song could live and thrive only in a state of perfect 
freedom and independence. The villages which have been most 
noted for the number of their singers and the reputation of their 
songs, in the locality with which we are dealing, are: Down 
Ampney, Latton, Crudwell, Oaksey, Castle Eaton, Marston Meysey, 
Blunsdon, Purton, Ogbourne, Bishopstone, Longcot, Lechlade, 
Filkins, Eastleach, Southrop, Brize Norton, Raimpton, Standlake, 
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Kingstone Bagpuze, Eynsham, and Uffington. I am going partly 
by evidence I have gathered from the aged people still living in these 
villages, but chiefly from my own deductions, and from opinions 
formed on the spot after careful deliberations and an examination 
of all the materials available. 

What, now, is the reason of the discontinuance and disappear- 
ance of the folk-song? Of course, there are many reasons. The 
dearth, or, at any rate, the restricting of the fairs, and, conse- 
quently, of the opportunities of disseminating the ballad-sheets is 
one cause of its decline. The closing of many of the old village inns, 
the discontinuance of the harvest-home and other farm feasts, the 
suspension and decay of May games, morris dancing, church 
festivals, wassailing, and mumming are other obvious reasons. 
Another factor was the advent of the church organ and the breaking- 
up of the old village bands of musicians. That dealt a smashing 
blow at music in the villages. Previous to the arrival of the church 
organ, every little village and hamlet had. its band, composed of the 
fiddle, bass viol, piccolo, clarionet, cornet, the “ horse’s leg,” and 
the trumpet, or “serpent.” They were played every Sunday in 
church. But they did not solely belong to the church. All the 
week they were free to be used for the entertainment of the people. 
The musicians had to be continually practising, and much of it 
was done in public. As a matter of fact, the villages were never 
without music. And the need of the band kept the wits of the per- 
formers fully alive. They laboured to make and keep themselves 
proficient, and the training they took both educated them and 
exerted an unmistakable influence upon the everyday life of their 
fellows. But when the organ came, the village band was dismissed 
from the church; they were not wanted any more. Their music 
was despised. There was no further need of them, and the bands 
broke up. For a while the fiddle sounded at the inns and at the 
farm feast, and was soon heard no more. 

Another reason for the disappearance of the folk-song is that the 
life and condition of things in the villages, and throughout the whole 
countryside, have vastly changed of late. Education has played 
its part. The instruction given to the children at village schools 
proved antagonistic to the old minstrelsy. Dialect and homely 
language were discountenanced. ‘Teachers were imported from the 
towns, and they had little sympathy with village life and customs. 
The words and spirit of the songs were misunderstood, and the tunes 
were counted too simple. The construction of railways, the linking 
up of villages with other districts, and contact with large towns and 
cities had an immediate and permanent effect upon the minstrelsy 
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of the countryside. Many of the village labourers migrated to 
the towns, or to the colonies, and most of them no longer cared 
for the old ballads, or were too busily occupied to remember them. 
Before the middle of the nineteenth century the writing of even 
moderately good folk-songs had ceased; all that have been pro- 
duced since then belong to another and an inferior order, approach- 
ing to what is commonly known as the popular song of to-day. 
At the same time, the singing of the old songs went on as long as the 
fairs and harvest-homes were held, and even after they were dis- 
continued, till they began to be rigidly discountenanced, or alto- 
gether forbidden at the inns. This was the most unkind and fatal 
repulse of all. It was chiefly brought about, I am told, not by any 
desire of the landlord, but by the harsh and strict supervision of the 
police. They practically forbade singing. The houses at which it 
was held, i.e. those at which the poor labourers commonly gathered, 
were marked as disorderly places; the police looked upon song- 
singing as a species of rowdyism. Their frequent complaints and 
threats to the landlords filled them with misgivings ; the result was 
that they were forced, as a means of self-protection, to request their 
customers not to sing on the premises, or, at any rate, not to allow 
themselves to be heard. ‘The crestfallen and disappointed labourers 
accordingly held their peace. ‘The songs, since they could no longer 
be sung in public, were relegated to oblivion ; hundreds have com- 
pletely died out, and will be heard no more. The gramophone and 
the cinema have about completed the work of destruction, and 
finally sealed the doom of the folk-song and ballad as they were 
commonly known. 

I hope that I have not claimed too much on behalf of the folk- 
songs. And here I wish it to be distinctly understood that through- 
out this article I have had in view not the perfect and polished 
composition, nor even that one which is moderately correct to 
literary form, but that which was regularly recognised and sung by 
the people. I do not pretend to have a faultless collection. They 
are, emphatically, not a classic lot. Many of them are not as I 
should prefer to see them, but they were not my songs. I make no 
apologies for the musical tastes of the people; I cannot help what 
they liked. That is no business of mine. I want to show not what 
they might have sung, nor what they ought to have sung, but what, 
in fact, they did sing. And what right have I, or any one else, to 
condemn the taste exhibited in, or the imperfections of the old 
songs, and mutilate, patch, polish, or correct them in deference to 
the wishes of those trained exclusively according to the modern 
ideas of poetry and music, and who are unable to appreciate simple 
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measures? The words, verses, and rhyme of many of the songs are 
undoubtedly incorrect. What otherwise could one expect? Out 
of the six hundred I have all but about two dozen were given me 
orally. I might, certainly, have gone to libraries and examined those 
of other collections in order to verify my own, but I did not do so. 
For one thing, I had not the time to spare. And I do not know 
that, if I had had the leisure, I was possessed of a sufficiently strong 
inclination. The versions of the songs differ widely in localities, 
and in searching out other copies and comparing my own with 
them—many of which have often been tampered with—I may have 
become confused, and, in trying to improve my pieces, have had 
them worse than before. At any rate, I hope I have acted honestly. 
If my readers grant me that, I care but little what may be their 
opinions of my general methods, or of the pieces themselves, and I 
shall not implore them to like a thing against their will, in deference 
to myself or any one else. 

The collecting of folk-songs had been carried out in most of 
the counties of England before I began the work here. To tell 
the truth, it really wanted doing badly. Because no one had 
attempted to examine the locality methodically for folk-songs it 
was assumed that none existed. The opinion was current that this 
was about the dullest part of England. We are an agricultural 
people here. What had we to do with music and merriment ? 
Far from the large towns and cities, far from ship-bearing rivers 
and the sea, cut off, as it were, from the heart of the great world, 
its commerce and civilisation, inhabiting a region calmly beautiful, 
but destitute of very stirring or striking scenery, engaged all their 
lives upon the soil, how could the hearts and feelings of the people 
become quickened ? It was not to be expected that they should 
be so, much less that the village folks should discover any sur- 
prising and unusual propensity to and aptness for cultured and 
artistic sports and entertainments. It was not expected, and the 
natural inference was drawn. It was supposed that the people 
were stupid and ignorant, thick-headed, unmusical, and unimagina- 
tive—mere clowns and clod-hoppers. I hope that we have 
effectively shattered that illusion. Whatever other counties 
possess in the matter of folk-songs they can scarcely claim to have 
more materials than have we of the Upper Thames. And the 
quality of the songs is good. I believe that versions of most, if 
not all, the best known folk-songs were to be obtained in the villages 
around us, together with many that appear unfamiliar to residents 
in other quarters. The intensity of the life as it was in the villages 
is remarkable, and it would be inexplicable if we were to believe 
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all that has been written concerning the “ misery, poverty, and 
starvation ” rife among the agricultural populations a century or 
three-quarters of a century ago. If that had been literally true 
I should not be writing now. A proof of its falsity is in the abund- 
ance of evidence we have of the gaiety and optimism of the rustics, 
in the records of life remaining to us, not in books and histories, 
certainly, but in the aged surviving villagers themselves. One 
may doubt books, but he may not controvert living witnesses ; and 
the evidence of the music, songs, pastimes, feasts, and games is 
final and conclusive. Whoever, in the future, pens a history of 
English rural life, and omits to take~full cognizance of these, and 
the part they played, will have neglected half his subject: it is 
impossible to understand the actual life and conditions of the 
countryside without taking into consideration these highly im- 
portant characteristics. It is certain that if the work had not been 
done now it would not have been accomplished at all. The old 
villagers are dying off very rapidly. I have not saved everything 
in the district, though I do not think that there is very much of 
value left behind in those villages which I have examined. 

A notable difference between the inhabitants of the two sections 
of the valley is to be observed. Those of Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire are rather more boisterous and spontaneous, more hearty, 
hardy, strong, blunt, and vigorous, and a little less musical ; those 
of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire are gentler, easier, softer in 
manner, but weaker, more pliable, and less sturdy than the others. 
At the same time, generally speaking, they have more refinement, 
and tastes more artistic than their neighbours of the southern half, 
though they have not quite the same tenacity and independence of 
spirit. This difference of character is very well illustrated by the 
diversity of pastimes in the two halves of the field: throughout 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire we had, as a general sport, morris- 
dancing ; about Wiltshire and Berkshire the common amusements 
were back-swording and wrestling. While those were bedecking 
themselves with ribbons and tripping to the strains of the fiddle, 
these were breaking each other’s heads with the single-sticks, or 
strenuously engaged in casting their opponents in the ring. One 
may have his own opinion and predilection. The morris was 
exceedingly attractive, but there was something so stout, manly, 
and valiant about the back-sword play as to appeal to me with 
greater force than the music and rhythm of the dancers. Both 
were Greek—the one Lydian, the other Spartan : privately I should 
prefer the vigorousness of the latter to the softness, if not 
yoluptuousness, of the former, 
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I have no evidence of morris-dancing in the villages south of 
the Thames. Step-dancing was common, but not morris-dancing. 
On the other hand, the morris was common in Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire. I find there were teams of morris-dancers at Eyn- 
sham, Southleigh, Standlake, Bampton, Filkins, Eastleach, Alds- 
worth, Sherborne, Fairford, Ampney Crucis, Latton, Cirencester, 
and, I have been told, though I am not entirely certain, at Southrop, 
Siddington, and South Cerney. All have disappeared now, except 
at Bampton, where, as tradition says, the annual morris games 
have been held in unbroken succession for over three hundred 
years. Other villages, wanting regular morris teams, were yet 
remarkable for music, games, and merry-making. Such especially 
were Aston, Shilton, Langford, Coln St. Aldwyn, Quenington, 
Bibury, and Poulton. I must confess that I have a profound 
respect for these old villages. In my mind I invest them with a 
great and true glory. To me they stand as representations of 


. the very best of the old English rural life, vigorous, sane, and 


wholesome, unspoiled by the prejudice, affectation, and tasteless 
formalities in vogue in our own time. 

The work of collecting the songs is laborious and tedious, though 
it is also interesting and pleasurable. I have everywhere met 
with much kindness and hospitality, especially among the cottagers, 
who possess a real enthusiasm for songs and works of the intellect, 
and who often discover more taste and humane feeling than those 
in a superior position and with better facilities of education. They 
are always anxious to provide me with hospitable entertainment. 
This one will have me stay to dinner or tea; that presses me to 
partake of supper, or offers me a night’s lodging. Another invites 
me and my household to spend the week with him. One crams 
my pockets with fruits; this offers me a peck of potatoes. An- 
other begs me to accept the gift of an overcoat. This has knitted 
me a pair of socks, or gloves, and that one would make me a present 
of a nice warm pair of trousers! Generally, I accept, for where 
gifts are offered with such kindness and simplicity it is cruel to 
inflict the pain of a refusal, and we are the greater friends after- 
wards. I have several times been taken for a tramp, and also for 


a German spy. In the former case I had asked a very old lady, a 
| cottager, that I might be directed to a certain house, and she, 


mistaking what I said, imagined I wanted food. Going inside, 


_ after a short delay, she came to the door holding in one hand a large 
_ erust of bread and cheese, and, in the other, a paper bag. “Will 
you eat it now, or shall I put it in the bag ? ” inquired she. “Td 
rather gie it to you than to some o’ they rough, dirty uns.” She 
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had a warm heart and was a kind, motherly creature. She has 
died recently. : 

The greater part of the work of collecting the songs must be 
done at night, and winter is the best time, as the men are then free 
from their labours after tea. This necessitates some amount of 
hardship, for one must be prepared to face all kinds of weather, 
and to go long distances. Some idea of the amount of travel 
necessary to the work may be gathered from the fact that in nine- 
teen months I cycled more than 18,000 miles. In frost and snow, 
fogs, rain, and on sultry summer nights I have journeyed along 
the dark roads, and climbed the steep hills bordering the valley, 
with the bats, the owls, the hares, and the foxes. I have faced the 
Thames’ floods in almost inky blackness upon unknown roads and 
lanes, and shivered in the numbing cold of the damp mists exhaled 
by the river in the late autumn and winter months. Once, during 
a severe flood, following an extraordinarily rapid rise of water, 
I found myself immersed to the waist, in Stygian darkness, and 
miles from any town or village ; I have often scrambled along the 
banks in the blackness above the roaring brooks to escape a wetting. 
In the spring I have loitered on my return, evening after evening, 
till past midnight, listening to the nightingale under the pure 
air and clear skies of the Cotswolds. Later in the summer, at 
the same hour, I have sat in the grass by the roadside amid the 
beautiful glew-worms, while the air was warm and fragrant with the 
delicious scents of the newly-made hay. I have watched the late 
moon rise, now from behind the Cotswolds, and now above 
the rolling chalk downs of Berkshire, south of the White Horse ; 
and I have looked upon its reflection at midnight in the calm 
river, now from Swinford, now from New Bridge or Radcot, 
and again from the Ha’penny Bridge at Lechlade, or at 
Castle Eaton. 

The songs themselves, as far as singing goes, are practically 
defunct. There is no need to revive them. To do so, in fact, 
would be impossible. It is also undesirable. We live in a new 
age, almost in a new world. Life has changed. There are other 
amusements. We move at a quicker pace. Time and custom 
decide what shall or shall not continue. Fashions in everything 
accept modifications. It is the same with morris-dancing. Where 
a desire to sing or dance does not exist naturally, and is not spon- 
taneous, no amount of artificial activity will suffice to restore 
the practice. Though you should resuscitate it for a time the life 
would not be permanent. You cannot graft a dead branch on to- 
a living body. Let us, then, be content to say that the folk-song 
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is dead. But we want to preserve the words, not for their artistic 
or strictly literary value, but in order to have records of that 
which amused, cheered, consoled, and so profoundly affected 
the lives of the people of an age that has for ever passed 
away. 
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FOLK-SONGS 
OF THE UPPER THAMES 


The Knight 
Old riddle-song ; sung by Thomas Smart, Broad Blunsdon, Wilts. 


HERE was a knight came to the gate, 
He knockéd loud, he knocked late. 


Chorus 


Bow down, bow down, sweetheart, and a bonny lass, 
And all things shall go well. 


If thou canst not answer me three times three, 
In ten thousand pieces I'll tear thee. 


What is louder than a horn ? 
What is sharper than a thorn ? 
What is whiter than milk ? 
What is softer than silk ? 
What is higher than a tree ? 
What is deeper than the sea ? 


Thunder’s louder than a horn. 
Hunger’s sharper than a thorn. 
Snow is whiter than milk. 
Down is softer than silk. 
Heaven is higher than a tree, 
And hell is deeper than the sea. 


Then he clapped his wings, and aloud did cry 
And a flame of fire he flew away. 
37 
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Phyllis and the Shepherd 


A choice old melody, one of many sung to me by “‘ Wassail”’ Harvey, 
of Cricklade. He was the last of the band of Wassailers 
who performed their merry games at Cricklade every Christmas- 
time. The old man was of much simplicity, but a fine singer. 
He died in 1916, at the age of ninety. 


HE shepherd lay close to a clustering grove, 
To hide from the heat of the day, 
And Phyllis herself, in a green wood above, 
Among the sweet violets lay. 


How does the fond butterfly touch the sweet maid 
Her cheeks in mistake of a rose ! 

I’d put it to death if I were not afraid 
My boldness would break her repose. 


Hush, hush, busy bird! What a brawling you keep ! 
I think you’re too low on the spray ; 

Wake not the fair maid as she lies here asleep 
Like a lambkin that’s tired of its play. 


Then Phyllis looked up with a languishing smile— 
“* Fond shepherd, I think you mistake; 

I lay myself down here to rest me awhile, 
But, trust me, I was not asleep.” 


Then he, taking courage, advanced with a bow, 
And placed himself down by her side ; 

He wooed her and won her—I can’t tell you how— 
And yesterday he made her his bride. 
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Shearers’ Song 


The following was popular about the North Wiltshire Downs. I 
have not heard it in Gloucestershire or Oxfordshire, though it 
may have been sung there. Obtained of David Sawyer, sheep- 
shearer, who sang it at the shearing feasts every year about the 
downside. 


EK are all jolly shearers, and we like it very well, 
Here’s a health unto our master for brewing of good 
ale; 
And a sheep-shearing we will go, we will go, 
And a sheep-shearing we will go. 


Come, let the health pass round, my boys, and never spill a 
drop, 
Here’s a health unto our master and prosperity to his flock ; 
And a sheep-shearing we will go, we will go, 
And a sheep-shearing we will go. 


Come, let the health pass round, my boys, we’ll have them filled 
up full, 
Here’s a health unto the shearers and the man that winds the 
wool ; 
And a sheep-shearing we will go, we will go, 
And a sheep-shearing we will go. 


We shear about from place to place, all for to please our 
minds, 
We kiss the girls wherever we go, and our wives at other 
times ; 
And a sheep-shearing we will go, we will go, 
And a sheep-shearing we will go. 
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A-begging Buttermilk I wili go 


Obtained of David Sawyer, Ogbourne, Wilts. He learned it of his 
mother. The subject appears among the Fables of A’sop, and 
also in the Hindu Hitopadesa. 


-BEGGING buttermilk I will go, 
A I know I shan’t be a beggar long, 
For there’s an old woman at yonder farm 

Will give me plenty if-I ask for some. 


I'll sell it all for one pennee, 
Fol the lol the laddle dee, 

And with that penny I will buy eggs, 
And I shall have seven for my pennee. 


I'll set my seven eggs under a hen, 
If cocks then they should chance to be 

I'll make seven young gamesters of them, 
And there will be seven half-crowns for me. 


There will be seven half-crowns for me, 
Fol the lol the laddle dee, 

And with that money I will buy land, 
All with my single, one pennee. 


As this young boy was going along 
Under a stony wall, 
He hitched his foot against a stone, 
And down came buttermilk, pitcher, and all. 


Then this poor boy got up again, 
His lands and livings then were stretched, 
And his mother thus made him reply : 
“ Thow’st reckoned thy chickens before they 
were hatched.” 
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Good Company 


This charming litile song I discovered at Eastleach, Gloucestershire. 
I am not certain as to its age ; but I am told it was the favourite 
of the morris dancers in times past. Sung by Robert Bazter, 
one of the last of the Eastleach morris dancers. 


HEN I sit by myself at the close of the day, 
And watch the blue twilight turn amber and grey, 
With fancies as twinkling and vague as the stars, 
And as distant as they from this life’s petty jars— 
I know not, I think not where fortune may be, 
But I feel I am in very good company. 


When I sit with a friend, at the glow of the hearth, 
And fight some great battle of wisdom or mirth, 

And strike from our armour the sparkle of wit, 

That follows the shafts of our thoughts when they hit— 
I know not, I think not where fortune may be, 

But I feel I am in very good company. 


When I sit with my darling, who loves me so well, 
And read in her eyes what no language can tell, 
Or trace, on her lips, free as cherubs’ from guile, 
The meanings and mysteries hid in a smile— 

I know not, I think not where fortune may be, 
But I feel I am in very good company. 


Gossip Joan 


A quaint old song that depended for its highest success upon the 
ability of the singer to observe the proper quantities and modula- 
tions. Obtained of Charles Hope, Filkins, near Lechlade. 


_ OOD morning, Gossip Joan!” 
‘** And where hast thou been walking ? ”’ 
** T’ve been walking in the morning, 
In the morning, Gossip Joan. 
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** My cherry cow has calved 
Beneath the parlour window, 
And we shall have some cherry curds 
For breakfast in the morning, Gossip Joan. 


‘“* My pig he is not well.” 
“ Pray, tell to me the matter?” 
** It was but the other day 
That he ate the wooden platter, Gossip Joan. 


‘**T have an idle wife, 
She will not rock the cradle ; 
To beat her I am afraid,” 
Because I am not able, Gossip Joan. 


‘““ My wife she has got drunk, 
And on the bed lies snoring ; 
I will tell her in the morn 
How she has been a-snoring, Gossip Joan. 


“Then away to the ginshop I will run 
To drive away all sorrow, 

For perhaps we may never meet 
Again on the morrow, Gossip Joan.” 


Music and Wine 


The following two pieces I heard at Aldsworth. These I obtained 
of James Midwinter, who learned them of his grandfather 
many years ago. 


F battles and sieges I mean not to sing, 
Of love to our country, nor hatred to king ; 
Give me but contentment, joinéd with health, 
I ask of kind Fortune not honour nor wealth ; 
In country or city I wish not to shine, 
But sing of my pleasure in music and wine. 


How the cordial warms my spirit ! 

None can vie with wine for merit. 

How the music charms my ear ! 

None with music can compare. 

Blest were the days when, in the leafy shade, 
Joined hand in hand with my true love I strayed. 
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Where apple blossoms scent the fragrant air, 

I have snatched soft kisses from the wanton fair ; 
Then did the feathered choir in songs rejoice ; 
How the cuckoo tuned her softling voice ! 

The gentle thrush with pride displayed her throat, 
Vying in sweetness with the blackbird’s note. 


How Happy is the Man! 
Singer, James Midwinter, Aldsworth, Gloucestershire. 


OW happy is the man that is free from all care, 
That loves to make merry o’er a pot of strong beer ; 
With his pipe and his friend passing hours away, 
Singing song after song, till he hail the new day ! 


How happy this isle, that is doubly blest 

With meat that’s delightful, and drink of the best ! 

We live free from control, and are blest with great store, 
For we have what we want. What can mortals have more ? 


Our soldiers are bold, they fear not the foe ; 

Our sailors are valiant, which our enemies know ; 

They are feared in each clime, they’re the dread of each shore 
When the trumpet shall sound and the loud cannons roar. 


But, since we enjoy such blessings divine, 

We'll throw off all discord, and to mirth we’ll incline ; 
We'll drink and we’ll sing, passing hours away, 

And sing song after song, till we hail the new day. 


The Ram 


The following piece was popular in the higher Vale, in North Wilts 
and Berkshire, and does not appear to have been very generally 
known in South Gloucestershire. Obtained of Shepherd Smith, 
Watchfield, Berks. 


S I was going to Derby, ’twas on a market day, 
I saw the finest ram, sir, that ever was fed with hay. 
This ram was fat behind, sir, this ram was fat before, 
This ram was ten yards high, sir, I’m certain, if he was not more. 


Chorus 
That’s a lie, that’s a lie, 
That’s a tid i fa la hie. 
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Now the inside of this ram, sir, would hold ten sacks of corn, 
And you could turn a coach and six on the inside of his horn. 


Now the wool upon his back, sir, it reached up to the sky, 
And in it was a crow’s nest, for I heard the young ones cry. 


Now the wool upon his belly, sir, went draggling on the ground, 

And that was took to Derby, sir, and sold for ten thousand 
pound. 

Now the wool upon his tail, sir, was ten inches and an ell, 

And that was took to Derby, sir, to toll the old market-bell. 


Now the man that fed the ram, sir, he fed him twice a day, 
And each time that he fed him, sir, he ate a rick of hay. 


Now the man that watered the ram, sir, he watered him twice a 
day, 
And each time that he watered him he drank the river dry. 


Now the butcher that killed the ram, sir, was up to his knees in 
blood, 

And the boy that held the bowl, sir, got washed away in the 
flood. 


Now all the boys in Derby, sir, went begging for his eyes, 
They kicked them up and down the street, for they were a good 
football size. 


Now the man that fatted the ram, sir, he must be very rich, 
And the man that sung the song, sir, is a lying son-of-a-bitch. 


That’s the truth, that’s the truth, 
That’s the tid i fa la truth. 
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To Milk in the Valley Below 


Obtained at Castle Eaton, and corrected at South Marston, Wilts, 
where it was the favourite song of Ephraim Head, the village 
shoemaker. I have not heard of the piece except about the centre 
of the Upper Thames Valley. 


H, Nancy, my heart ! 
Don’t you hear the sweet lark ? 
Don’t you hear the sweet nightingale sing ? 
Don’t you hear the fond tale 
Of the sweet nightingale, 
How she sings in the valley below ? 
How she sings in the valley below ? 


Oh, Nancy, don’t fail ! 
May I carry thy pail ? 
May I carry thy pail to the cow? 
But the maid she replied, 
“ Tl not walk by thy side, 
To milk in the valley below, 
To milk in the valley below.” 


** Now sit yourself down 
All on this cold ground, 
I'll do you no harm, I avow.”’ 
But the more she was afraid 
For to walk by his side, 
Or to milk in the valley below, 
Or to milk in the valley below. 


This couple agreed, 
They were married with speed, 
They were married the very next day ; 
Now no more she is afraid 
To walk by his side, 
Or to milk in the valley below, 
Or to milk in the valley below. 
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Sweet Lovely Joan 
Obtained of David Sawyer, Ogbourne. 


STORY to you I will relate, 
Concerning of a pretty maid, 
Concerning of sweet lovely Joan, 
As she sat milking all alone. 


As she sat milking on a-day, 

A traveller did chance that way ; 

At his side there hung a shining blade, 
And he rode upon a milk-white steed. 


He said, ‘‘ Good morning, my pretty maid!” 
‘“* Here is twice Good morning, sir,’ she said. 
“* What, are you milking all alone ? ” 

“Oh yes!” replied sweet lovely Joan. 


Then he pulled out a purse of gold, 

And said, ‘‘ Fair maid, all this behold ! 

All this I'll give for thee to wed.”’ 

And her cheeks they blushed like the roses red. 


She said, “‘ Young man, I pray, forbear, 

And do not leave me in despair, 

For to-morrow morning I’m to be wed, 

And my true love’s to take me, as he has said.” 


Then he did make a solemn vow, 

That he would have her, whether or no, 
But this he said was to frighten Joan, 
As she sat milking all alone. 


“* Oh, give me the gold in mine own hand, 
And I will be at your command ; 

For the gold would be of more use to me 
Than twenty husbands, sir,” said she. 


HOW I COULD RIDE! AT 


He gave to her the purse of gold, 

While down on the grass the coin she told ; 
While down on the grass the coin she told, 
She gave him the empty purse to hold. 


He looked around him for a bed, 

But she mounted on his milk-white steed ; 
He cried aloud, but ’twas all in vain, 

For she never once looked back again. 


But lovely Joan was not quite safe yet, 
Until she came to her true love’s gate ; 

For she’d robbed him of his steed and gold, 
And given him the empty purse to hold. 


How I could Ride! 
Of great age. Popular at Cricklade. Sung by “‘ Wassail”’ Harvey. 


OW I could ride if I had but a horse ! 
My mother cried, “‘ Take the bull in the close.” 
So I took the old bull and he cocked up his tail, 
And away went I in a storm of hail. 


How I could ride if I had but a bridle ! 

My mother she bid me not to be so idle. 

So I took the old bull and he cocked up his tail, 
And away went I in a storm of hail. 


How I could ride if I had but a saddle ! 

My mother cried, ‘“‘ Take the rags out of the cradle.” 
So I took the old bull and he cocked up his tail, 

And away went I in a storm of hail. 


How I could ride if I had but some spurs ! 

My mother cried, “‘ Take the nails out of the doors.” 
So I took the old bull and he cocked up his tail, 
And away went I in a storm of hail. 
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The Bugle played for me 


Communicated by Mrs. Sparrow, Crudwell, Wilts. The piece is 
extremely old, and a good specimen of the pure folk-song. 


Y grandmother died and left me fifty pound, 
I bought me a house and a little bit of ground ; 
I sold my house and bought me a cow, 
For how to get on I could not tell how. 
I sold my cow and bought me a galf, 
Now I believe in my heart I lost half. 


Chorus 


Jack stock sliddle uck, fatty fiddle uck, 
Ban to the broom, 

Pick and hack, Jimmy Prack, ti mi diddle, 
Ti mi diddle tum tum tay, 

Hang the day that the bugle played for me. 


So I sold my calf and bought me a mouse 

On purpose to have a pretty thing to run about my house ; 
In came a neighbour’s cat and stole away my mouse, 

I flung a fire-stick at his tail, which burned down my house ; 
So played I till I played it all away. 


How Sweet is the Horn! 


A copy of this is found in several collections of folk-songs under the 
title ‘“ When Bucks a-hunting go.” The following is the version 
commonly met with in our locality of the Upper Thames. Sung 
by Elijah Iles, Inglesham, Wilts. 


OW sweet is the horn that blows in the morn, 
When first a-hunting we go, 
When first a-hunting we go; 
For all my fancy dwells upon Nancy, 
And we'll sing Tally ho! Tally ho! 


The fox jumped over the hedge so high, 
And the hounds all after him go, 
And the hounds all after him go; 

For all my fancy dwells upon Nancy, 
And [ll sing Tally ho! Tally ho! 
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We were in the barn when we heard the horn, 
And we a-hunting did go, 
And we a-hunting did go; 

For all my fancy dwells upon Nancy, 
And I'll sing Tally ho! Tally ho! 


Here’s a Health to King George 


This old and interesting song I discovered at Kempsford; it used 
to be sung by the grandfather of my contributor. Possibly 
George II. is intended. Obtained of L. Couling, Kempsford. 


OME, come, my brave boys, let’s be merry and free, 
Here’s a health to all loyal good souls as are we! 
We are all met together, in mirth to combine, 
So you drink to your friends, and I'll drink to mine. 


Here’s a health to King George, our sovereign is he, 
Success to his arms both by land and by sea ! 

May Britons triumphant for ever remain ; 

Then down with the pride both of France and of Spain ! 


Once more to King George let this health then go round ; 
Confusion to his enemies, where’er they are found ! 

Let each man drink a bumper, and then let him sing, 
Success to old England and God bless the King ! 


Now so Merry we have met 
(GLEE) 


This, also, is of great age ; it was sung at Down Ampney and in the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Copy obtained of Charles Acott, 
Meysey Hampton. 


OW so merry we have met, and so merry let us be, 
Over a pint or a pot of strong beer. 
(Repeat.) 
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Let no malice or strife in your bosom now dwell, 


For as happy as we live may we die. 
(Repeat.) 


You people all here are merry, I know, 
In a way that is no disgrace. 
(Repeat.) 


Then after I’m dead not a tear shall be shed, 
Nor one letter of grief on my, tomb. 
: (Repeat.) 


But to my coffin some inscription put on, 
And to say that my singing’s all done. 
(Repeat.) 


Come, Landlord, fill the Flowing Bowl 


An old song, very popular at the inns. Words obtained of Elijah 
Iles, Inglesham, and Charles Bond, Shaw, near Swindon. 


E that courts a pretty girl 
Courts her for his pleasure ; 
He is a fool if he marries her 
Without store or treasure. 


Chorus 
Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl, 
Until it doth run over, 
For to-night we’ll merry, merry be, 
And to-morrow we’ll grow sober. 


He that drinks strong beer, 
And goes to bed mellow, 

Lives as he ought to live, 
And dies a hearty fellow. 


He that drinks smail beer, 
And goes to bed sober, 

Falls as the leaves fall, 
And withers in October, 
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Come, let us dance and sing, 
And drive away ail sorrow ! 

For perhaps we may ‘aot 
Meet again to-morrow.. . 


Now we've met let’s Merry, Merry be 


The following was a great favourite in the Thames Vale, especially 
among convivial company at the inns. The chorus was 
commonly used separately as a toast. Obtained of W. Mills, 
South Cerney. 


OW we’ve met let’s merry, merry be, 
In spite of all our foes, 
And he that will not merry be 
We’ll pull him by the nose. 


Chorus 
Let him be merry, merry there, 
Whilst we are merry, merry here, 
For who can know where we shall go 
To be merry another year. 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
With a generous bowl and a toast, 

May he in Bridewell be shut up, 
Fast bound unto a post. 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
In the company of jolly boys, 

May he be plagued with a scolding wife 
To confound him with her noise. 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
And take his glass in course, 

May he be obliged to drink small beer, 
Never a penny in his purse. 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
With his sweetheart by his side, 

May he be laid in the cold churchyard, 
With a headstone for his bride. 
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Here’s a Health to all Good Lasses 
| (GLEE) 


For the following Glees I am indebted to Mr. Robert King, of Castle 
Eaton. I have also heard them at Aston, and Southleigh, near 
Witney, Oxon. Glees were usually sung by those having slightly 
swperior tastes in music ; that is, by those above the average 

. intelligence among the villagers, or by such as had been trained 
at some time or other to play on an instrument, it may have been 
a fiddle or cornet in the local band, or in the choir on Sundays 
at the church. 


ERE’S a health to all good lasses ! 
Here’s a health to all good lasses ! 
Pledge it merrily, fill your glasses, 
Let the bumper toast go round ! 
Let the bumper toast go round ! 


May they lead a life of pleasure, 

Without mixture, without measure ! 
For with them true joys are found, 
For with them true joys are found. 


Here’s a health to all good lasses ! 
Pledge it merrily, fill your glasses, 
Let the bumper toast go round ! 
May they lead a life of pleasure, 
Without mixture, without measure ! 
For with them true joys are found. 


Come, ye Friends of a Social Life 
(GLEE) 


OME, ye friends of a social life, 
Come, ye friends of a social life, 
Foes to discord, care and strife, 
Foes to discord, care and strife. 


Come, ye friends, your spirits cheer 
With a glass of good strong beer, 
Come, ye friends, your spirits cheer 
With a glass of good strong beer. 
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But while good strong beer we drink, 
But while good strong beer we drink, 
Of sorrows never let us think ! 
Of sorrows never let us think ! 


Come, ye friends, your spirits cheer 
With a glass of good strong beer. 

Death to us will soon appear, 

And then we drink no more strong beer. 


Of all the Brave Birds 


I first heard this at Aston, afterwards at Inglesham, and I finally 
obtained the complete words of Mrs. Bond, Queningion. The 
piece is very old. 


()* all the brave birds I ever did see, 
The owl is the fairest in every degree, 

For all day long he sits on the tree, 

And when the night comes away flies he. 


Chorus 
Cinnamon and ginger, nutmeg and cloves, 
And who gave thee that jolly red nose ? 
Nose, nose, nose, nose ; 
And who gave thee that jolly red nose ? 


Tu whit, tu whoo. 

To whom drink’st thou ? 

The song is well sung, 

I make thee a vow, 

And he is a knave who drinketh now. 


Chorus 
Cinnamon and ginger, nutmeg and cloves, 
They gave me that jolly red nose ; 
Nose, nose, nose, nose. 
They gave me that jolly red nose. 
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Christ Church Bells 


The following also Z obtained of Mrs. Bond, Quenington, though I 
heard a few words of it at Aston. The Christ Church is evidently 
that of Oxford, so that the piece is local. 


ARK, the bonny Christ Church bells ! 
One, two, three, four, five, six ; 
They sound so sweet, so wondrous sweet, 
They sound so merry, mefry. 


Hark, the first and second bell ! 
At every day goes four and ten, 

Cries—Come, come, come, come, come to prayer ; 
Or the verger stoops before the dean. 


Ting a ling, ling, goes the small bell of ten, 
To call the bearers home ; 

There’s never a man will lose his can, 
Till he hears the mighty Tom. 


Come, my Lads, and let’s be Jolly 


A second-rate drinking song, that enjoyed great popularity. Obtained 
of David Sawyer, of Ogbourne, and Henry Potter, Standlake, 
Oxon. 


OME, my lads, and let’s be jolly, 
Drive away all melancholy, 
For to grieve it is a folly ; 
Since we’ve met let’s merry be. 


Chorus 
Why shouldn’t you and I agree ? 
Always keep good company ; 
Since we’ve met let’s merry be, 
Because it is our holiday. 


Some delight in quarrelling and fighting, 
Evil-speaking and back-biting, 

But no such thing do I delight in 

When we meet to be merry. 


HARVEST SONG 


Solomon, both old and hoary, 
Tells us quite another story, 
Tells us to sing praise and glory 
When we do meet merrily. 


Eating and drinking there is no harm in, 
Dancing and smoking is quite charming ; 
All these things take great delight in, 
When you do meet merrily. 


Then let us with one mind agree, 
Resolve to keep good company ; 
Pray, what harm in this can be, 
When we meet to be merry ? 


Harvest Song 
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This fine old song was prevalent about the Wiltshire Downs, and was 


sung at the Harvest-homes held in times past. 
Sawyer. 


HEN we arise all in the morn, 
For to sound our harvest horn, 
We will sing to the full jubilee, jubilee ; 
We will sing to the full jubilee. 


The first thing we take in hand 
Is the horn all from the can, 

And we’ll drink to the bottom, you shall find, you shall find ; 
And we’ll drink to the bottom, you shall find. 


Our master comes and says, 

“We will have this field to-day, 

If the glorious sun it does shine, it does shine ; ; 
If the glorious sun it does shine. 


““So do not stop to prattle 
When you hear the waggons rattle, 


For bright Phoebus is drawing to the west, to the west ; 


For bright Phoebus is drawing to the west.” 


Our master’s very kind, 

So his orders we will mind, 

And our mistress is always as good, as good ; 
And our mistress is always as good, 


Copy of David 
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Sends us plenty of good beer, 

And it keeps us in good cheer, 

While we pile the heavy sheaves on the load, on the load ; 
While we pile the heavy sheaves on the load. 


Then we'll sing and we will say, 

‘* Heaven bless the happy day 

That the harvest was in a flowing bowl, a flowing bowl ; 
That the harvest was in a flowing bowl!” 


» 


John Peel 


Perhaps the original of ‘“‘ D’ye ken John Peel.” The piece is often 
met with in the Thames Vale. Words supplied by Charles 
Acott, Meysey Hampton. 


’YE mind John Peel in the days gone by, 
D How he cheered on the hounds with his jovial ery, 
And the blast of his horn echoed loudly and high 
As it rang o’er the fields in the morning ? 


Chorus 


Right fearless he rode, like a brave man and true, 

With his hounds on ahead, and the fox full in view ; 

While the green valleys rang with his loud Whoop! halloo ! 
And the blast of his horn in the morning. 


Then away through the gorse, brake, o’er moorland and fell, 

O’er swift-rolling rivers, and deep craggy dell ; 

John Peel was the foremost—that Reynard could tell— 
With his horn sounding shrill in the morning. 


Oh, blithe was his heart when the death drew nigh, 

And cheery the glance of his bright blue eye, 

As he bore off the brush, and waved it on high, 
With his horn sounding shrill in the morning. 


Then a bumper, a bumper, we’ll swell in acclaim, 

And drain it with pride at the shrine of his fame ; 

For long may each huntsman remember his name, 
And the blast of his horn in the morning. 
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Tally Ho! Hark Away! 


One of the best known of all the popular hunting songs ; the words 
are met with very frequently, though the piece is seldom sung 
now. Copy of T. Bowker, Faringdon. 


HE sun has just peeped his head over the hills, 
The ploughboy is whistling so blithe in the fields, 
The small birds are singing so sweet on each spray, 
And the huntsman to his hounds does say, 
Tally ho! Hark away! away! away! 
Tally ho! Hark away! 


Come, come, my brave sportsmen, and make no delay, 
Come, saddle your horses, and let us haste away ; 
For the fox is in view, and he’s kindling with scorn, 
Come along, my brave sportsmen, and join the shrill horn. 
Tally ho! Hark away! away! away ! 
Tally ho! Hark away ! 


Now he’s led us a chase more than fifty long miles, 

Over hedges, over ditches, over gates, and over stiles ; 

Up comes little Ben with his musical horn, 

We shall soon overtake him, for his brush drags the ground. 
Tally ho! Hark away! away! away! 
Tally ho! Hark away ! 


Now we’ve followed him close, four hours in full ery, 

Tally ho! Hark away! For now he must die: 

We'll cut off his brush with a holloaing noise, 

And drink a good health to the fox-hunting boys. 
Tally ho! Hark away! away! away! 
Tally ho! Hark away! 
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The Rosy Morn 


Here we give several versions of the same song, obtained within a 
radius of about twenty miles. The first was well known at 
Cricklade, where I obtained the words of the late “‘Wassail” 
Harvey and Mr. Pheniz Giles. . 


HE red, rosy morn peeps over yon hill, 
Bright Phoebus is dawning through meadow and field, 
Whilst the merry, merry horn cries—Come, come this way ! 
Awake from your slumbers, and behold a new day. 


Chorus 
For it’s sleepy weather and drowsy morn, 
We'll follow the sound of the merry-tuned horn, 
We'll hunt the bottle from sun to sun, 
And follow the lasses wherever they run ; 
Then tipple away, tipple away, 
And let us be merry, boys, whilst we stay. 


Our stag runs before us and away seems to fly, 

Our horses in full speed, my boys, and our hounds in full cry ; 
Whilst the merry, merry horn cries—Come, come this way ! 
Awake from your slumbers, and behold a new day. 


Our day’s sport being over, and our horses at ease, 

We'll call for a bowl, my boys, and drink when we please ; 
Then let us, let us, let us be merry whilst we stay ! 

Let love crown this night, my boys, and sport crown the day ! 


The Red, Rosy Morning 


This is the Aston version of ‘“ The Rosy Morn.” Obtained of 
David Ball, Aston. 


HE red, rosy morning peeps over the hill, 
With blushes adorning the meadow and field ; 
While the merry, merry horn cries—Come, come this way ! 
Come, rise from your slumbers, and behold a new day. 
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_ Our stag runs before us and away seems to fly, 

Our horses in full speed, my boys, and our hounds in full cry ; 
He gave us a chase, my boys, for fifty long miles, 

Over hedges, over ditches, over gates, and over stiles. 


Now our day’s sport being over, our horses are at ease, 

We'll call for a jolly quart, my boys, and drink when we please. 
So let us, let us, let us be merry whilst we may ! 

Let love crown this night, my boys, and sport crown the day ! 


The Morning was Charming 


Here we have an almost totally different version. This was used at 
Brize Norton, which is only about four miles from Aston. The 
couplet at the end might not have belonged to the song; it was 
nevertheless consistently added by the singer. Obtained of 
James Falconer, Brize Norton, near Witney. 


HE morning was charming, all nature looked gay, 
Away, my brave fellows! to horses away ! 
Gates, hedges, and ditches unto us are no bounds ; 
The world is our home when we follow the hounds. 


Our stag rose before us, most wishing to fly, 

Our horsemen all mounted, our hounds in full cry : 
Before the merry, merry horn sounds, come, come away ; 
Awake from your slumbers and crown a new day. 


Here’s a health to all hunters, may they long lead their lives, 
And never be crossed by their sweethearts nor wives ! 

But to govern their own passions, and for ever be at rest, 
For happy is the man that is always the best. 


But to govern their own passions, and for ever keep in bounds ; 
And see heaven at last when he sees no more hounds. 
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When Morning stands on Tiptoe 


The following I consider about unsurpassed as a hunting song. 


There are several verbal errors, I expect, though they may not be 
serious. Obtained of Charles Messenger, Cerney Wick. 


HEN morning stands on tiptoe ’twixt mountain 
and sky, 
How sweet ’tis to follow the hounds in fuil cry ! 
The hounds in full cry, 
The hounds in full ery, 
How sweet ’tis to follow the hounds in full cry ! 


When the bright sparkling dewdrops the meadows adorn, 
How sweet ’tis to follow the echoing horn ! 

The echoing horn, 

The echoing horn, 
How sweet ’tis to follow the echoing horn ! 


But ’tis still greater pleasure when love leads the way ; 
Then in to pursue joys lighter than they ! 

Lighter than they, 

Lighter than they, 
Then in to pursue joys lighter than they ! 


Yet the joys are divine when, pursuing, we find ; 
Then he’s overtaken when the fair one proves kind, 
The fair one proves kind, 
The fair one proves kind, 
Then he’s overtaken when the fair one proves kind. 
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Old Towler 


“ Old Towler” has been a favourite almost everywhere, though it is 
seldom heard at this time. It is nevertheless occasionally sung 
at the Hunt Dinner at Cricklade. Copy supplied by F. Fulford, 
Stanton Fitzwarren, Wilts. 


RIGHT Chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
And spangles deck the thorn, 
The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 
The lark springs from the corn ; 
Dogs, huntsmen round the window throng, 
Fleet Towler leads the cry, 
Arise, the burden of my song— 
This day a stag must die. 


Chorus 
With a hey, ho, chivvy ! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tan tivvy ! 
Hark forward, hark forward, hark forward, hark 
forward ! 
Tally ho! tally ho! tally ho! tally ho! 
This day a stag must die. 


The cordial takes its merry round, 
The laugh and joke prevail, 

The huntsman blows a joyful sound, 
The dogs snuff up the gale ; 

The upland wilds they sweep along, 
Through field and brake they fly, 

The game is roused, too true my song— 
This day a stag must die. 


Poor stag! The dogs thy haunches gore, 
The tears run down thy face, 

The huntsman’s pleasure is no more, 
His joys were in the chase : 

Alike the generous sportsman burns 
To win the blooming fair, 

But yet he honours each by turns, 
They each become his care, 
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Chivoy, Chivoy O 


This I first heard at South Marston, of the aged road-mender, whose 
father sang it over a hundred years ago. The full copy I ob- 
tained of G. Giles, Blunsdon Hill. Local names were inserted. 


HEN I lived up in Buckinghamshire 
A pack of foxhounds I chanced for to hear, 
By hunting an old bitch fox made“the groves to ring, 
She was fitting to run before lord, duke, or king. 


Chorus 
To my chivvy, chivvy 0! 
Here is ran and tan taro, boys ; 
Fol the riddle aro 
Right fol the ri day. 


Now we had not been running past six miles or more, 
Before this old bitch she began to grow sore ; 

This old bitch fox, being crafty and sly, 

She mounted a house that was three storeys high. 


Then up rides Squire Atkins, with his nimble eye— 

“Ay! Ay!” says the fox, “I am mounted so high, 

Ay! Ay!” says the fox, “I am out of thy reach.” 

“Ah!” then says proud Atkins, ‘‘ Pll soon down thee fetch.” 


Then up rides Squire Calley on his iron grey, 

He swears that bold Reynolds shall have fair play. 
“We'll whip the hounds off, and set her at large, 

And if we can’t catch her she shall have her discharge.” 


I wish in my heart I was under the ground, 

Where lords, dukes, and gallants they never could be found— 
Now I'll drink thy good health, with all my old heart, 

In a bumper of wine, my boys, a gallon or quart. 
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Bold Reynolds? 


An old hunting song, one of such as were commonly sung at Hunt 
Dinners. It is met with in several forms. Copy obtained of 
John Puffet, Lechlade, and David Sawyer, Ogbourne. 


OLD Reynolds in Hampshire did well, 
He lived at a plentiful rate, 
The bones of young lambs he did pick, 
And the farmers they all did him hate. 


Then they sent for Lord Badminton’s horses, 
Likewise for his huntsmen and hounds, 
They searched in the woods and the copses, 
Until this bold Reynolds they found. 


“They have chased me full forty-five miles, 
And I ran it in three hours’ space, 

Till my strength it began for to fail, 

And the dogs they got forward apace. 


** They chased me o’er valleys and hills, 
Where the gamekeeper shot at my bones, 
I have not had a breathing till now, 

And I fear I shall never return. 


‘** They chased me through Lord Lovelock’s park, 
Where the bloodthirsty hounds they did follow ; 
It made my hair stand on an end 

To hear how the huntsman did holloa. 


‘** Oh, pardon, dear huntsman, I crave! 
For the gamekeeper swears I shall die, 
But I’ve left my two brothers behind 

That love young lambs better than I.” 


1 Reynolds = Reynard. 
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And now this old fox we have killed, 
We'll go back to Alton and dine, 

And dip his four feet in the glass, 

And drink my lord’s health in good wine. 


Here’s a health to Lord Badminton’s horses ! 
Likewise to his huntsmen and hounds, 

That have run this bold Reynolds to earth ! 
No better dogs ever trod the ground. 


Tally-i-ho in the Morning 


I do not think this was quite as popular as most of the others given 
here, though it was known around Purton and Lydiard. The 
copy I obtained of Mrs. Phillips, Purton, Wilts. 


NEVER yet owned a horse or a hound, 
I never was lord of a foot of ground, 
Yet few are richer, I'll be bound, 
Than me of a hunting morning. 


I’m far better off than he that pays, 

For, though I’ve no money, I live at my ease, 

With hunting and shooting, whenever I please, 
And a tally-i-ho in the morning. 


As I go on foot I don’t lose my seat, 

As I take the gaps I don’t break a gate, 

And if ’m not first, I am seldom late, 
With my tally-i-ho in the morning. 


And there’s not a man, be he high or low, 

In the parts down here, or wherever you go, 

That doesn’t like poor old Tipperary Joe, 
With his tally-i-ho in the morning. 
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Here’s away to the Downs 


This very old hunting song I discovered at Ampney Crucis. It was 
sung by a shepherd, who learned it, when he was young, of an 
aged morris dancer, near Cirencester. There are a few words in 
the piece which I do not quite understand. The song is a good 
one, nevertheless; I have not heard tt elsewhere. Copy of 
George Ash, Ampney Crucis. 


OW, my brave boys, here’s away to the downs, 
The huntsman says, ‘‘ Come, follow the hounds ” ; 
He’s right well pleased with his last night’s nap, 
Shaking his ears with a trite in his lap ; 
This is the sport in which we do excel, 


We never fear the hares nor the foxes: 
Fol the rol. 


See Diana with her comely face, 

Bow and quiver, and her unpinned dress ! 

She’s up to the chase, we very well do know, 

For to exceed young Cupid slow ; 

Each lovely swain playing the fool, 

Courting his lass with sighs and tears ; 

We hunt all the day, at night sport and play, 

We'll have them all for many a long hour: 
Fol the rol. 


See how comely she leads them along ! 

The ploughman excels them all with his song. 

Han dan, Taddler! See how they wing ! 

Three little beauties winding in a ring. 

Canter away! hey dovvy dey! 

That’s good again! bring her in with a rally. 

Round up all; she’s gone to the pit. 

Yonder she runs, and she’s quite out of hearing : 
Fol the rol. 


Hark unto Flora, she that is good ! 
Rather he hunts them into the wood ; 
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Drunk, and he doubled it. See where he’s gone ! 
Yonder he scrapes it over the lawn. 
Gone, gone away! Gone, gone away ! 
That’s good again! Look to Rackwood and Cornel, 
Call back the hounds, for they’re gaining ground— 
What the devil makes the footmen to holloa ? 

Fol the rol. 


Don’t hold her so hard, or drive her so fast. 
See the old lady! We shall work her at last ! 
She’s almost spent, you may see that ; 
Call back your hounds, she’s sure for to quat. 
Make good your hold, quick be your speed, 
Alight from your horses to keep her from tearing ; 
She’s up. Ha! ha! She’sup. Ha! ha! 
Faith and truth! there’s no pleasure in it ; 
Hailo! hallo! hallo! Hallo! hallo! hallo! 
Yonder she runs, and is dead in a minute: 
Fol the rol. 


Now, if that a gunner shoots at a hare, 

If he don’t kill him he’s sure for to swear ; 

If it wasn’t for the profit, more than the fun, 

There’d never be so many hares die with the gun. 

To catch them by night is all our delight, 

Whip-cord and wire is all our desire ; 

We'll drink about until the glass is out, 

We'll kiss the pretty girls, boys, at our leisure : 
Fol the rol. 
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The Three Jolly Huntsmen 


The Three Jolly Huntsmen, also known as ‘“* Bold Reynolds,” was 
exceedingly popular throughout the Thames Vale, though I had 
considerable difficulty in securing the complete copy, as the 
versions differed radically in almost every village. In order 
to complete the version given below I compounded from scraps 
obtained at Cumnor, Shaw (near Swindon), Ogbourne, Lechlade, 
Bampton, and Lyford (Berks). 


T’S of three jolly huntsmen, 
And they went out one day, 
To hunt poor bold Reynolds, 
It was the hue and cry. 


Chorus 
With my whoop, whoop, holloa ! 
Come along, my brave boys, 
And it’s good, the huntsman cries : 
With my wivvy, wivvy wink, 
And my chivvy, chivvy chink, 
And over the downs we ride. 


The first we saw was an old woman, 
She was curling of her locks, 

She swore she saw bold Reynolds 
Run among the geese and ducks, 


The next we saw was a shepherd, 
With the sheep-crook in his hand, 

He swore he saw bold Reynolds 
Run among the ewes and lambs. 


The next we saw was a blind man, 
As blind as he could be, 

He swore he saw bold Reynolds 
A-climming yonder high tree. 
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“ The Gipsies’ Glee”? was popular, in several versions, at Stanton 
Harcourt, Eynsham, Cassington, and Wytham, near Oxford. 
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The next we saw was a carter, 

With the plough-paddle in his hand, 
He swore he saw bold Reynolds 

Run across the new-ploughed land. 


The next we saw was a miller, 
A-looking out of his mill, 

He swore he saw bold Reynolds 
Run over yonder high hill, 


The next we saw was a parson, 
And he was dressed in black, 
He swore he saw bold Reynolds 
Tied to the huntsman’s back. 


The Gipsies’ Glee 


Obtained of Henry Serman, Stanton Harcourt. 


MERRY, merry life we gipsies lead, 
In the greenwood shade we roam ; 
Without a thought of care or strife, 
We'll seek our forest home. 


Then, when we pitch our tents by day, 
The autumn songbirds clear the way ; 
We'll sit beneath a shady tree, 

And call for nut-brown ale. 


Then, when we pitch our tents by night, 
The moping owl will take her flight ; 
We'll drink a tankard full by night, 
And crown the jubilee. 
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In the Days we went a-Gipsying 


This song was told me by Elijah Iles, of Inglesham, who died in 1917, 
at the age of ninety-five. He remembered hearing it sung by 
travelling navoies and drovers, who camped in a disused stone 
quarry between Coleshill and Faringdon, when he was a boy. 


N the days we went a-gipsying, 
A long time ago, 

The lads and lasses in their best 
Were drest from top to toe ; 

We danced and sang the jocund song 
Upon the forest green, 

And nought but mirth and jollity 
Around us could be seen. 


Chorus 
And thus we passed the merry time, 
Nor thought of care or woe, 
In the days we went a-gipsying, 
A long time ago. 


Our hearts were light, our eyes were bright, 
All nature’s face was gay, 

The trees their leafy branches spread, 
And perfume filled the may ; 

’Twas there we heard the cuckoo’s note 
Steal softly through the air, 

While every scene around us looked 
Most beautiful and fair. 


We filled a glass to every lass, 
And all our friends so dear, 

And wished them many happy days, 
And many a happy year ; 

We gave the king, with all our hearts, 
And may his subjects be 

A nation’s pride, all lands beside, 
And glory of the sea! 
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The Lass of Richmond Hill 


“‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill” is very well known, and figures in 
several collections of old songs. The following copy was current 
at Langford, which was formerly noted for its various activities, 
namely, in music, wrestling, and_back-sword play. Words of 
James Thorne, Langford, near Lechlade. 


N Richmond Hill there lives a lass, 
More bright than May-day morn, 
All other maidens she’d surpass— 
A rose without a thorn ; 
This lass so neat, with smiles so sweet, 
Has won my right good-will, 
I’d crowns resign to call her mine— 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill. 


Chorus 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill, 
I'd crowns resign to call her mine— 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill. 


Ye zephyrs gay that fan the air, 
And wander through the grove, 

Oh, whisper to my charming fair, 
I die for her, my love : 

How happy will the shepherd be 
Who calls this nymph his own ! 
Oh, may her choice be fixed on me! 

Mine’s fixed on her alone. 
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The Spotted Cow 


Obtained of Elijah Iles, Inglesham. Also popular at Filkins and 
Standlake, Oxon. 


NE morning in the month of May, 
As from my cot I strayed, 
Just at the dawning of the day 
I met a charming maid. 


““ Good morning, fair maid. And whither,’ I said, 
** So early, tell me now ? ”’ 

Replied the maid, ‘‘ Kind sir,”’ she said, 
“I’ve lost my spotted cow.” 


““ No more complain, no longer mourn, 
Your cow’s not lost, my dear! 

For I saw her down in yonder lane, 
Come, love, and Ill show you where !”’ 


Then through the grove we did appear, 
And crossed the flowery vale, 

We clasped and kissed each other then, 
Till love was all our tale. 


Then in the grove we spent the day, 
And thought it passed too soon, 
At night we homeward bent our way, 
While brightly shone the moon. 


And if I should cross the flowery vale, 
Or go to view the plough, 

She comes and calls her gentle swain— 
** T’ve lost my spotted cow.” 
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Ill weave him a Garland 


Obtained of Mrs. Rowles, Witney. Formerly sung by W. Barrett, 
of Marsion Meysey. 


» 


OW sweet are the flowers that grow by yon fountain ! 
How sweet are the cowslips that spangle the grove! 
More sweet are the breezes that blow o’er the mountain, 
But none are so sweet as the charms of my love. 


Chorus 
Then [ll weave him a garland, 
A fresh blooming garland, 
Of roses and lilies and daffodown dillies ; 
Tl weave him a garland, 
A fresh blooming garland, 
A garland I'll give to the lad that I love. 


The blackbirds and thrushes they rise in the morning, 

How melodious they play their sweet notes by the grove ! 
Tl own it is pleasing, delightful, and charming, 

To ease the fond sighs of the lad that I love. 


It was down in the vale where my sweetheart was walking, 
Oh, how happy I should feel to stand by him again ! 

But if he should prove false to me, his heart to some other, 
For me to sing pleasure it would be in vain. 
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The Old Grey Man 


Obtained of Mrs. Russell, late of Crudwell. A very old song. There 
is another version extant, with considerable variations, though 
this is evidently the more simple and original. 


N old grey man came courting me— 
Ha! ha! ha! But I won’t have him. 
He came courting me once, he came courting me twice, 
With his old grey beard, but I won’t have him. 


My mother she bid me hand him some bread— 
Ha! ha! ha! But I won’t have him. 

I handed him some bread, and he asked me to wed, 
With his old grey beard, but I won’t have him. 


My mother she bid me hand him some wine— 
Ha! ha! ha! But I won’t have him. 

I handed him some wine, and he drank like a swine, 
With his old grey beard, but I won’t have him. 


My mother she bid me hand him a chair— 
Ha! ha! ha! But I won’t have him. 

I handed him a chair, he sat down like a bear, 
With his old grey beard, but I won’t have him. 


My mother she bid me hand him a stool— 
Ha! ha! ha! But I won’t have him. 

I handed him a stool, and he sat down like a fool, 
With his old grey beard, but I won’t have him. 


My mother she bid me hand him some cake— 
Ha! ha! ha! But I won’t have him. 

I handed him some cake, and it made his tooth ache, 
With his old grey beard, but I won’t have him. 


My mother she bid me hand him to church— 
Ha! ha! ha! But I won’t have him. 

I handed him to church, but I left him in the lurch, 
With his old grey beard, and I won’t have him. 
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Grandma’s Advice 


This charming old song I have heard but once, though it was probably 
more widely known at an earlier date, on the Oxfordshire banks 
of the Upper Thames. Its subject and its gentleness suggest 
that it was a favourite of the “‘ softer sex.” The last line of each 
verse was sung with the chorus. Obtained of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Webb, Alvescot, Oxon. 


Y grandmother lived_in yonder little lane— 
As nice an old lady as ever was seen ; 
She ofttimes cautioned me with care 
Of false young men to be aware. 


Chorus 
Timy i, timy i, 
Timy umpy tumpy tee— 
Of false young men to be aware. 


‘** These false young men they flatter and deceive, 

But, love, you must not them believe ; 

They kiss you and court you and get you in the snare, 
Then away goes poor old grandma’s care.” 


The first that came was little Johnny Green— 

As nice a young fellow as ever was seen ; 

My grandmother’s words came ringing in my head, 
I could not hear one word he said. 


The next that came was little Johnny Clove, 
Then he came with a joyous love; 

With a joyous love how could I be afraid ? 
And away went what poor old grandma said. 


I said to myself, “‘ There must be some mistake. 
Dear me, what a fuss these old folks make ! 

If all the lads and lasses they had been afraid, 

Why, grandma herself would have died an old maid.” 


| 
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The Maid’s Wager 


A very old song, possibly an abridgment of a longer ballad. A 


characteristic of some of the oldest pieces, however, was their 
brevity and apparent incompleteness. The songs, where they 
did not actually express, suggested the situations and details of 
the story. Where the pieces occur at greater length it may 
usually be taken for granted that the originals have been de- 
veloped, and possibly weakened. Obtained of Charles Tanner, 
an aged morris dancer, of Bampton. Heard also at Lechlade. 
The Tanners were a noted family of morris dancers, and Mr. 
Charles Tanner was one of the best of my songsters, a naive and 
charming old man. He died in 1922, at the age of fourscore 
years. 


. WAGER, a wager I will lay unto thee, 
Of a hundred bright guineas to ten, 
That a maid I will go to the bonny, blooming fields, 
And a maid I will return back again.” 


And when she got to the bonny blooming fields, 
Her true love was there fast asleep, 

With his horse and his hounds, and his fine silken gown, 
And his sword it lay down by his feet. 


Three times she did dance round the crown of his head, 
Three times round the soles of his feet, 

Three times she did kiss on his cherry, cherry lips, 
As he lay on the ground fast asleep. 


She took the diamond ring all off her left hand, 
And placed it on his right thumb, 

Saying, ‘‘ That’s to be a token, when he does awake, 
That his lady has been here but she’s gone.” 


And when he awoke out of his firm sleep, 
Seeing the ring on his right thumb, 

Then he stamped and he swore, and his own hair he tore, 
Saying, ‘“‘ My lady has been here but she’s gone.” 


** Oh, master! Oh, master! You should sleep more by night, 
And not so much by the day ; 

For if you had been waking when your lady had been here, 
Perhaps a maid she had never gone away.” 
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Cold blows the Winter’s Wind 


A sweet and, formerly, popular old song. Obtained of Mrs. Goodfield, 
Crudwell. Heard also at Watchfield, Broadwell, and Bishop- 


stone. 


OLD blows the winter’s wind, true love, 
Cold blow the drops of rain, 
I never, never had but one true love, 
And in greenwood he was slain. 


I felt as much for my true love 
As any maiden may, 

To sit and mourn all on his. grave 
For twelve months and one day. 


When twelve months and one day were gone 
The spirit began to speak— 

** Who’s this, who’s this all on my grave, 
That will not let me sleep ? ” 


“Tis I, ’tis I, your own true love, 
A-waiting here for you, 

To have one kiss of your lily-white lips, 
Which we ofttimes used to do.” 


‘“* How can you have a kiss of my lily-white lips ? 
My breath smells very strong. 

How can you have a kiss of my lily-white lips ? 
For thy time it won’t be long. 


“ Go, fetch me naught from the dungeon deep, 
Nor water from a stone, 

Nor white milk from a maiden’s breast, 
For maidens they have none.” 


““It was down in a garden, my true love, 
Where you and I did walk, 

But the finest lily that ever grew there 
Is withered unto a stalk. 


“ The stalk will not bear any blossoms, true love, 
Nor the lily bear no thyme, 

But, since I have lost my own true love, 
I must get another in time.” 
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Old Simon 


Obtained of David Sawyer, whose mother sang it at Ogbourne and 
Marlborough, Wilts, eighty years ago. 


N comes old Simon, intending for to woo. 
“Do you think that I’m come courting such lasses as you ? 
You’ve set my heart on fire, and quench it you never can, 
Unless you will consent, love, to wed an old man.” 


She laughed at his folly—‘‘ Old Simon,” said she, 
“Do you think you’re come courting such lasses as we ? 
Young girls are not so simple, nor so easy to be won, 

. Therefore, I say, old Simon, you can go back as you come.” 


“Oh no, my dearest dear! I’ve something to relate. 

I have to set upon you a very fine estate ; 

Five hundred pounds in money, with houses and free land, 
If you will consent, love, to wed an old man.” 


**T value not your riches, your houses nor your writings, 
-I value not your riches, your houses nor free land ; 
But there’s one thing more, which, old Simon, I’m afraid, 
That is, you are not fit to wed with a young maid.” 


“Oh no, my dearest dear! that is nothing to complain, 
For with my gold and riches like a queen you will reign ; 
All my life I’ll love you dearly and be at your command, 
And what more can you desire of a poor old man? ”’ 


““ If this be true, old Simon, no longer I'll say ‘ No,’ 

But to church to-morrow morning with old Simon I will go ; 
There hand in hand together we’ll join in wedlock’s band, 
And so lovely we’ll get married to your gold, you old man! ” 
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Henry Martin 


Probably of North Country origin. It is evidently of considerable 
age, since it refers to the times when piracy was common on the 
seas contiguous to Britain. I obtained my copy of James 
Shilton, Lechlade, in his ninetieth year. 


HERE were three brothers in merry Scotland, 
In merry Scotland there were three, 
And each of those three brothers did cast lots 
To see which should rob in the salt sea. 


This lot did fall on young Henry Martin, 
The youngest of those brothers three, 

For to turn a robber all on the salt sea, 
To maintain his two brothers and he. 


He had not sailed one long winter’s night, 
One cold winter’s night before day, 

Before he espied a rich merchant ship 
Come bearing straight down that way. 


“Who are you? Who are you?” cried Henry Martin. 
“How dare you come so nigh ? ” 

“I’m a rich merchant ship of old England’s banks, 
Please to let me pass by.” 


“Ohno! Ohno!” cried Henry Martin. 
“Oh no! That never can be, 

Since I’ve turned a robber all on this salt sea 
To maintain my two brothers and me. 


“Come, haul your topsail, you helmsman bold ! 
And deliver it unto me, 

For I am resolved to board your ship. here, 
To maintain my two brothers and me.” 


Then broadside to broadside to battle they went, 
Not one or two hours but three ; 

At last Henry Martin gave her a death wound, 
And down to the bottom went she. 
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Bad news! bad news! to old England’s come, 
Bad news I will tell to you all, 

Of a rich merchant ship of old England’s banks 
Sunk to the bottom with all. 


Three Jolly Bachelors 


A merry song, which, to be successful, needed to be rendered by three 
performers. It was very popular at the inns at South Marston, 
where Iam writing. At the end the three singers bumped their 
backs together, and the audience joined in the repetition of the 
words beginning, ““ Two thumbs,” etc. Obtained of Edward 
Warren, of South Marston. I have also heard of the piece at 
Tetbury, Glos. 


E are three jolly bachelors, 
We are three jolly bachelors, 
We are three jolly bachelors, 
See O! See O! See O! 


In spite of the wind and weather 
We all stand up together, 
We all stand up together, 
See O! See O! See O! 


In spite of the wind and weather 
We all sit down together, 
We all sit down together, 
See O! See O! See O! 


Two thumbs keep moving, 
Two thumbs keep moving, 
Two thumbs keep moving, 
See O! See O! See O! 


Two thumbs, four fingers, keep moving, etc. 

Two thumbs, four fingers, and a head keep moving, etc. 

Two thumbs, four fingers, a head, and two elbows keep moving, 
ete: 

Two thumbs, four fingers, a head, two elbows, and two knees keep 
moving, ete. 

Two thumbs, four fingers, a head, two elbows, two knees, two 


feet, and a back keep moving, 
SeeO! See O! See O! 
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If You will Walk with Me 


Obtained at Tetbury, of Mrs. Russell, late of Crudwell. The version 
is evidently of great age, and a good specimen. 


YoutTu 


Y dear, I will give you a fine beaver hat, 
Four red feathers, and a streamer down your 
back, nm 
If you will walk with me, my dear, 
If you will walk with me. 


MAIDEN 


I will not accept of your fine beaver hat, 

Four red feathers, and a streamer down my back, 
Neither will I walk with you, my dear, 

Neither will I walk with you. 


YoutTs 


My dear, I will give you a hundred yards of silk, 
That you may have a train along the ground, 

If you will walk with me, my dear, 

If you will walk with me. 


MAIDEN 


I will not accept of your hundred yards of silk, 
That I may have a train along the ground, 
Neither will I walk with you, my dear, 

Neither will I walk with you. 


YouTu 


My dear, I will give you a coach and six, 
Six black horses as black as any pitch, 
If you will walk with me, my dear, 

If you will walk with me. 


MAIDEN 


I will not accept of your coach and six, 
Six black horses as black as any pitch, 
Neither will I walk with you, my dear, 
Neither will I walk with you. 
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YouTtH 


My dear, I will give you the keys of my heart, 
To lock us together that we may never part, 
If you will walk with me, my dear, 

If you will walk with me. 


MAIDEN 


Then I will accept of the keys of your heart, 
To lock us together that we may never part, 
And I will walk with you, my dear, 

And I will walk with you. 


If Thou wilt Walk with Me 


The following is the Highworth version of the above. Copy obtained 
of Edmund Jefferies, Highworth, Wilts. 


my ADAM, I'll present thee with a fine pair of gloves, 
Such as the young men give unto their tender loves, 

If thou wilt but walk with me.” 

“Then I will not accept of thy fine pair of gloves, 

Such as the young men give unto their tender loves, 
Nor neither will I walk with thee.” 

*“*Ho! man Jack. How can this matter be, 

For I to love this fair lady, and she to not love me? 
Nor neither will she walk with me.” 


“Madam, I’ll present thee with all the bells of Canterbury, 
And they shall ring for to make thee merry, 

If thou wilt but walk with me.” 
“Then I will not accept of all the bells of Canterbury, 
And they shall not ring for to make me merry, 

Nor neither will I walk with thee.” 
“Ho! man Jack. How can this matter be, 
For I to love this fair lady, and she to not love me? 

Nor neither will she walk with me.” 

6 
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‘“‘ Madam, I’ll present thee with the keys of silver and gold, 
To lock us together, that we never shall grow old, 
If thou wilt but walk with me.” 
‘Oh yes! I will accept of the keys of silver and gold, 
To lock us together, that we never shall grow old, 
And for ever I will walk with thee.” 
“Ho! man Jack. Here’s ten pound for thee, 
For I have gained this fair ladye, 
And for ever she will walk with me.” 


Fairlop Faw 


A copy of this song—not, however, identical with owrs—is printed 
in Bell’s “ Songs of the English Peasantry,” 1862, and the 
editor stated that though the venerable oak had by that time 
disappeared, the custom of riding through the fair seated in 
boats was still observed. Our version was popular at Aston, 
and at Stanton Harcourt, Oxon, where I obtained the words 
of Alfred Russell. 


OME, come, my boys, with a hearty glee, 
To Fairlop fair, come, go with me ; 
In Epping Forest is known full well, 
This famous oak has long bore the bell. 


Chorus 
Let the music sound, as the boat goes round, 
If we tumble on the ground we'll be merry, I’ll be bound ; 
Then we'll booze it away, dull care defy, 
And be happy on the first Friday in July. 


In Epping Forest there stands a tree 

That has ever extended its wonderful bounty ; 

It is eight fathoms round, covers an acre of ground, 
They plastered it round to keep the tree sound. 


About a century ago, as I have heard say, 
This fair it was kept by one Daniel Day, 

A hearty good fellow as ever could be, 

And his coffin was made of a limb of the tree. 
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With black-strap and perry he made his friends merry, 
All sorrow for to drown with brandy and sherry ; 

So we'll booze it away, dull care defy, 

And be happy on the first Friday in July. 


In Epping Forest Queen Anne did ride, 

And saw the old oak standing by her side, 
And, after viewing it from bottom to top, 
She said her court it should be at Fairlop. 


So we’ll dance round the tree, and merry we will be, 
And we’ll come every year the fair for to see ; 

We'll booze it away, dull care defy, 

And be happy on the first Friday in July. 


Ere around the Huge Oak 


This I first heard at Lechlade, which once abounded in old songs. 
The copy I obtained of Henry Cook, Arlington, Bibury ; I do 
not think it is quite complete. 


RE around the huge oak, that o’ershadows yon mill, 
The fond ivy had dared to entwine, 
Ere the church was a ruin, that nods on the hill, 
Or a rook built its nest on the pine, 


Could I trace back the time, a far, distant date, 
Since my forefathers toiled in this field ; 

And the farm I now hold on your honour’s estate 
Is the same which my grandfather tilled. 


He, dying, bequeathed to his son a good name, 
Which, unsullied, descended to me ; 

For my child I’ve preserved it, unblemished with shame, 
And it still from a spot shall be free. 
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While the Raging Seas did roar 


Known also as ‘‘ The Mermaid.” Of good age, and an old favourite. 
This version was sung by Mr. Charles Tanner, Bampton. 


T was one Friday morning when we set sail, 
And our ship not so very far from land, 
It was there we did espy a pretty fair maid, 
With a comb and a glass in her hand. 


Chorus 
While the raging seas did roar, 
And the stormy winds did blow, 
Whilst we poor sailors went up into the top, 
And the land men a-lying down below, below, below, 
And the land men a-lying down below. 


Then up speaks a man of our gallant ship, 
And a well-speaking man was he— 

*“*T’ve married a wife in fair London town, 
And this night she a widow will be.” 


Then up speaks the boy of our gallant ship, 
And a fair-speaking boy was he— 

** T’ve a father and mother in fair London town, 
And this night they will weep for me. 


“They may weep, they may look with a watery eye, 
They may weep, they may weep for me, 

They may weep, they may !svk with a watery eye, 
They may iook to the bottom of the sea.” 


Then three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she, 

And it’s three times round went our gallant ship, 
Then she sank to the bottom of the sea. 
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I once had Plenty of Thyme 


This and the following are obviously related. Both are very old 
compositions. The last stanza may not have belonged to the 
song. It was, however, commonly added by the rustics. Ob- 
tained of David Sawyer, who learned it of his mother at Ogbourne, 
Wilts. 


ONCE had plenty of thyme, 
That in the garden grew, 
But that very same place where my thyme was 
Is all overrun with rue. 


I locked the garden gate, 
Thinking to keep the key, 

But a pretty ploughing-boy came along 
And stole all my thyme away. 


The rue is a flourishing thing, 
It flourishes night and day, 

And I wish I was in that young man’s arms 
That stole all my thyme away. 


I wanted a beautiful flower, 
I told them to choose for me, 

They chose me the lily, the white violet, and the pink, 
And it’s them I refused all three. 


The lily I quite overlooked, 
Because it does fade away so soon, 

And the violet and the pink I did pass by, 
And stayed till the month of June. 


In June there’s a red rosebud, 
And that is the flower for me, 

But whilst on the rose I was fixing my eye 
I gainéd the willow tree. 


The willow tree does twist, 
And the willow tree does twine, 

And I will be as true unto my true love 
As the stars in the heavens that shine. 
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[For it’s good to he drinking ale, 
Far better to be drinking wine, 

And I will be as true unto my true love, 
As the stars in the heavens that shine.] 


The Seeds of Love 
Version obtained of Mrs. Goodfield, Crudwell. 


SOWED three seeds of love, 
And I sowed them in the spring, 
In April, May, and June likewise, 
When the small birds so sweetly sing. 


My garden was well planted 
With flowers everywhere, 

But I had not the liberty of choosing for myself 
The flower I loved so dear. 


My gardener was standing by, 
I asked him to choose for me, 

He chose me the violet, the lily, and the pink, 
And it’s them I refused all three. 


The violet I did not like, 
Because it does fade away so soon, 
And the lily and the pink I did overlook, 
I resolved to tarry till June. 


In June there’s a red rosebud, 
And that is the flower for me ; 

I ofttimes plucked at the red rosebud 
Till I gainéd the willow tree. 


The willow tree will twist, 
And the willow tree will twine, 

And I wish I was in the young man’s arms 
That stole away this heart of mine. 


THE BROKEN-DOWN GENTLEMAN 


Then a bunch of rue I’ll wear, 
That no one can ever touch, 

And I'll let the world so plainly see 
That I loved one flower too much. 


The Broken-down Gentleman 


Formerly a favourite throughout the Thames villages. 
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At Wan- 


borough, Wilts, it was sung by Timothy Tassel, the crippled 
blacksmith. I obtained my copy of Charles Hambridge, Buscot, 


Berks. 


HEN I was young, in my youthful days, 


About four-and-twenty years old, 
I spent my time in vanity, 
Along with the ladies so bold. 


I wore the ravels all round my wrist, 
And a cane all in my hand ; 

No farmer’s son would I accept, 
Not one in all the land. 


I kept a pack of good hounds, my boys, 
And servants to wait upon me, 

And I did intend my money to spend, 
And that you can plainly see. 


I kept a coach and six bay horses, 
And hangers all round about, 

A golden tassel on each horse’s head, 
Just ready for me to drive out. 


I steered my coach to Ipswich town, 
Horse racing for to see, 

And there I spent a thousand pound 
In the light of that very same day. 


I steered my coach back home again, 
My traps they did run small ; 

Now I am a broken-down gentleman, 
And that’s the worst of it all. 
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The landlord he came to my house, 
And bailies he brought three, 

He stole away my coach and six, 
And swore he would have me. 


My wife she did most pitiful look, 
My children round me cried, 

To think that I in prison should le 
Until the day I died. 


Fathom the Bowl 


An ancient drinking song, fairly well known from Malmesbury to 
Oaford. I obtained the following, in parts, at Brinkworth, 
Stratton St. Margaret, and Stanton Harcourt. 


OME, all you bold heroes, attend to my song, 
I'll speak in the praise of good brandy and rum ; 
When the cold crystal fountain does over us roll, 
Give me the punch ladle, I'll fathom the bowl. 


From France we get brandy, from Jamaica rum, 
Fine oranges and lemons from Portugal come ; 
Good strong beer and cider in England is sold— 
Give me the punch ladle, [ll fathom the bowl. 


My wife she comes in and she sits at her ease, 

She scolds and she brawls, and does as she please ; 

She may scold and she may brawl till she’s black as the coal— 
Give me the punch ladle, I'll fathom the bowl. 


My father he lies in the depths of the sea, 
Cold rocks for his pillow, what matters to he! 
Ere the cold crystal fountain does over us roll, 
Give me the punch ladle, P’ll fathom the bowl. 


Toast to follow song 
Here’s to the large bee that flies so high! 
The small bee gathers the honey ; 
The poor man he does all the work, 
And the rich man pockets the moncy. 
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Push the Bowl about 


An old drinking song, of which very many, of one kind and another, 
formerly existed. The ancient Greeks had drinking songs, 
which they called Skolia, and of which some relics survive in 
classical literature. Our own drinking songs are litile inferior 
to them: if they were put into Greek they might receive greater, 
though not more deserved, admiration. Obtained of Henry 
Potter, Standlake, Oxon. 


Goce push the bow! about, my boys, 
And never mind the score ! 

And when this good liquor’s gone, 
We'll boldly call for more. 


Chorus 
As to him that will not merry, merry be, 
May he never taste of joys! 
See! see! the game’s in view, 
And follow, my brave boys ! 


The misers are the worst in this world, 
They ofttimes count the score ; 

But give to me contentment, 
Ill never ask for more. 


Here’s a health unto our absent lass, 
Whoever she may be ; 

She dwells in habitations 
More brighter than we. 
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The Jolly Shilling 


The ‘ Jolly Shilling” was popular almost everywhere, it would 
seem: I have heard of it in all parts of the Upper Thames 
Valley. I obtained my copy of Elijah Iles, Inglesham, Wilts. 


HAVE a jolly shilling, a lovely jolly shilling, 
I love my jolly shilling as I do love my life ; 
I’ve a penny for to spend, another for to lend, 
And a jolly, jolly tenpence to carry home to my wife. 


Chorus 
There’s neither pints nor quarts shall grieve me, 
Nor this wide world shall deceive me, 
But bring to me the girl that will keep me, 
While I go rambling about. 


I have a jolly tenpence, a lovely jolly tenpence, 
I love my jolly tenpence as I do love my life, 
I’ve a penny for to spend, another for to lend, 
And a jolly, jolly eightpence to carry home to my wife. 


The song continues, describing the reduction of the shilling till nothing 
is left. The concluding verse denotes the wife’s final share. 


I have a jolly twopence, a lovely jolly twopence, 
I love my jolly twopence as I do love my life ; 
I’ve a penny for to spend, another for to lend, 
And nothing at all to carry home to my own dearest wife. 


Chorus (High Coggs, Witney, version) 


The cocks are crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The landlady’s looking for her right, 
When we go rolling home. 


OLD BROWN ALE 


Old Brown Ale 
Obtained of Charles Hope, Filkins. 


N comes the landlord, he looks so big, 
With his high top hat and his curly wig, 
He looks so big and so precious fat, 
You and I must pay for that. 


Chorus 
Old brown ale, thou art my darling, 


Thou art my comfort, night and morning. 


The brewer he brews it in the pan, 
And the landlord sells it in the can, 
But as for me, I'll play my part, 

For I love thee dearly to my heart. 


It ofttimes makes my friends my foes, 
And likewise makes me pawn my clothes, 
But whilst thou art so nigh my nose, 
Come up, brown ale, and down it goes. 


And if my wife does me despise, 

I'll step up to her and black both her eyes, 
But if she loves me as I love thee, 

What a happy couple we shall be! 


If all the sons of Adam’s race 
Were to assemble in this place, 
I’d just give thee one hearty cheer 
Before I part from thee, my dear! 
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Joke and Push about the Pitcher 
A very old song. Obtained of David Sawyer. 


HE silver moon that shines so bright 
elf I swear with reason is my teacher, 
And, if my midnight glass runs right, 

There’s time to drink another pitcher. 


Chorus 
It’s not yet day. It’s not yet day. 
Why should we forsake good liquor ? 
Until the sunbeams round us play 
Let’s joke and push about the pitcher. 


I dearly love a hearty man— 

No sniggering milk-sop Jimmy Twitcher— 
That loves a lass, and loves a glass, 

And loudly calls for another pitcher. 


They say that we must work all day, 
And sleep at night to wake much richer ; 
But what is all the world does say 
Compared to mirth, my friend, and pitcher. 


Though one may boast a handsome wife, 
Yet strange vagaries may bewitch her ; 
Unvexed I'll lead a cheerful life, 
And boldly call for t’other pitcher. 
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Rosin the Beau 


Obtained at South Marston. The favourite song of the old thatcher 
—William Warren—and his wife Patty. I have nowhere else 
heard the piece. Rosin the Beau was evidently a popular and 
well-known figure, probably the keeper of a noted hostelry. 


| ’VE travelled this wide world over, 
And now to another I’ll go, 

For I know that good quarters are waiting 
To welcome old Rosin the Beau. 


Chorus 
To welcome old Rosin the Beau, 
To welcome old Rosin the Beau, 
For I know that good quarters are waiting 
To welcome old Rosin the Beau. 


When I’m dead and laid out on the counter 
A voice you will hear from below, 
Crying out, “‘ Whisky and water, 
To drink to old Rosin the Beau.” 
To drink, ete. 


And when I am dead, I reckon, 
The ladies will want to, I know, 

Just lift off the lid of the coffin, 
And look at old Rosin the Beau. 
And look, ete. 


Then get a full dozen stout fellows, 
And stand them all round in a row, 

And drink out of half-gallon bottles 
To the name of old Rosin the Beau. 
To the name, etc. 


Then get half a dozen young fellows 
And let them all staggering go, 
And dig a great hole in the meadow, 
And in it toss Rosin the Beau. 
And in it, ete. 
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Then get you a couple of tombstones, 
Put one at my head and my toe, 
And do not fail to scratch on it 
The name of old Rosin the Beau. 
The name, etc. 


I feel that great tyrant approaching, 
That cruel, implacable foe, 
That spares neither age nor condition, 
Not even old Rosin the Beau. 
- Not even, etc. 


There was an Old Couple 


An old nursery song. Communicated by Mrs. May, of South 
Marston. Also heard at Lydiard Millicent, near Purton. It 
seems to have been popular in West Wilts. 


a ote was an old couple and they were poor— 
Qo-o00, Oo-00, Oo-oco— 
There was an old couple and they were poor, 
They lived in a house without any door, 
For a funny old couple were they, 
For a funny old couple were they. 


The old man he went out one day, 

The old woman she was afraid to stay, 
For a funny old woman was she, 
For a funny old woman was she. 


Oh, I’ve been ill since you’ve been gone, 

If you’d been in the yard you’d have heard me groan; 
“Tm sorry for that,” says he, 
“I’m sorry for that,” says he. 


There’s one thing I request of thee, 

Go fetch me an apple from yonder tree. 
‘“‘ That’s easily done,” said he. 
** That’s easily done,” said he. 
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The old man he went up the tree, 

She pulled the ladder and down came he, 
For a funny old woman was she, 
For a funny old woman was she. 


Old Moll 


This quaint old duet was formerly popular around Highworth and 
Longcot (Berks). It dates probably from the seventeenth century, 
and is a very good specimen of the rural muse, differing from 
the common street ballad. Obtained of William Jefferies, 
Longcot. It was usual for the singers to repeat the last verse 
jointly, and bump their backs together at the close. 


S I was walking all along 
Down by a shady grove, 
There I did spy a saucy clown 
Pretending to me his love. 


Chorus 
I’ve sailed in such a town where the sun has 
scorched my nose off, 
I’ve sailed in such a town where the frost has 
clipped my toes off, 
Roddy, oody, oody, ow, dow, dow ! 


YOUTH 
** Good morning, Moll! Where art thou going 
All in the morning gay ? 
I have something to say to thee, 
Sweet Moll, if thou wilt stay.” 


Map 
‘** What hast thou got to say to me? 
Come, tell unto me now, 
For I do not mean to spend my time 
In a way I know not how.” 


YouTH 
‘“‘ Our friends and parents are well agreed 
That married we shall be, | 
So forth pull down thy lofty high looks, 
And swop thy love to me.” 
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Marp 


“Do you think I would wed with a clown ? 
No! better I was bred, 

For I must have a handsome man 
Fore ever I will wed.” 


YOUTH 


‘* What ! byent I handsome enough for thee, 
With my double leather breech, 

A gold-laced band about my neck ? 
Look on me the other twitch.” 


Map 


** Now I must have some butcher’s meat, 
And bread and butter fine, 

And every morning a dish of tea 
To drink instead of wine.” 


YoutTH 
““'Won’t some good fat bacon serve thy turn, 
Some delicate powdered beef, 
Some bread and cheese, and milk, sweet Moll ? 
That’s farmer’s food indeed.”’ 


Marp 


““ Now I must have a silken gown, 
And petticoats likewise, 

My stockings of the finest silk, 
And my shoes of the highest price.” 


Youru 


*“Won’t one good garment serve thy turn, 
And petticoats likewise ; 

Thy stockings of a good true blue, 
And thy shoes of the lowest price ? ” 


Maip 
“I’ve been to a boarding school, 
And better I was bred ; 
And I will have a handsome man 
Fore ever I will wed.”’ 


OLD MOLL 


Youtu 


“A little learning I have had, 
And that I’ve most forgot ; 

But if thou wilt not marry me, 
There puts an end to all that.” 


Old Moll 
Version obtained of William Moulden, Highworth, Wilts. 


YoutTH 


“* ¢ ~*~ OOD morning, Moll, where art thou going, 


All in the morning gay ? 
I have something to say to thee, 
Sweet Moll, if thou wilt stay.” 


Matp 


“What hast thou got to say to me, 
Thou foolish fellow, now ? 

Dost think I’m going to spend my breath 
On such a fool as thou? ” 


Youtu 


** Now, Moll, what makes thee talk so fine, 
All in the morning gay ? 

I think thou’st been to school of late, 
Although thou didst not stay.” 


Marp 


“Then if I’ve been to school of late, 
That is no odds to thee; 

For I think thou ought’st to go to school 
To learn to talk to me.”’ 


YoutTH 


“Now, Moll, pull down thy lofty high pride, 
And lodge with me instead, 

For both our friends are well agreed 
That thou and I shall wed.” 
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Maip 


“Then I will not pull down my lofty, high pride, 
Nor lodge with thee, indeed, 

For I must have some handsome young man 
To share my marriage bed.” 


YoutTH 


“What! byent I a handsome young man, 
With my double leather breech, 

My cravat round about my neck, 
Besides the other twitch ? ” 


Maip 


‘* Then I should want a joint of meat, 
When every day I dine ; 

And afterwards a cup of tea, 
Likewise a glass of wine.” 


YoutTu 


*'Won’t good fat bacon serve thy turn, 
And mustard-powdered beef ? 

Good bread and cheese must serve thy turn ; 
That is a farmer’s chief.” 


Maip 


“Tf thou and I should ever wed, 
As sure as thou art born, 

A cuckold thou shouldst surely be, 
And thou shouldst wear a horn.”’ 


YoutTu 


“Then if a cuckold I should be, 
Thou and I should never agree ; 
So let us kiss and part, sweet Moll, 

And never wedded be.”’ 
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Dick Turpin 


We have here three songs dealing with the famous highwayman. 
The first two are versions of one original; the third is inde- 
pendent, and distinct from them. It is also more modern. 
Just how old it is I cannot say; it was sung at Aston, near 
Bampton, over sixty years ago, I am told. First copy obtained 
of the late ‘“* Wassail”” Harvey, Cricklade. 


ICK TURPIN, hero, is my name, 
I brought myself to grief and shame ; 
*Twas my light fingers and nimble hands 
That caused me to leave my native land. 


Chorus 
Hurrah, Turpin! Turpin, hero ! 
I am the valiant, the Turpin bold. 


Turpin being so bold and cute 

To hide his money all in his boot, 

“And I,” said the lawyer, “‘ and I’ll hide mine ; 
Ill stitch it in the lappet of my coat behind.” 


As Turpin was riding to the top of the hill, 

There he bid the lawyer for to stand still, 

Saying, ‘‘ The lappet of your coat, sir, it must come off, 
For my Black Bess wants a new saddle cloth.” 


Oh, now poor Dick is grabbed at last, 

And for a game cock he’s tried and cast— 
‘“* Here’s a hundred pound, at the day I die, 
Will I leave Jack Ketch for a legacy.” 


Chorus 
Hurrah, Turpin! Turpin, hero ! 
I am the valiant, the Turpin bold. 
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Turpin and the Lawyer 


This copy, I believe, was the one commonly sung in Somersetshire ; 
it does not differ radically from the foregoing Wiltshire version. 
The words I obtained of Mr. H. Gascoigne, blacksmith, Kemble, 
near Cirencester. 


S Turpin was riding on the moor, 
He saw a lawyer on before, 
And, riding up, he thus did say, 
‘“* Have you seen Turpin ride this way ? ” 


Chorus 
For ’tis hey ! ’tis ho! Turpin, hero ! 
I am the valiant Dick Turpin. 


““No, Pve not seen Turpin for many a day, 

Nor neither should I wish to meet him on the way ; 
For if I did, I make no doubt, 

That my pockets he would rummage out ; 

But, as for my money, he would not find, 

For I’ve got it sewn in my capes behind.” 


They rode till they came to the powder mill, 
When Dick bid the lawyer to stand still— 
“Tis the capes of your coat I must have off, 
For my horse is in want of a new saddle cloth.” 


Now Turpin he’s condemned at last, 

And for a game cock he must die at last— 
““ Here is twenty guineas, before I die, 

I give Jack Ketch as a small legacy.” 
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Dick Turpin’s Ride 


As I have said, this was sung at Aston ; it wvis-also known. at Coate, 
Chimney, and Shifford, Oxon. Copy obtained of G. Giles, 
Blunsdon Hill. ‘a + 


7 ICK TURPIN, bold Dick, hie away!” was the cry 
Of my pals, who were startled, you guess. ; 
The pistols were levelled, the bullets whizzed by, 
As I jumped on the back of Black Bess. 


Three officers, mounted, led forward the chase, 
Resolved in the capture to share ; 

But I smiled on their efforts, though swift was their pace, 
As I urged on my bonny black mare. 


Hark away! Hark away! Still onward we press, 
And I saw by the glimmers of morn, 

Full many a mile on the back of Black Bess 
That night I was gallantly borne. 


High over, my Bet! thy fatigue thou must bear. 
Well cleared! Never falter for breath. 

Hark forward, brave girl! my bonny black mare ! 
We are speeding for life or for death. 


When the spires of York Minster now burst on my view, 
And the chimes they were ringing a knell— 

Halt! halt! my brave mare, they no longer pursue. 
As she halted, she staggered, she fell. 


Her breathings are over, all hushed to her grave, 
My poor Black Bess, once my pride ! 

But her heart she had burst, her rider to save— 
For Dick Turpin she lived and she died. 
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The Shepherd’s Daughter 


“ The Shepherd’s Daughter” dates probably from the age of Queen 
Elizabeth. A version is to be found in Percy’s Reliques, and 
there is a Scottish rendering under the title “ Earl Richard.” 
The song was popular at Filkins and Lechlade. Obtained of 
Shepherd Banting, Quenington. 

-. J T’S of an old shepherd’s daughter, 
I Kept sheep on the hills so high ; 
And one of the King’s court servants 

By chance came riding by. 


Chorus 
So we'll go no more a-roving, 
So we'll go no more a-roving. 


“Tl give to thee my gay gold watch, 
Likewise my gay gold ring, 

If thou’lt go with me to yonder green grove 
To hear the small birds sing.” 


“Since thou art one of the King’s court servants, 
And hast confessed the same, 

Now, if thou be a kind young man, 
Pray, tell to me thy name.” 


** Some they call me Jack, my dear, 
And some they call me John ; 

But when I am at the King’s high gate, 
They call me sweet William.” 


He mounted on his lily-white horse, 
As fast as he could ride ; 

She picked her petticoats under her arm, 
And ran by the horse’s side. 


When she came to the King’s high gate, 
She went the bell to ring, 

And who should be there but the King himself, 
To let this fair maid in. 
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“What dost thou want, my pretty maid ? 
What dost thou want ? ” said he ; 

“JT want one of your merry, merry men, 
For he has robbéd me.” 


‘“ Has he robbed you of your gay gold watch, 
Or of your gay gold ring ? ” 

““ No, but he has robbed me of my liberty, 
And that’s a more useful thing. 


“Then, if he be a married man, 
Hanged he shall be ; 

But, if he be a single man, 
His body I'll give thee.” 


He calléd up his merry, merry men, 
By one, by two, by three, 

And the last that he called was sweet William— 
‘* Oh, that’s the lad!’ cried she. 


“The very first town that we come to 
Then we will buy the ring, 

And the very next town that we come to 
The marriage shall begin. 


**T wish I’d drunk the cold well water, 
Before I had drunk wine, 

And before any old shepherd’s daughter 
Should have been a bride of mine.” 
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Here’s First to those Farmers 


An old song, though I cannot assign to it its particular date. Asa 
piece of satire it is interesting ; no doubt it correctly represents 
the feelings of many of the poor at a time when they were pressed 
by want and hard circumstances. Obtained of Alfred Smith, 
Watchfield, Berks. 


ERE’S first to those farmers who do sell the corn, 
And they are as big rogués as ever were born ; 
They are never contented, but still they have none, 
If the land were to yield fifty bushels for one. 


Now the next rogue I found was a thief in a mill, 
Out of other folk’s bags his own for to fill ; 

And all his delight was in taking of toll— 

One with a dish and the other with a bowl. 


Now here’s next to those bakers who did it complete, 
And all their delight was the poor for to cheat ; 

The bread we do eat it does us much harm, 

It’s mixed with white alum, bean meal, and bad barm. 


Now, if you go to those butchers for a bit of good meat, 
Be sure and watch the butcher, or else he will cheat ; 
He’ll cock up his scales and he’ll make them come down ; 
He'll swear it is weight if it wants half a pound. 


Now if you go to those landlords for a drop of good ale, 
’*T will be either too sharp, too flat, or too stale ; 

And if his customers grumble he’ll say, “‘ I don’t care ! 
I’m certain that mine is the very best beer.” 


Now we’re pinched in our bellies, and pinched in our clothes, 
And the shoemaker pinches us up in our toes ; 

Now I think we have all good reason to sing, 

And to see all those rogues on the gallows to swing. 
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Prop of the Land 


Again we hear the voice of the poor, complaining of hard times, 
poverty, and lack of sympathy on the part of their employers. 
The “ Prop of the land” is a very good expression, and there 
is optimism and good nature at the end of the piece. The song 
is old. I obtained the copy of Robert Godwin, Southrop. 


HE prop of the land is the hard-working man, 
His health let us pledge in a glass ! 
And they who say No, it will very soon show 
They don’t belong to the working class. 


Why should the rich man despise us, the poor, 
When we toil for them hard, night and day ? 
The time it will come when the rich man will go, 

By the side of the poor man he must lay. 


Death lays low, ay! low, great and small, 
If life was a thing we could buy, 

The rich man would live—what thousands he would give ! 
While a poor man he might die. 


A poor man is happy while he has work to do, 
If the rich man only to him give 

A fair day’s pay for a hard day’s toil : 
His motto’s to live and let live. 


Those rich grinding knives will have us poor slaves, 
And take from the poor man what he earns ; 

To hear them boast how they carry every course ! 
And the poor man they treat like a worm. 


The prop of the land is the hard-working man, 
His health let us pledge in a glass ! 

And they who say No, it will very soon show 
They don’t{belongjto the{working{class. 
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Toast 


Here’s luck to the swan that crosses yonder brook ! 
Here’s luck to the house of industry! 

Here’s luck to every poor man’s wife 

That drinks health to her country ! 

If life was a thing that money could buy, 

The rich would live and the poor might die. 

Here’s oceans of wine, rivers of beer, 

A nice little wife, and ten thousand a year! 


» 


Will the Weaver 


The two following songs, it will be seen, though not quite similar 
in subject, beth relate the adventures of one who was surprised 
in the house of another, and was forced to seek refuge up the 
chimney, from which he was driven and expelled with indignity. 
I had great difficulty in obtaining the complete copies. “‘ Will 
the Weaver”’ I traced from Wroughton to Wanborough, thence 
to Latton, thence to Watchfield, and finally confirmed the copy 
at Arlington, Bibury. Words of Alfred Smith, Watchfield, 
Berks ; and Charles Messenger, Cerney Wick. 


“4 OTHER, mother, I am married, 

i I wish that I had longer tarried ; 
For the women kind, I do declare, 
They often will the breeches wear.” 


““O son, O son, what’s the matter ? 
Does she scold or does she chatter ? 
Or does she out of reason run ? 

Is that true, ny loving son ? 


“You go home and kindly love her, 
Then perhaps she may recover ; 
Give my daughter what’s her due, 
And let me hear no more of you. 


‘* Give her gold and give her treasure, 
Give her all things out of measure ; 
And if she does again rebel, 

Take a stick and bang her well.” 
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“IT saw with her Will the Weaver, 
Very free and close together, 

At the threshold of the door ; 
They went in—I saw no more. 


“Then I went home in a great wonder, 

Rapping at the door like thunder : 

*Who’s there ? Who’s there ?’ the weaver cried. 
*°Tis my husband, and you must hide.’ 


“Then up the chimney he did venture, 
The while she did her husband enter ; 

I searched the house and chambers round, 
Nowhere in the world could he be found. 


‘** There I stood like one amazéd, 

And straightway up the chimney gazéd, 
And there I saw that wretched soul, 
Sitting on the chimney pole. 


“*Ay! ay! my lad! I’m glad I’ve found thee, 
I'll neither hang thee, kill, nor drown thee, 

But [ll stifle thee with smoke.’ 

Thus I thought, but nothing spoke. 


‘** Then I made it my endeavour 
For to stifle Will the Weaver, 
Making up a good, roaring fire, 

For to please my own heart’s desire. 


‘“‘ My wife cries out with free goodwill, 
‘Loving husband, a man you'll kill. 
Since I’ve been your lawful wife, 
Take him down, and spare his life.’ 


“Then from the chimney I boldly took him, 
And most callously I shook him, 

And, at the end of every stroke, 

“Come here no more to stop my smoke.’ 
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“TI took a stick and well did beat him, 
And most cruelly did ill-treat him, 
And, to his very great surprise, 

Sent him home with two black eyes. 


“The neighbours met him on the green, 
Crying, ‘ Wherever hast thou been ?’ 
The weaver answered them in joke, 

‘ Hanging the bacon in the smoke.’ ” 


Will the Weaver, Will the Weaver, 
None so black as Wilt the Weaver ! 
Nor a devil of a chimney sweeper 

Half so black as Will the Weaver ! 


Butter and Cheese and All 


I heard this, imperfectly, at Inglesham and Buscot. After many 
inquiries I found a more complete version at Stanton Harcourt, 
but I was not satisfied. Eventually I discovered it again at 
Southmoor, near Kingston Bagpuize, Berks. It is very old, 
as is also the song preceding ; I believe them to have been in 
existence for more than a century. Words of W. Dawson, Sution, 
Oxon; and W. Ostley, Southmoor, Berks. 


T’S a pity you should tease me so, 
Or tempt me for to sing, 

You know it never lay in my power 
To do any such a thing ; 

But since that you do plague me so, 
I'll see what I can do, 

And when I come to the chorus, 
You must all help me, too. 


I fell in love with a greasy cook— 
The truth I won’t deny— 

And why a cook should be my choice, 
I'll tell you the reason why ; 

Because she had plenty of good pies, 
Plum pudding, and roast beef, 

And when my belly was empty 
She gave to it relief. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE AND ALL 


I received an invitation 
Some supper for to take, 
And kindly did accept it, 
All for my belly’s sake ; 
And after supper was over 
Of the cupboard she took the keys, 
One pocket she crammed with butter, 


And the other she crammed with cheese. 


I had not been talking with her long— 
About half an hour, or more— 
Before the master of the house 
Came rap-tapping at the door ; 
And I, not knowing where to hide, 
Up the chimney then did fly, 
And there I sat on the katerlog, 
Like a sweep exalted high. 


I had not been up there long, 
A-sitting at my ease, 

Before the fire began to melt my butter, 
Likewise to toast my cheese ; 

And every drop that fell below, 
It made the fire to flare, 

The master up the chimney peeped, 
And swore the devil was there. 


Then up they got upon the chimney-top, 
And threw some water down, 

They swilled me out at the bottom, 
And I ran up the town ; 

The dogs did bark as I did run, 
The children they did squall, 


And all the old women cried out, ‘“‘ Well done! 


There goes butter and cheese and all.” 
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I keep my Dogs and Ferrets, too 


The following is a poaching song ; it is very old. I have heard it at 
Manton, near Marlborough, and in several other viilages far 
remote. The words were supplied to me by Christopher Carter, 
Watchfield, Berks. 


KEEP my dogs and ferrets, too, 
I have them in my keeping, 
To catch good hares all in the night, 
While the gamekeeper lies sleeping. 


My dogs and I went out one night, 
’T was to view their habitation, 

Up jumped poor puss and away ran she 
Straightway to our plantation. 


She had not gone so very far in 
Before something caught her running ; 
So loudly then she cried out, “‘ Aunt !”’ 
Says I, “‘ Uncle’s just a-coming.” 


I then drew out my little pen-knife, 
All quickly for to paunch her ; 

She turned out one of the female kind,! 
How glad I was I catched her! 


Now we'll go down to a public inn 
And drink this hare quite mellow, 

And I'll spend a crown, and a merry crown, too, 
And be a hearty, bold fellow. 


1 A female hare is considered better eating than a male. 
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Once I was Single 
Obtained of John Chambers, Broadwell, Oxon. 


NCE I was single, O then, 
Once I was single, O then, 
And when I was single, my pockets did jingle, 
And I long to get single again. 


Chorus 
Again, and again, and again, 
Again, and again, and again, 
For when I was single, my pockets did jingle, 
And I long to get single again. 


I married a wife, O then, 
I married a wife, O then, 

I married a wife, she was the plague of my life, 
And I long to get single again. 


My wife she took fever, O then, 
My wife she took fever, O then, 

My wife she took fever, I hope it won’t leave her, 
For I long to get single again. 


My wife she died, O then, 
My wife she died, O then ; 

My wife she died, and I laughed till I cried, 
For I knew I was single again. 


I had a funeral, O then, 
I had a funeral, O then ; 

Sweet music did play, I danced all the way, 
For I knew I was single again. 


I married another, O then, 
I married another, O then ; 

I married another, much worse than the other, 
And I long to get single again. 
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The Husbandman and the Servoingman 


This ancient duet was the favourite of the rustics, especially at 
harvest-homes, in Latton, and around the Thames Head at 
Kemble, Somerford Keynes and Oaksey. I obtained my copy 
of Thomas Dunn, Stratton St. Margaret. 


SERVINGMAN 


ELL met! well met! my friend, 
All on the highway riding 
So simply alone, as you stand ; 
Oh, pray! come tell to me 
What calling you might be ? 
Oh, are you not a servingman ? 


HusBANDMAN 


Oh no, my brother dear ! 
What makes thee to inquire 
Of any such thing at my hand ? 
Indeed! Ill not refrain, 
But I will tell thee plain, 
I am a downright husbandman. 


SERVINGMAN 


If a husbandman you be, 
Pray ! come along with me, 
So instantly out of hand ; 
For I think, within some space, 
I will take you to a place 
Where you can be a servingman. 


HusBANDMAN 


As for thy diligence 
I return thee many thanks, 
I require no such thing at thy hand ; 
But something to me show, 
Whereby that I may know 
The pleasures of a servingman. 
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SERVINGMAN 


Why ! a servingman has pleasure 
Beyond all measure, 
With the cup and the glass in his hand ; 
The meat that he doth eat, 
And the game that he doth keep— 
That’s the pleasure for a servingman. 


HusBANDMAN 


My pleasure’s more, I know, 
To see my corn to grow, 
And so thriving it grows on the land ; 
So, therefore, I do mean 
To go ploughing with my team, 
To keep myself a husbandman. 


SERVINGMAN 


Kind sir! it’s a fine thing 
To ride out with the king, 
Lord, duke, earl, or any such one ; 
To hear the horns to blow, 
See the hounds all in a row— 
That’s your pleasure for a servingman. 


HusBANDMAN 


My pleasure’s more than that, 
To see my oxen fat, 
And a stack of good hay by them stand, 
My ploughing and my sowing, 
My reaping and my mowing— 
That’s the pleasure for a husbandman. 


SERVINGMAN 


Kind sir! then we do wear 
Things costly, rich and rare, 
Our coats all gold lace have got on ; 
Our shirts as white as milk, 
Our stockings they are silk— 
That’s your habit for a servingman. 
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HusBANDMAN 


As for thy gaudy gear, 
Give me the clothes I wear, 
Green bushes to trample upon ; 
Give me a good great-coat, 
And in my purse a groat— 
That’s your habit for a husbandman. 


SERVINGMAN 


Kind sir! then we do eat 
Such delicate, fine meat— 
Our turkey-cock, capon and swan ; 
And after we do dine 
We drink of the best wine— 
That’s your living for a servingman. 


HussBpANDMAN 


As for your cock and capon, 
Give me some beans and bacon, 
And a pot of good ale now and then ; 
For, in a farmer’s house, 
There is good ham and souse— 
That’s your living for a husbandman. 


SERVINGMAN 


Kind sir! it would be bad 
If there none could be had 
The table to wait upon ; 
There is neither lord nor king, 
Nor any gentleman, 
Could do without the servingman. 


HusBANDMAN 


Kind sir! it would be wuss 
If there were none of us 
For to plough and to fallow the land ; 
There is neither lord, duke, king, 
Nor any gentleman 
Could do without the husbandman. 
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SERVINGMAN 


Kind sir! I must confess, 
And grant you your request, 
And give you the uppermost hand ; 
Although it is so painful, 
Your calling is most gainful— 
I wish I was a husbandman. 


HusBANDMAN 


Then come! let us all 
Together, great and small, 
Pray for king and grain of the land ; 
Come! let us all for ever 
Do our best endeavour 
To maintain the husbandman, 


The Bold Dragoon 


Obtained of William Jefferies, of Longcot, Berks. The favourite 
piece of his father, Aaron Jefferies, and a very old song. It 
was also formerly sung at Broadwell, Oxon. 


o Y father is a lord, a lord of high renown 
And if I should wed a soldier that would pull his 
honour down ; 
So it’s your birth and my birth that never will agree, 
So take it as a warning, bold Dragoon,”’ said she. 


‘“* No warning, no warning I never mean to take, 
I’ll either wed or die, my love, all for your sweet sake.” 
And when he spoke those words it made the lady’s heart 


bleed, 
To church they both went and were married with speed. 


But when they were married and returning home again, 
The lady spied her father and seven armed men— 
‘“‘ I’m afraid,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ we both shall be slain soon.” 


‘** J fear nothing at all,” said the jolly Dragoon. 
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“There is no time to prittle, there is no time to prattle, 

There are seven armed men just fitting for the battle ; 

For I will draw my broadsword, and I’ll make their bones to 
rattle.” 

The lady held the horse while the Dragoon fought the battle. 


“Hold your hand, dear Dragoon! Dear Dragoon, hold your 
hand, 

And you shall have my daughter and ten thousand pounds in 
hand.” 

“‘ Fight on,” says the lady, “‘ my portion is so small.” 

‘“‘ Hold your hand, dear Dragoon, and you shall have it all.” 


So all you young ladies that have got gold in store, 
Never despise a soldier although he’s so poor ; 
Although he’s so poor he will fight for the crown— 
Here’s a health to King George and his jolly Dragoon. 


Thames Head Wassailers’ Song 


I have named this the “* Thames Head Wassailers’ Song” because 
I have not heard it except around the Thames source. It has 
been called the “‘ Gloucestershire Wassailing Song,” though it 
seems to have been quite as popular in North Wilts as in 
Gloucestershire, especially at Brinkworth, Somerford, Oaksey, 
Ashton Keynes, and Cricklade. The bowl is variously said to 
have been made of a sycamore, maplin, and maypole-ing tree, 
and there are other minor differences in the current versions. 
Copy obtained of “ Wassail” Harvey, Cricklade, and E. Smart, 
Oaksey, Wilts. 


ASSAIL, wassail, all over the town, 
Our toast is white and our ale is brown, 
Our bow! it is made of a maplin tree, 
And so is good beer of the best barley. 


Here’s to the ox, and to his long horn; 

May God send our maester a good crap o’ corn ! 
A good crap o’ corn, and another o’ hay, 

To pass the cold wintry winds away. 
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Here’s to the ox, and to his right ear ; 

May God send our maester a happy New Year! 
A happy New Year, as we all may see, 

With our wassailing bowl we will drink unto thee. 


Here’s to old Jerry, and to her right eye; 

May God send our mistress a good Christmas pie ! 
A good Christmas pie, as we all may see, 

And a wassailing bowl we will drink unto thee. 


Here’s to old Boxer, and to his long tail ; 

I hope that our maester’ll hae n’er a ’oss vail ! 
N’er a ’oss vail, as we all may see, 

And a wassailing bowl we will drink unto thee. 


Come, pretty maidens—I suppose there are some ! 
Never let us poor young men stand on the cold stone ; 
The stones they are cold, and our shoes they are thin, 
The fairest maid in the house let us come in! 

Let us come in, and see how you do. 


Marp 


Yes, if you will, and welcome, too! 


Here’s to the maid, and the rosemary tree, 

The ribbons are wanted, and that you can see ; 
The ribbons are wanted, and that you can see, 
With our wassailing bowl we will drink unto thee. 


Now, boteler, come, fill us a bowl o’ the best, 
And we hope that thy sowl in heaven may rest ; 
But if you do bring us a bowl o’ the small, 
Then down shall go boteler, bowl and all, 

Bowl and all, bowl and all ; 

Then down shall go boteler, bowl and all. 


Now, master and mistress, if you are within, 

Send down some of your merry, merry men, 

That we may eat and drink before the clock strikes ten, 
Our jolly wassail ; 

When joy comes unto our jolly wassail. 
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Bold Sir Rylas 


A very old song, formerly popular in North Wilts, especially around 
Bradon, where it is still sung by the local traveller and dealer, 
Daniel Morgan. Morgan’s great-grandfather was a squire, and 
he disinherited his son and also attempted to shoot him, lying 
in wait for him for three days and nights with a loaded gun, 
because he courted a pretty gipsy girl. In spite of the squire’s 
opposition, however, his son married the gipsy lass and left 
home to travel with his wife’s kindred and earn his living by 
dealing, and attending the markets and fairs. Daniel Morgan, 
of whom I obtained Sir Rylas, is a witty and vivacious man. 
He lives amid the woods of Bradon, the relic of the once large 
forest of that name, in which the famous Fulke Fitzwarrene is 
said to have defied the King at the time of the Barons’ War. I 
have spent pleasant hours in the cottage, during the dark winter 
evenings, listening to the old man’s songs, which he sang sitting 
on a low stool cutting out clothes-pegs from green withy, while 
his wife sat opposite making potato nets. The ‘“‘ I an dan dilly,” 
etc., 1s meant to interpret the sound of the bugle horn. 


OLD Sir Rylas a-hunting went— 
I an dan dilly dan, 
Bold Sir Rylas a-hunting went— 
Killy koko an, 
Bold Sir Rylas a-hunting went, 
To kill some game was his intent— 
I an dan dilly dan killy koko an. 


He saw a wild woman sat in a tree: 
Good lord, what brings thee here ? said she. 
I an dan dilly dan killy koko an. 


There is a wild boar all in this wood, 
He'll eat thy flesh and drink thy blood, 
As thee beest a jovial hunter. 


What shall I do this wild boar to see ? 
Why! Wind thy horn and he’ll come to thee, 
As thee beest a jovial hunter. 
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He put his horn unto his mouth, 
And blew it east, north, west, and south— 
I an dan dilly dan killy koko an. 


The wild boar heard him in his den, 
And out came with young ones nine or ten— 
I an dan dilly dan killy koko an. 


Then bold Sir Rylas this wild boar fell on— 
I an dan dilly dan, 

He fought him three hours by the day, 

Till the wild boar fain would have run away— 
I an dan dilly dan killy koko an, 


Now, since thou hast killed my spotted pig— 
I an dan dilly dan, 
There are three things I will have of thee: 
That’s thy horse, thy hounds, and thy fair lady, 
As thee beest a jovial hunter. 


Now, since I have killed thy spotted pig— 
I an dan dilly dan, 

There’s nothing thou shalt have of me, 

Neither my horse, hounds, nor fair lady, 
As I am a jovial hunter. 


Then bold Sir Rylas this wild woman fell on— 
I an dan dilly dan, 

Then bold Sir Rylas this wild woman fell on— 
Killy koko an, 

He split her head down to her chin, 

You ought to have seen her kick and grin— 
I an dan dilly dan killy koko an. 
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The Draggle-tailed Gipsies 


A very old and once highly popular piece, at this time to be obtained 
only with difficulty. I give below two versions, the first by 
Shadrach Haydon, the shepherd of Hatford, Berks. 


~HERE came three gipsies to the gate, 
‘| They sang brisk and bouny O, 
They sang so neat and _so tomplete, 
Downstairs came the lady O. 


Then she put off her silken gown, 

And with a blanket round her shoulders thrown, 
Said she’d leave her new-wedded lord 

And follow the draggle-tailed gipsies O. 


When the old lord he came home 
Inquiring for his lady O, 
The housemaid thus made him reply, 
“‘She’s gone with the draggle-tailed gipsies O.” 


*“Come, bridle me my milkwhite steed, 
And saddle him so bonny O, 
That I may ride and seek for my dear 
That is gone with the draggle-tailed gipsies O.” 


Then he went riding all that night 
And part of the next morning O, 

And there he saw his own true love 
Sitting with the draggle-tailed gipsies O. 


‘““ How could you leave good house and land ? 
How could you leave your money 0? 

Or how could you leave your new-wedded lord 
To follow the draggle-tailed gipsies O? ” 


““ What care I for my house and land! 
Or what care I for my money O! 

I don’t care a fig for my new-wedded lord, 
Pll follow the draggle-tailed gipsies O. 
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“* Last night I lay on a new feather bed, 
With my new-wedded lord by my side O, 
But to-night I will lie in the cold open fields 
Along with the draggle-tailed gipsies O.”’ 


The Draggle-tailed Gipsies 
The Oxfordshire version, as sung by G. Giles, Filkins, near Lechlade. 


HERE were seven gipsies all in a row, 
And they sang brisk and bonny O; 
They all went down to Newcastle gate, 
And there they sang so merrily O. 


They sang so neat and so complete 
Till downstairs came the lady O, 

With a blanket round her shoulders thrown 
To follow the draggle-tailed gipsies O. 


When the old lord he came home 
Inquiring for his lady O, 
The servants made the best of replies, 
** She’s gone with the draggle-tailed gipsies O.” 


The old lord went out and called to his groom, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Saddle two horses and bridle them O, 
And you will ride high and I will ride low, 
And we'll ride until we find her, O.” 


As we were going through a wide open field, 
It was there I saw my Polly O; 

There sat seven gipsies all in a row, 
And amongst them was my lady O. 


**O Polly dear, how came you here ? 
How came you so far to ramble O? 
What made you come to the wide open fields 
Along with the draggle-tailed gipsies O ? 
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“Last night you slept on a sweet feather bed, 
Where blankets and sheets were plentiful O, 
But to-night you will lie on the wide open fields 

Along with the draggle-tailed gipsies O.” 


**O what care I for house and land ? 
And what care I for money O? 

Or what care I for my new-wedded lord ? 
I’ll follow the draggle-tailed gipsies O. 


‘“*T care not for thy sweet feather bed, 
Where blankets and sheets are plentiful O, 
But I'll eat of the grass, and drink of the dew, 
And follow the draggle-tailed gipsies O.”’ 


I am a Pretty Wench 
Words of David Sawyer. 


AM a pretty wench, 
And I came a long way hence, 
But for sweethearts I can get none, none, none ; 
But for sweethearts I can get none. 


If it had not been for one, 

I should have married, long and gone, 

To a weaver that weaves at his loom, loom, loom ; 
To a weaver that weaves at his loom. 


I couldn’t have a weaver, 

To be my own deceiver, 

While the carter he came smiling in my face, face, face ; 
While the carter he came smiling in my face. 


The carter dresses fine, 

He drinks strong beer, ale, and wine, 

And smokes tobacco, as you may suppose, suppose, suppose ; 
And smokes tobacco, as you may suppose. 
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If the carter I can’t have 

I'll go single to my grave, . 

For I dream of him when I am asleep, asleep, asleep ; 
For I dream of him when I am asleep. 


The carter is the lad, 

He’s so beautifully clad, 

And his breath smells as sweet as the rose, rose, rose ; 
And his breath smells as sweet as the rose. 


In Rockley Firs 


This is of Wiltshire origin. Rockley Firs is near Marlborough, 
and was a noted rendezvous of poachers in times gone by. Hares 
were in great abundance ; I have heard of a case in which a 
poacher claimed to have killed three at one shot. There were 
frequent encounters with gamekeepers, and it may be to one 
of these that the song refers. Obtained of William Preston, 
Grafton, Oxon. He is an old earth-stopper, and remembers 
to have heard the song near Cricklade, many years ago. 


N Rockley Firs where I was sought, 
I thought that night I should have been caught ; 
The moon shone bright, the stars gave light, 
And from them all I ran away. 


I went to the tavern on Sunday night, 
I called for a pottle, likewise a pipe ; 
A special warrant it was brought in, 
And taken I was in Cole’s kitchen. 


I slept at Cole’s all that long night, 
Mark Hanks came in before ’twas light, 
And says, ‘‘ Young man, you must away 
From Marlborough jail, this very day.” 


He mounted a gig in Marlborough town, 
And off to Salisbury I was bound ; 

In irons strong they bound my hands, 
So I was forced to go at their command. 
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I stood my trial, I am got free, 

I am not transported, you all may see ; 
*Twas in a dark cell where I did lie, 
Where locks and bolts like the bullets fly. 


The Squire and the’ Chambermaid 


This song I heard at Highworth. It was sung by Blacksmith Barrett, 
of Sevenhampton, to whose son, Mr. Frank Barrett, I am in- 
debted for the words. I have not met with it elsewhere. 


OT far from the town there lived a squire, 
An open-hearted blade, 

Long time he had a great desire 

To kiss his chambermaid ; 
One summer’s morn, being full of glee, 

He took her to the shade, 
And, underneath the mulberry tree, 

He kissed the chambermaid. 


Now the parson’s wife at the window high, 
This amorous couple surveyed, 

She wished, and did solemnly protest, 
She had been the chambermaid ; 

When all was o’er young Kitty cried, 
“* Kind sir, I’m sore afraid 

That woman there will tell your wife 
You’ve kissed the chambermaid.” 


Now the squire perceived of a lucky thought, 
And instantly conveyed 

Her ladyship unto the spot 
Where he had kissed the maid ; 

And, underneath the mulberry tree, 
He took her to the shade, 

And three times three well kissed was she, 
Much like the chambermaid. 
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Next morning goes the parson’s wife— 
For scandal was her trade— 

““T saw your squire, upon my life, 
Kissing the chambermaid ! ” 

“Oh, where, or when ? ” the lady cried, 
““Tll soon discharge the jade.”— 

““°Twas underneath the mulberry tree 
I saw him kiss your maid.”’ 


“Oh no,” replied her ladyship, 
**“ My spouse you don’t degrade, 
*T was I that chanced to take that trip, 
And not the chambermaid.” 
Both parties parted in a pet, 
Not knowing what was said, 
And Kitty keeps her service yet— 
The pretty chambermaid. 


The Four Seasons 


It would be superfluous for me to point out the qualities of the follow- 
ing. It reminds me in some respects of the Fourth Ode of the 
First Book of Horace: though the Roman poet sang in a more 
exalted strain, his verses have not more felicity of description. 
The piece was sung at Culkerton, where I obtained it of Mr. 
Arthur Halliday. 


OME all you lads and lasses, I pray now give attention 
Unto these few lines that so lately have been penned, 
The four seasons of the year which I’m now about to mention ; 
The beauty of most things on Nature it does depend ; 
When you are young, and in your prosperity, 
Cheer up your hearts and revive like the spring ; 
Join yourselves together like the birds in February, 
Valentine’s Day unto us love will bring. 


Spring it is the first of the seasons I shall mention ; 
To see the fields and meadows all covered with green, 
The trees bring forth their buds with a fruitful intention, 
Which every year is so plainly to be seen ; 
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To see the innocent lambs round their dams they are playing, 
The cuckoo is singing through each shady grove ; 

All Nature is reviving instead of decaying, 
Then each drooping heart begins to remove. 


Summer it comes next, which makes all things look bolder ; 
To see the fields and meadows all decked with hay and corn ! 
The mower he goes forth with his scythe upon his shoulder, 
His firkin in hand, and so early in the morn ; 
The time it will come when we all must be doing, 
We reapers and mowers and farmers among ; 
We’ll cut down the corn and we’ll haul it to the mow, 
And at night we’ll drink its health with a merry, merry song. 


Autumn quarter it comes next, which is not so hot and sultry ; 
The sportsman goes forth with his dog and his gun, 

He knocks down birds, both the partridge and the pheasant, 
Some do it for profit, while others for fun ; 

To see the fruitful trees, how the farmer is befriended, 
To fill up the cask that so long has been dry, 

To see the drooping leaves from the trees they are falling, 
A more severe season will come by and by. 


Cold Winter it comes next, which makes all things shiver, 
To see the poor thresher going to the barn, 

His coat it is well lined with serge or with beaver, 
He follows on his task to keep himself warm ; 

For the air it is so high, and it is so very chilly, 
The streams are bound up with the cold icy frost, 

The bleak winds do whistle through every green valley, 
The beauty of most things all seems to be lost. 


But a milder wind will blow, and the snow melt off the mountains 
The face of the earth will again to be seen, 

The days increase their length, and the sun unbind the fountains, 
Which by the late frost long bound up have been ; 

Some will be laughing, while others will be crying, 
Some they will murmur, while others will sing ; 

All Nature is reviving, so long has been decaying, 
Once more we behold the returning of the Spring. 
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The Gipsy King 


The two following fine old songs came from Arlington, Bibury. The 
words I obtained of Henry Cook. In passing from point to 
point one naturally meets with the same songs, though almost 
every village yields one or two new specimens. I heard of this 
piece once at Standlake, Oxon. 


AM the Gipsy King, 
And where is a king like me ? 
No trouble my dignities bring, 
Nor no other is half so free ; 

In my kingdom we have but one table, 
All my subjects partake of its cheer ; 
We’ll drink champagne while we’re able, 

Although we have plenty of beer. 


Chorus 
For I am the Gipsy King, ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
For I am the Gipsy King, ha! ha! 
For I am the Gipsy King. 


A king, and a true one am I, 

No courtiers or ministers here, 
I see everything with my own eye, 

And hear everything with my own ear ; 
No conspiracy I apprehend, 

Amongst brothers and sisters I rule, 
We both help to gain and to spend, 

And drink when the measure is full. 


I confess that I am but a man, 

My failings who pleases may know, 
I’m fond of my girl and my can, 

And of jolly companions a row ; 
My subjects are kind to me, 

They don’t grudge me the largest glass, 
Nor yet that I hold on my knee 

This moment the prettiest lass. 
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No King do I envy nor Kaiser, 

That sits on the golden throne ; 
I'll tell you the reason why, sir, 

I’ve a sceptre and ball of my own ; 
To sit all night in a crown, 

I’ve a notion my ears it would freeze, 
So I pull my old nightcap down, 

And tipple and smoke at my ease. 


~ 


By thy Sweet, Silver Light, Bonny Moon 
Sung by Henry Cook, Arlington, Bibury. 


S I went to my cot at the close of the day, 
yay *Twas about the beginning of June, 
By a jessamine shade I spied a fair maid, 
And she sadly complained on the moon, 
“Roll on, silver moon, guide the traveller’s way, 
Whilst the nightingale’s song is in tune ; 
But never again with my lover Ill stray, 
By thy sweet, silver light, bonny moon. 


“* As the hart of the mountain my lover was brave, 
So handsome, so manly, and clever, 

So kind and sincere, and he loved me so dear, 
Oh, Edwin, thy equal was never ; 

But now he is dead, and gone to his earth bed, 
Cut down like a rose in full bloom, 

He’s fallen asleep, and poor Jane’s left to weep, 
By thy sweet, silver light, bonny moon. 


‘“* His grave will I seek till morning appears, 
I'll weep for my lover so brave, 

I'll embrace the cold turf, and T’ll wash with my tears 
The daisies that bloom on his grave ; 

No, never again shall my bosom know joy, 
With my Edwin I trust to be soon, 

And lovers shall weep o’er the spot where we sleep, 
By thy sweet, silver light, bonny moon.” 


: 
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Dame Durden 


The song of Dame Durden enjoyed great popularity throughout the 
South of England, at harvest-homes and other village festivals, 
and it may still be heard at a few of the inns bordering the 
Thames. I obtained my copy of Thomas Dunn, Stratton St. 
Margaret. 


AME DURDEN kept five servant-maids 
To carry the milking-pail, 

She also kept five labouring men 

To use the spade and flail : 
*Twas Moll and Bet, Doll and Kit, 

And Dorothy Draggletail, 
John and Dick, Joe and Jack, 

And Humphrey with his flail. 


John kissed Molly, 
Dick kissed Betty, 
Joe kissed Dolly, 
Jack kissed Kitty, 
And Humphrey with his flail 
Kissed Dorothy Draggletail, 
And Kitty she was a charming maid to carry the milking-pail. 


Dame Durden in the morn so soon 
She did begin to call ; 

To rouse her servant-maids and men 
She then began to bawl : 

’Twas Moll and Bet, Doll and Kit, 
And Dorothy Draggletail, 

John and Dick, Joe and Jack, 
And Humphrey with his flail. 


John kissed Molly, ete. 


*Twas on the morn of Valentine, 
The birds began to prate, 

Dame Durden’s servant-maids and men 
They all began to mate: 
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°Twas Moll and Bet, Doll and Kit, 
And Dorothy Draggletail, 

John and Dick, Joe and Jack, 
And Humphrey with his flail. 


John kissed Molly, 
Dick kissed Betty, 
Joe kissed Dolly, 
Jack kissed Kitty, 
And Humphrey with his flail 
Kissed Dorothy Draggletail, 
And Kitty she was a charming maid to carry the milking-pail. 


Spencer the Rover 


A simple yet pleasing song, with genuine human feeling expressed 
within its lines. It is probably of Yorkshire origin, though it 
was well loved in our Thames Vale. Obtained of James Harris, 
Southleigh, near Witney, Oxon. 


HESE words were composed by Spencer the Rover, 
As have travelled most parts of Great Britain and Wales ; 
But being reduced has caused my confusion, 
And that was the very reason I set off on trails. 


But at Yorkshire, near Rotherham, where I first took my ramble, 
Being weary of travelling I sat down to rest, 

At the foot of yonder mountain where runs a clear fountain, 
With bread and cold water myself to refresh. 


But it tasted more sweet than the gold I had wasted, 
More sweeter than honey, and gave more content ; 
But the thoughts of my babies lamenting their father 
Brought tears in my eye, and caused me to lament. 


But the fifth of November I have reason to remember, 
When first I arrived to my family and wife ; 

She stood so surprised when she saw me arrivéd 

To see such a stranger once more in her sight. 
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Now my children come round me with their pretty, prattling 
stories, 

With their pretty, prattling stories to drive dull care away, 

So we’ll unite together, like the birds of one feather, 

Like the bees in one hive contented we’ll be. 


But now I am placed in my cottage contented, 

Where the roses and woodbines grow over my door ; 

As contented as those who have thousands of riches, 

- Tl stay at home with my wife and go rambling no more. 


Off to Flanders 


_ This quaint old song seems to have been penned about the time of 
the wars of William of Orange, in the Netherlands, 1690. 
I obtained it of John Pillinger, the wooden-legged veteran of 
Sebastopol, formerly of Lechlade. 


2 EAR brother, farewell! I am now going to Flanders, 
Amongst bold commanders, 
Once more for to bid old England adieu ; 
I’ve a while for to stay and then march away, 
I’m an officer noble ; 
Dear brother, go with me, and leave off your plough.” 


‘“*T would rather stay at home, reaping or mowing, 
A-ploughing or sowing, 

Or else in some barn, a-threshing of corn, 

Than to leave Joan my wife, she’s the joy of my life, 
For to go a-fighting, 

What I never took delight in. Dear brother, farewell! ” 


‘“* Duke William, you know, stood in front of the battle, 
Where the loud cannons rattle, 

He ventured his life and why should not I ? 

At the Royal Crown Inn our army was staying ; 
Without dread or fear, my boys, 

Our army shall fire from the front to the rear.” 
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The Bunch of Nuts 


This I discovered at Somerford Keynes, and, although I have made 
numerous inquiries, I have been unable to trace it elsewhere. 
The words I obtained of John Ockwell. It was one of his 
father’s favourite pieces. The old man was a fine singer, and 
could beat all other local minstrels in the number and quality 
of his songs. He has been dead for some years now. 

S Jack and his mistress were riding, 
*Twas down by the greenwood side, 
Says Jack, “‘ If I meet with a pretty girl, 
I'll kiss her twelve times to-night.” 


“‘ Five guineas to five shillings 
Unto thee I will freely lay, 

As thou dost not kiss me twelve times 
Before it is break of day.” 


As this young couple went riding 
Together on their way, 

Then Jack he kissed her twelve times 
Before it was break of day. 


Now one of them being faulty, 
And not so good as the rest, 
Unto him spoke Jack’s mistress, 
“The wager thou hast lost.” 


Says Jack unto his mistress, 
“ But that Ill have me right, 
I'll have it proved by my master 
When he comes home to-night,” 


The master being come home, 
At the table together set, 
Says Jack unto his master, 
“‘ Last night we made a bet. 
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“As I and my mistress were riding, 
*Twas down by the greenwood side, 
Then off my horse I alighted 
And a bunch of nuts I spied. 


“She bet me there were eleven, 
I bet her there was a dozen, 

I told them all into her cap, 
And I told five and seven.”’ 


** Then if thees told five and seven, Jack, 
And eleven of them were sound, 

Then, Jack, thees won the wager, 
If ’twas for a thousand pound.” 


The mistress being close at hand, 
Hearing of them say so, 

She quickly put the money down, 
And glad to get off so. 


Froggy would a-Wooing go 


Very old and popular. It was an especial favourite at harvest- 
homes around Cricklade and Highworth, and was loved by men 
and women of all ages. ‘“‘Wassail” Harvey used to sing a 
slightly different version from this, with a chorus : 


Kymanara kilty karo, 
Kymanara kino, 

With my ram stam famma diddle 
Aribona king kang, 
Kimanara kino. 


The following copy I obtained of Mrs. Weaver, Ashton Keynes : 


ROGGY would a-wooing go— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
Whether his mother was willing or no. 


Chorus 
To my roly-poly, gammon and spinage, 
Heigho! says Antony Rowley. 
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Then off he went with his opera hat— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
And on the road he met with a rat. 


And when they came to Miss Mouse’s hole— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
They gave a loud knock and gave a loud call. 


Oh, please, Miss Mouse, are you within ?— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
Oh yes, kind sirs, I’m sitting to spin. 


Oh, please, Miss Mouse, will you draw us some beer— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
That we may sit down and have good cheer ? 


Oh, please, Miss Mouse, will you sing us a song— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
One that is pretty, but not very long ? 


Now just as they were a-merrymaking— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
The cat and the kittens came tumbling in. 


The cat he seized the rat by the crown— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
The kittens they tumbled the little mouse down. 


This put the frog in a terrible fright— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
So he picked up his hat and wished them Good-night. 


But just as he was crossing the brook— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
A lily-white duck ran and gobbled him up. 


So there was an end of one, two, and three— 
Heigho! says Rowley ; 
The rat, and the frog, and the little mousie. 
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Fair Eleanor and the Brown Maid 


This is generally known under the title, ‘‘ Lord Thomas and Fair 
Eleanor,” though at Quenington, where I met with the ballad, 
it is called “‘ Fair Eleanor and the Brown Maid.” There is a 
Scottish version, longer and different from this, in Johnson’s 
“Scots Musical Museum,” 1808. The copy I obtained of 
Miss E. Harris, of Quenington, who wrote it out for me on the 
recital of her grandmother, now very aged. 


ORD THOMAS he was a bold forester, 
A forester over the dell, 
Fair Eleanor was a fair young woman, 
Lord Thomas he loved her well. 


** Come, riddle me, mother,’’ Lord Thomas he said, 
** Come, riddle me all as one, 

Whether I shall have fair Eleanor, 
Or bring the brown girl home ? ” 


‘The brown girl she has got riches and land, 
Fair Eleanor she has got none, 

And this I think to my blessing, 
Bring me the brown girl home.” 


Lord Thomas he rode to fair Eleanor’s bower, 
And boldly the bell did ring ; 

There was none so willing as fair Eleanor 
To let Lord Thomas in. 


“ What news? What news, Lord Thomas ? ” she said ; 
‘** What news hast thou brought unto me?” 

“IT have come to invite thee to my wedding, 
And that is bad news for thee.” 


“A wedding? A wedding, Lord Thomas ? ” she said, 
“JT think it is wondrous soon ; 

I thought to have been thy bride my own self, 
And thou wouldst have been the bridegroom.” 
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“Come, riddle me, mother; come, riddle me, 
Come, riddle me all as one ; 

Whether better I go to Lord Thomas’s wedding, 
Or better I stay at home ? ”’ 


“There are many of your friends, dear daughter, 
And many of your foes ; 

And this I think to my blessing, 
To Lord Thomas’s wedding don’t go.” 


» 


‘“‘ If there be many of my friends, mother, 
And many of my foes, 

If it ends my life, or spares my breath, 
To Lord Thomas’s wedding I'll go.” 


Then she dressed herself all in milk-white, 
Her merry men all in green, 

And every town that she went through, 
They took her to be some queen. 


Then she rode till she came to Lord Thomas’s bower, 
And boldly the bell did ring ; 

There was none so willing as Lord Thomas 
To let fair Eleanor in. 


He caught hold of her lily-white hand, 
And led her up the hall, 

He set her above his own bride, 
And above the gay ladies all. 


“Is this thy bride, Lord Thomas ? ”’ she said ; 
“*T’m sure she looks wondrous brown, 

When thou couldst have had me, as fair a lady 
As ever trod foot to the ground.” 


“* Despise her not,” Lord Thomas he said, 
“* Despise her not unto me, 

For better I love thy little finger, 
Than I do her whole body.” 
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The brown girl had a little penknife, 
That cut both keen and sharp, 

And between fair Eleanor’s long and short ribs 
She plunged it into her heart. 


““ Oh, what is the matter ? ’’ Lord Thomas he said, 
“*T think you look wondrous wan ; 

When once thou hadst as fresh a colour 
As ever the sun shone on.” 


** Oh, art thou blind, Lord Thomas ? ”’ she said, 
“Or canst thou not very well see ? 

The brown girl has pricked my tender heart, 
And the blood trickles down my knee.” 


Then off he cut his own bride’s head, 
And dashed it against the wall ; 

He leaned his sword upon the ground, 
And on the point did fall. 


‘** Oh, dig me a grave,”’ Lord Thomas he cried, 
‘** Both long, and wide, and deep ; 

And lay fair Eleanor at my right side, 
And the brown girl at my feet.” 


Lord Thomas was buried beneath the church wall, 
Fair Eleanor in the choir ; 

Out of fair Eleanor there grew a red rose, 
And out of Lord Thomas a brier. 


They grew and they grew to the chancel top, 
Till they could not grow any higher, 

And there they knit in a true lover’s knot, 
For all people to admire. 
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The Nobleman and the Thresher 


A once popular song. It is very old, and the versions vary con- 
siderably. I have met with it at Brinkworth, Marlborough, 
Shrivenham (Berks), and Broadwell (Oxon). 


NOBLEMAN lived on a fine estate, 
And he kept a thresher whose family was great ; 
He’d a wife and seven children, the most of them small, 
With nothing but his labour. to ‘maintain them all. 


This nobleman went to the thresher one day, 

Said he, ‘‘ Honest thresher, come tell me, I pray ! 
Thou hast wife and seven children, I know it is true, 
How do you maintain them as well as you do?” 


““Why ! sometimes I reap and sometimes I mow, 

And sometimes a-hedging and ditching I go; 

There’s nothing comes amiss to me—cart, harrow, nor plough, 
So my living I get by the sweat of my brow. 


‘““T go to my house when my day’s work is done, 

My children come round ine with their prattling tongue ; 
My children come round me with their prattling toys, 
Now this is the comfort a poor man enjoys. 


““ My wife she is willing to join in the yoke, 

We never do one or the other provoke ; 

There’s nothing to wonder at our being poor, 
Though we manage to keep the wolf from the door.” 


““ Now, as you speak so well of your family and wife, 
I will make you happy for the rest of your life ; 
Fifty bright acres of land will I give unto thee 

To maintain thy wife and thy dear family.” 
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In Former Times 


Obtained of “‘ Wassail”’ Harvey, Cricklade. The song is an old 
one ; I have not heard it elsewhere. 


N former times the good old dames 
Were seldom in a passion, 

They strove to keep a thorough good house, 
And thought it quite the fashion 

With nut-brown beer our hearts to cheer, 
But now we must drink swipes, sir; 

It’s enough to make a strong man weak, 
And to give him the dry gripes, sir. 


Chorus 
Let’s pray that their hungry bellies may 
Get filled when they are empty, 
And where the servant gets ten pounds 
I wish he may get twenty. 


The farmer’s daughters used to work 
All at their spinning-wheel, sir, 
But now such useful toil as that 
Is counted ungenteel, sir ; 
Their fingers they’re afraid to soil 
At any such kind of sport, sir, 
And instead of handling a mop or broom 
They play the pianoforte, sir. 


A good old-fashioned long grey coat 
The farmers used to wear, sir, 
And on old Dobbin they would mount 
To market or to fair, sir ; 
But now, instead of their plough-tails, 
O’er hedges they are jumping, 
Instead of ploughing and sowing their corn, 
Their delight is in fox-hunting. 
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My Old Wife’s a Good Old Cratur 


This pleasing old song I obtained at Clanfield, near Faringdon, of a 
genial and motherly person, who learned it of her master, a 
farmer, near Witney, when she was a girl. Every harvest- 
home and Christmas-time the farmer sang the piece, and his 
wife signified her appreciation of it by sitting very close to him 
and looking proudly round upon the company present. 

Y old wife’s a good old cratur, 
My old wife’s a good old soul, 
Every morning for my breakfast 
She gives me good toast and roll. 


And at night, when work is over, 
She brings me baccy and me beer ; 
So you see [I live in clover : 
Ain’t my wife a good old dear ? 


And when matters run three-cornered, 
She sidles up so droll and kind, 

Gives me a buss, and gently whispers, 
“Did ’em vex ’e? Never mind!” 


And, as now and then ’twill happen, 
I get beery, even then 
She never says a cross word to me, 
But welcomes me with, ‘‘ Well done, Ben ! ” 


And next morning for my breakfast 
She gives me good toast and roll : 

My old wife’s a good old cratur ; 
My old wife’s a good old soul. 


We have lived many years together, 
We’ve seen ups and downs in life, 
But through fine and stormy weather 
She always proved a faithful wife. 
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Some folks live in larger houses, 
Some folks live on daintier cheer, 

But none of them have got such spouses, 
No such baccey, no such beer. 


The Sower’s Song 


A superior piece, not heard out of North Wilts. Words of Mrs. 
Mackie, Lechlade. 


OW hands to seed-sheet, boys, 
We step and we cast. Old Time’s on wing; 
And, would you partake of Harvest’s joys, 
The corn must be sown in spring. 


Fall gently and still, good corn, 
Lie warm in your earthy bed ; 

And stand so yellow some morn, 
For beast and man must be fed. 


Old earth is a pleasure to see 
In sunshiny cloak of red and green : 
The furrow lies fresh, and this year will be 
As years that are past have been. 


Old mother, receive this corn, 
The son of six thousand golden sires ; 
All these on thy kindly breast were born, 
One more thy poor child requires. 


Now, steady and sure again, 

And measure of stroke and step we keep: 
Thus up and down we cast our grain, 

Sow well, and you shall gladly reap. 
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Old Ann Tucker 


I have heard many fragments of songs concerning a certain notable 
Ann Tucker. Sometimes, too, I have heard the name Dan 
Tucker, though I think it should really be Ann, and not Dan. 
The following copy I obtained in parts from Edward Archer, 
Coleshill, and Robert Godwin, Southrop. 


LD Ann Tucker and my, Aunt Sall 
They both lived dewn at Camberwell ; 
The name of the house I can’t tell you at all, 
It’s in the first and gaudiest hall. 


Chorus 
Ha! ha! ha! 
Get ’e out ’o the way, old Ann Tucker! 
Youw’re too late to have any supper. 


Old Ann Tucker she was a wife, 

Biggest old stup I saw in my life ; 

She’d a hump like a camel all on her back, 
And old Ann Tucker was just like that. 


Old Ann Tucker she had a son, 

Biggest stup as ever run ; 

He buttoned his breeches up round his throat, 
And wore his waistcoat outside his coat. 


Old Ann Tucker she went to bed, 

And on the pillow she laid her head ; 

She tried to sleep but it was no use, 

For her legs hung out for the chickens to roost. 


And when at night she went to bed 

She pulled a night-cap on her head, 
Blowed out the candle, and shut her eyes, 
And didn’t get up till the sun does rise. 


Old Ann Tucker, one hundred and one, 
Points the way for the dear old sun; 

Her nose sticks out and her eyes stick in, 
And her lower lip hangs¥down over her chin. 
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And now my song is nearly done, 

I hope I have offended none ; 

The cat’s in the cupboard, and the meat’s on the shelf, 
If you want any more you must help yourself. 


Nothing Else to Do 


A charming old song, with real poetry, gentle wit, and pure sentiment ; 
one of the better class of folk-pieces. Obtained of Alfred Spiers, 
Southrop. 


T’ was a pleasant summer’s morning, just the day I love to 


enjoy, 
. When I woke and looked out early, it was my full time to 
employ ; 
In such fine and splendid weather, I don’t care for work, do 
you ? 


So I'll go and see my sweetheart, as I’ve nothing else to do. 


Then off I started through the meadows, ere the dewbeads pearled 
the spray, 

And in answer to the songbird I kept singing all the way ; 

Quite surprised was she to see me come so early there to woo, 

Till I said I’d just walked over, as I’d nothing else to do. 


Then we rambled forth together down the lane, beneath the 
trees, 

While so gently swayed the shadow of the branches in the 
breeze ; 

And whene’er our conversation languished for a word or two, 

Of course, I kindly kissed her, as I’d nothing else to do. 


But before the day was over I’d somehow made up my mind 

To put the question to her, if to me her heart inclined ; 

And I said, ‘‘ Now, sweet, my darling, will you have me? Yes, 
or No.” 

But she said, ‘“‘ Perhaps I may, dear, when I’ve nothing else 
to do.” 
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The Fate of the “* Ramillies ” 


H.M.S. “ Ramillies”’ was lost on the Bolt-head, 15th February 1760, 
only twenty-six men being saved from the wreck. The song was 
presumably penned immediately afterwards. It was sung in 
the villages between Wantage and Didcot, at the eastern eatremity 
of our field ; I have not heard it farther North or West. Copy 
of Mrs. John Sessions, East Hendred, Berks. 


OU soldiers and seamen,-draw near and attend 
Unto these few lines that lately have been penned. 
I will tell you of the dangers all of the salt seas, 
And the fatal destruction of the Ramillies. 
Oh the fate of the Ramillies ! 


Seven hundred and seventy brave men had we, 

And seventy good guns for to bear us company ; 

But as we were a-sailing, to our great surprise, 

A most dreadful storm then began for to rise. 
Oh the fate of the Ramillies ! 


The seas looked like fire, and rolled mountains high, 

Our seamen did weep and our captains did cry, 

‘““ Now, boys, mind your business. Do all that you can, 

For if this storm should hold we are lost, every man.” 
Oh the fate of the Ramillies ! 


In a few moments after, with a dreadful shock, 
The ill-fated Ramillies she dashed against a rock ; 
All Jews, Turks, and Christians did solemnly lament 
To hear the sad cries when first down she went. 

Oh the fate of the Ramillies ! 


Now all who are willing to do a good deed, 

In relieving the widow in time of her need, 

In time of her need, and God will you bless, 

In relieving the widow and the children fatherless, 
Oh the fate of the Ramillies ! 
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The Sweet Rose in June 


Obtained of Charles Hope, road-mender, Filkins. Heard also at 
Purton, Wilts. 


ies harness my horses and go to the plough, 
While darling Miss Katie sits milking her cow. 


Chorus 
Then let it come early, come late, or come soon, 
My love shall enjoy the sweet rose in June. 


Miss Katie she carries the sweet milking-pail ; 
Miss Katie she rests upon every stile. 


The roses are red, the roses are white, 
There’s none to compare with my own heart’s delight. 


Down in the green meadows I’ll walk with Miss Kate, 
Where cowslips are growing to make the milk sweet. 


Then I'll go and cut down that old myrtle tree, 
And build up a bower for my true love and me. 


Lord Lovel 


Obtained at Crudwell, of Mrs. Goodfield. It was also sung at 
Cricklade, South Cerney, Watchfield, and elsewhere. 


ORD LOVEL stood at his castle gate, 
Combing his milk-white steed, 
When up came Lady Nancy Bell 
To wish her lover good-speed. 


‘** Oh, where are you going, Lord Lovel ? ” she said, 
‘‘ Oh, where are you going ?”’ said she. 

“I’m going, Lady Nancy Bell, 
Foreign countries for to see.” 

Be) 
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“When will you return ?”” Lady Nancy she says, 
“When will you return ?”’ said she. 

‘“‘In a year or two, or three at the most, 
I'll return to my Lady Nancy.” 


He’d only been gone twelve months and a day, 
Foreign countries for to see, 

When lingering thoughts came into his mind, 
Lady Nancy he’d go and see. 


He rode, and he rode on his milk-white steed, 
Till he came to London town, 

And there he heard St. Pancras bells, 
And the people mourning around. 


** Oh, what is the matter, the matter ? ” he cried, 
‘* Oh, what is the matter ? ”’ cried he. 

‘** The lord’s lady is dead,” the people all said, 
** Some called her the Lady Nancy.” 


He ordered her grave to be opened wide, 
And her shroud to be turnéd down, 

That he might kiss her clay-cold lips, 
While the tears dropped on the ground. 


Lady Nancy she died as might be to-day, 
Lord Lovel as might be to-morrow, 

Lady Nancy she died out of pure, pure grief, 
And Lord Lovel he died out of sorrow. 


Lady Nancy she lies in the cold churchyard, 
Lord Lovel he lies under the spire, 

Out of Lady Nancy’s bosom there grew a red rose, 
And out of Lord Lovel’s a brier. 


They grew, and they grew to the church steeple-top, 
Till they could not grow any higher, 

They twined themselves in a true lover’s knot, 
For all people to admire. 
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Lord Bateman 


A well-known old ballad, the popular version of a still earlier piece. 
It has been thought to refer to the period of the Crusades. 
Common to the whole of the Thames Valley, though never sung 
now. I obtained my version of “‘ Wassail”’ Harvey, of Crick- 
lade, and Shadrach Haydon, of Hatford, Faringdon. 


ORD BATEMAN was a noble lord, 
A noble lord of high degree, 
He set his foot on board a ship, 
And said strange countries he’d go and see. 


He sailéd east and he sailéd west, 
Until he came to proud Turkey, 

The Turks they took him and put him to prison, 
Until his life it was quite weary. 


And in that prison there stood a tree, 
That grew so very stout and strong, 
Where he was chained all by the middle, 

Until his life it was almost gone. 


This Turk he had one only daughter, 
The fairest creature ever eye did see, 
She stole the keys of her father’s prison, 
And swore Lord Bateman she would set free. 


** Have you got houses? Have you got land ? 
Have you got estates at your command ? 
What would you give to the Turkish lady, 
If out of prison you could get free ? ” 


“Yes! I have got houses. Yes! I have got lands, 
And half Northumberland belongs to me ; 

I'd give it all to the Turkish lady, 
If out of prison I could get free.” 
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Then she took him to her father’s hall, 
And gave to him the best of wine, 
And every health she drank unto him— 
“J wish, Lerd Bateman, that you were mine. 


“‘ Seven long years I’ve made a vow, 
And seven more I'll keep it strong, 

And if you'll not wed with another woman, 
I'll never wed with another man.” 


She took him to her father’s harbour, 
And gave to him a ship of fame, 

‘“* Farewell, farewell to you, Lord Bateman, 
I fear we shall never meet again.” 


Now seven long years were gone and past, 
And fourteen days, well known to me, 
She dressed herself in her gay clothing, 
And said Lord Bateman she would go and see. 


When she came to Lord Bateman’s castle, 
So boldly then the bell rang she— 

*“Who’s there ? Who’s there ? ” cried the young, proud porter, 
**'Who’s there? Who’s there? Come tell to me.” 


“Oh, is this Lord Bateman’s castle ? 
And is his Lordship now within ? ” 

““Oh yes! Oh yes!” cried the young, proud porter, 
“* He is just now taking his new bride in.” 


“* Go, tell him to send me a slice of bread, 
And a bottle of the best of wine, 
And not to forget the Turkish lady 
Who released him when he was close confined.” 


Away, away went the young, proud porter, 
Away, away, and away went he, 

Until he came to Lord Bateman’s chamber, 
Where down on his bended knees fell he. 


“What news, what news, my young, proud porter ? 
What news, what news hast thou brought to me ? ” 
“Here is one of the fairest of all young ladies 
That ever my two eyes did see. 
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“She has got rings on every finger, 
And round one of them she has got three, 

And as much gay clothing hangs round her middle 
As would buy all Northumberly. 


““ She bids you send her a slice of bread, 
And a bottle of the best of wine, 
And not to forget the fair young lady 
Who released you when you were close confined.” 


Lord Bateman then flew in a passion, 
And broke his sword in splinters three, 
Saying, “I will give all my father’s riches, 
If Sophia has crossed the sea.” 


Then up spoke this young bride’s mother— 
She was never heard to speak so free— 
“Oh, do not forget my only daughter, 
If Sophia has come across the sea.” 


“Tl own I made a bride of your daughter, 
She’s none the better nor the worse for me, 
She came to me with her horse and saddle, . 

And she may go back in her coach and three.” 


Then he prepared another marriage, 
With both their hearts so full of glee— 

“Tl roam no more in a foreign country, 
Now since Sophia has crossed the sea.” 


In place of the third stanza the following was occasionally sung 
around Marlborough: 


They bored a hole in his right shoulder, 
And in that hole they planted a tree, 
They bound him down with irons strong, 

Till he could neither hear nor see. 
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Southrop Poaching Song 


When first I met with the following piece I imagined it might be of 
local origin, and labelled it, in my mind, of that class. Shortly 
afterwards, however, I found another song, or rather, the same 
song in a different guise, at Eynsham, near Oxford, and was 
thereby furnished with another illustration of what I have pointed 
out, that is, the difficulty of saying with certainty what is or 
is not of strictly local value. “At the same time, the original 
song may have belonged to the Upper Thames district. Ob- 
tained of William King, Castle Eaton. 


HREE Southrop chaps went out one day, 
To Hatherop Park they bent their way. 


Chorus 
Laddy io. Foddy io. 
Fol the rol lara laddy i o. 


The first we met was a bulldog bold, 
The next was a spaniel six months old. 


The next we met was old Tarrier Trade, 
And he was on the poaching lead. 


We had not long been beating there 
Before our spaniel put up a hare. 


Before we’d beat the woods all through 
Long Jimmy, the keeper, came in view. 


As soon as we saw him, with humble look, 
We bent our way to Hatherop Brook. 


When we got there ’twas full to the brim, 
And you’d have laughed to see us swim. 


Ten feet of water, if not more, 
We swam through and the dogs came o’er. 


But let them say whatever they will, 
We'll have our hares and pheasants still. 
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Eynsham Poaching Song 


Of the two versions perhaps this is the better. It is more compact, 
though the local intrusions are more pronounced. Obtained of 
Henry Leech, Eynsham, Oxon. 


HREE Eynsham chaps went out one day, 
To Lord Abingdon’s Manor they made their way; 
They took some dogs to catch some game, 
And soon to Wytham Woods they came. 


We had not long been beating there, 
Before our spaniel put up a hare ; 

Up she jumped and away she ran, 

At the very same time a pheasant sprang. 


We had not beat the woods all through 
Before Barrett, the keeper, came in view ; 
When we saw the old beggar look 

We made our way to Cassington Brook. 


When we got there ’twas full to the brim, 
And you’d have laughed to see us swim : 
Ten feet of water, if not more ; 

When we got out our dogs came o’er. 


Over hedges, ditches, gates, and rails, 
Our dogs followed after, behind our heels ; 
If he had catched us, say what you will, 
He’d have sent us all to Abingdon jail. 
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The Green Broom 


This I have heard in many quarters, and in many versions, though 
none of the copies differed very considerably. The fourth verse 
I was long in obtaining. I met with it recently at Hatherop, 
however, and am told that it is in the song as sung formerly 
at Culham, near Abingdon. Copy otherwise obtained of George 
Barrett, Marston Meysey. 


‘HERE was an old man and_he lived in the west, 
And his trade it was cutting green broom, green broom ; 
He had but one son, and his name it was John, 
And he lay abed till ’twas noon, ’twas noon, 
And he lay abed till ’twas noon. 


The old man came home, and upstairs he went, 
And swore he would fire the room, the room, 

If Jack did not rise, go and sharpen his knives, 
And go to the wood to cut broom, green broom, 
And go to the wood to cut broom. 


Then Jack he arose, and slipped on his clothes, 
And away to the woods he did roam, did roam ; 
There were markets and fairs everywhere, 

For this young man to sell broom, green broom, 
For this young man to seli broom. 


Now Jack tock a road he knew very well, 

Till he came to a castle so high, so high, 

He holloaed and bawled, so loudly he called, 

“Pretty maids, do you want any broom, green broom ? 
Pretty maids, do you want any broom ? ” 


Now a lady, being sat in her chamber so high, 

Saw this young man with his broom, his broom, 

She called to her maid, and thus to her said, 

“Call in that young man with his broom, green broom ; 
Call in that young man with his broom! ” 


Jack entered the kitchen, and thence to the hall, 

And then to this fair lady’s room ; 

She smiled and she said, ‘‘ Can you leave off your trade, 
And marry a lady in bloom, in bloom, 

And marry a lady in bloom ? ” 
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Then Jack gave consent, and to church they both went, 
And he married this lady in bloom, in bloom; 

Now they live at their ease, and kiss when they please— 
No more to the fairs crying “ Broom! Green broom!” 
No more to the fairs crying ‘‘ Broom!” 


Ground for the Floor 


For this also I am indebted to George Barrett, of Marston Meysey, 


The piece was fairly well known. 


LIVED in a wood for a number of years 
With my dog and my gun for to drive away all fears ; 
I’ve a neat little cottage, and the roof it is secure, 
And if you look underneath you’ll find ground for the floor. 


Chorus 


Ground for the floor; ground for the floor ; 
I’ve a neat little cottage and it’s ground for the floor. 


My cottage is surrounded with brambles and thorn, 

And so sweet are the notes of the birds in the morn ; 

It’s a neat little cottage, and the roof it is secure, 

And if you look underneath you'll find ground for the floor. 


As for grate, I have none, for my fire’s on the ground, 
As for chairs, I have none, for to sit myself down ; 

I’ve a three-legged stool, that’s the chiefest of my store, 
And a neat little cottage that’s ground for the floor. 


My bed is made of straw, my poor limbs to repose, 

I’ve nothing to cover me, or to keep me from the cold, 
But I’ve a guinea in my pocket and many others in store, 
And a neat little cottage that’s ground for the floor. 


God bless my old father, he’s dead and he’s gone, 

I hope he’s safe in heaven, and never to return ; 
He’s left me all his riches that he heapéd in store, 
And a neat little cottage that’s ground for the floor. 
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The Cottage well-thatched with Straw 


This was commonly heard at Bampton and Buckland, Berks. 
The copy I obtained of Henry Radband, Bampton, Oxon. 


N the days of yore there sat at his door 
An old farmer, and thus’ said he, 
With his pipe and his glass, ‘‘ I wish that half 
The world was as happy as me: 
I envy not the rich nor the great, 
Nor the proudest I ever saw 
While I have home-brewed, brown bread, 
And a cottage well-thatched with straw.” 


Chorus 
A cottage well-thatched with straw, 
A cottage well-thatched with straw, 
While I have home-brewed, brown bread, 
And a cottage well-thatched with straw. 


‘““ My father he built this snug little cot, 
He got it Ill tell you how, 

*Twas the sweetest money that ever was got, 
For *twas earned with the sweat of his brow: 

‘Now,’ says my old dad, ‘ take care, my lad, 
To keep out o’ the squire’s claw, 

While you have home-brewed, brown bread, 
And a cottage well-thatched with straw.’ 


“Neither ragged nor torn I turn from my door, 
But give him a crust of brown, 

And a drop of my home-brewed beer, my boys, 
To wash the brown crust down: 

Though rich I be, it might happen to me, 
Misfortune might on me fall, 

And on my home-brewed, brown bread, 
And my cottage well-thatched with straw, 
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“ Be it frost or snow to church I go, 
No matter the weather how, 
And a favourite prayer I put up there 
To Him who speeds the plough : 
Now Sunday saints they meet all the week 
With their ranting, chanting gall, 
But they’ll never get home-brewed, brown bread, 
And a cottage well-thatched with straw.” 


Poor Old Horse 


A very old and well-known song, existing in several versions. Copy 
of Charles Tanner, Bampton. Heard also at Brize Norton, 
Taynton, and Quenington. 


H, once I was kept all in the stable warm, 
To keep my poor flesh and my bones from all harm, 
But now I am turned out all in the streets to go, 
To face the winter’s weather in hail, rain, frost, and snow. 
Poor old horse! You must die! 


Oh, once I was dressed in linsey woolsey fine, 

My mane it did hang down, and my coat it did shine ; 

But now I’m growing old, and nature does decay, 

My master ofttimes frowns on me, and one day I heard him say, 
“Poor old horse! You must die!” 


** You’re old and you’re cold, your pace it is but slow, 
You eat all my hay and you break all my straw, 
Nor neither are you fitting all in my team to draw; 
So we'll whip him, cut him, skin him, to the hounds we'll let 
him go— 
Poor old horse! You must die!” 


My hide unto the huntsman so freely I will give, 
My body to the hounds, for I’d rather die than live, 
Besides these active legs of mine, that have run so many miles, 
Over hedges, over ditches, over fences, gates, and stiles. 
Poor old horse! You must die! 
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Poor Old Horse 


The difference here is not very great; I believe another verse is 
wanting. Words obtained of John Eggleton, Blunsdon, Wilts. 
In Bell’s “‘ Songs of the English Peasantry”’ this is called 
the “* Mummer’s Song,’ and it is said that one of the company 
was dressed in the hide of a horse, and that the horse’s jaws were 
snapped together at the end of the chorus. 


NCE I was clothed in linsey woolsey fine, 
My mane it did hang down and my coat it did shine, 
But now I’m growing old, and nature does decay, 
My master frowns upon me and these words I heard him say, 
“Poor old horse! You must die!” 


Once I was kept on the best of corn and hay 

That in fields could be grown, or in any meadows gay, 

But now it is not so, there is no such food at all, 

I am forced to nip the short grass that is underneath the wall. 
Poor old horse! You must die! 


I used to be kept all in the stable warm, 

To keep my tender body and my flesh from all harm, 

But now I am turned out all in the fields to go, 

To face all kinds of weather, in hail, rain, frost, or snow. 
Poor old horse! You must die! 


My hide unto the huntsman so freely I will give, 

My body to the hounds, for I’d rather die than live ; 

So shoot him, cut him, skin him, to the hounds we’ll let him go, 

For he’s neither fit to ride upon, nor in any team to draw. 
Poor old horse! You must die! 


Toast (Kemble) 
Here’s to the four nots of the poor old horse : 
Up the hill hurry me not, 
Down the hill flurry me not, 
On the level spare me not, 
And in the stable forget me not! 
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The Jolly Waggoner 


Formerly a great favourite throughout the Thames Valley; I have 


met with it in many places. Copy obtained of David Sawyer, 
Ogbourne. 


HEN first I went a-waggoning, a-waggoning did go, 
I filled my parents’ hearts with sorrow, grief, and woe, 
And many are the hardships that we must undergo, 
And sing woa! my lads, sing woa! 
Drive on, my lads, i, 0! 
And who can lead a life like the jolly waggoners do ? 


It is a cold and stormy night and I’m wet unto my skin, 
I'll bear it with contentment till I come unto an inn; 
And there [ll sit a-drinking with the landlord and his friends, 
And sing woa! my lads, sing woa ! 
Drive on, my lads, i, 0! 
And who can lead a life like the jolly waggoners do ? 


Now summer it is coming, what pleasures we shall see ! 
Hear all the small birds whistle on every green tree, 
The blackbird and the thrushes whistling in the grove, 
And sing woa! my lads, sing woa! 
Drive on, my lads, i, 0! 
And who can lead a life like the jolly waggoners do ? 


Now Michaelmas is coming on, what pleasures we shall find ! 
We'll make the gold to fly, my boys, like chaff before the wind ; 
And every lad shall take his lass and sit her on his knee, 

And sing woa! my boys, sing woa ! 

Drive on, my lads, i, 0! 
And who ean lead a life like the jolly waggoners do ? 
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Captain Barniwell 


An extremely old specimen of the folk-ballad. Obtained of William 
Jefferies, Longcot, Berks. I have not heard it elsewhere, except 
at Shrivenham, hard by. 


BROAD as I was walking, ’twas on a summer’s day, 
I heard two lovers talking, and the damsel she did say, 
All in a mournful ditty she thus began her tale, 
Which filled my heart with pity, true love to prevail. 


“True love, true love,” said Sarah, “‘ True love, true love,” said 
she, 

‘* My friends and brother Barniwell are sore displeased with thee ; 

My friends and brother Barniwell are sore displeased with thee, 

And swear that they will slay thee all on the mountains high.” 


Yonder comes Captain Barniwell a-bending of his bow, 
A-waiting for young Samuel, thinking to be his foe : 

** Come unto me, young Samuel, come, unto me draw nigh, 
For here I mean to slay thee, all on the mountains high.” 


Then Samuel stood amazéd, not knowing what to say, 

At length he steppéd up to him and his arrows took away ; 

His arrows he took from him, his bow he broke in three, 

Crying, ‘“ Where is your shot, young Barniwell, that you had 
got for me? ” 


Then Barniwell he wrung his hands, a-crying out amain, 
‘* All for my sister Sarah, oh here I must be slain; 

All for my sister Sarah a man here I must die, 

All in the hands of Samuel, upon the mountains high.” 
““Oh, say not so,” said Samuel, “‘ Oh, say not so,” said he, 
“* Give me thy sister Sarah, and I'll be kind to thee; 

Give me thy sister Sarah to be my wedded joy, 

And I will use thee kindly all on the mountains high.” 


Yonder comes Sarah Barniwell a-tripping o’er the plain, 

Thinking to see her own true love her brother had a-slain, 

Wringing of her hands and wiping of her eyne, 

Saying, ‘“‘ Barniwell, where is Samuel, that you have been and 
slain ? ” 
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Then Barniwell stepped up to her and took her by the hand, 
And gave her unto Samuel, in the place where they did stand— 
“* Here’s half my lands and livings I freely give to thee, 
Because thou’st used me kindly all on the mountains high.” 


The Outlandish Knight 


Probably a North Country ballad, one of the traditionary songs of 
the Scottish borderland. It was very popular throughout the 
Thames Valley. Obtained of Edward Warren, South Marston. 


HERE was an outlandish knight, 
And he came wooing to me, 
He told me he’d take me to some northlands 
And there he would marry me. 


“Go! fetch me some of your father’s gold, 
And some of your mother’s fee, 

And two of the best nags out of the stable, 
Where they stand, thirty and three.” 


I fetched him some of my father’s gold, 
And some of my mother’s fee, 

And two of the best nags out of the stable, 
Where they stood, thirty and three. 


I mounted on my milkwhite steed 
And he on the dappled grey, 

We rode till we came unto the seaside 
Six hours before it was day. 


“Light off, ‘light off thy milkwhite steed, 
And deliver it unto me; 

Six pretty maids have I drownéd here, 
And thou the seventh shall be. 


“ Pull off, pull off thy silken gown, 
And deliver it unto me ; 

For it is not fitting that such gay clothing 
Should rot in the salt, salt sea. 
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“ Pull off, pull off thy silken stays, 
And deliver them unto me ; 

For it is not fitting that such gay clothing 
Should rot in the salt, salt sea. 


“ Pull off, pull off thy holland smock, 
And deliver it unto me; 

For it is not fitting that such gay clothing 
Should rot in the salt, salt sea.” 


“Tf I am to pull off my holland smock, 
Pray ! turn your back towards me; 

For it is not fitting that such a ruffian 
A naked woman should see.” 


He turned his back upon me there, 
And viewed the leaves so green, 

I caught him round the middle so small 
And tumbled him into the stream. 


He floated high, and he floated low, 
Until he came to the side— 

“* Catch hold of my hand, my pretty fair lady, 
And I will make thee my bride! ” 


** Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted man ! 
Lie there, instead of me; 

For six pretty maidens hast thou drownéd here, 
But the seventh hath drownéd thee.”’ 


I mounted on my milkwhite steed, 
And led the dappled grey, 

And rode till I came to my father’s house 
Three hours before it was day. 


The parrot was perched high up in his cage, 
And, hearing me enter, did say, 

““ What ails thee, what ails thee, my pretty fair lady ? 
You're stirring so long before day.” 


“Don’t prittle nor prattle, my pretty poll parrot, 
Nor tell no tales of me; 

Thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold, 
Although it is made of a tree.” 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


My father, being up in his chamber so high 
And hearing the parrot, did say, 

“What ails thee, what ails thee, my pretty poll parrot ? 
Thow’rt talking so long before day !” 


““O master, O master,” replied the old parrot, 
“It’s no laughing matter ! ”’ cried he, 


“For the cat has just been and caught a poor mouse, 


And I’m afraid that he’ll soon have me.” 


“* Well turned, well turned, my pretty poll parrot ! 


Well turned, well turned, for me! 


Now thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold, 


And the door of the best ivory.” 


The Duke of Marlborough died in the year 1722. 


The Duke of Marlborough 
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The age of the 


song may easily be conjectured. Obtained of David Sawyer and 
John Pillinger. 


II 


OU generals all and champions bold 
That take delight in fields, 
That knock down palaces and castle walls, 
And soon to Death must yield ; 


I am an Englishman by birth, 
Marlborough is my name, 

In Devonshire I first drew my breath, 
That place of noble fame. 


I was well beloved of all my men, 
By kings and princes likewise, 

And in every town that we rode through 
We did the world surprise ; 


King Charles the Second then I did serve, 
For to face our foes in France, 

All in the battle of Ramillies 
Most bravely I did advance. 
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*T was that very day my horse was shot, 
And by a musket ball, 

And as I was rising up again 
My aide-de-camp did fall. 


The sun went down, the earth did shake, 
So loudly I did ery, 

“ Fight on, fight on, for old England’s sake, 
We'll conquer or we'll die.” 


Now on this bed, infirm”and old, 
I am resigned to die, 

You generals all and champions bold, 
Stand true, as well as I. 


Let every man be true to his guns, 
And fight with courage so bold, 

For I led my men through fire and smoke 
And never was bribed with gold. 


Bold General Wolfe 


General Wolfe commanded the British forces in Canada at the siege 


of Quebec, where he obtained a brilliant victory, and at the same 
time lost his life. Communicated by Shadrach Haydon, 
Hatford. 


OLD General Wolfe to his men did say, 
“Come, come, my lads, and follow me 


To yonder mountain that is so high, 


All for the honour, 
All for the honour 


Of George the king and your country. 


“Yonder stand the French on the mountain high, 
And we poor lads in the valley must lie 
To see them fall like motes in the sun, 


Through smoke and fire, 
Through smoke and fire 


Arising from our British guns,” 
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The very first ball that the French gave us 
Wounded our General in his right breast ; 
Yonder he sits, for he cannot stand— 
“Fight on so boldly, 
Fight on so boldly, 
For as long as I’ve breath I'll give command. 


“‘ Here is my treasure, it’s all in gold, 
Take it and part it, for my blood runs cold ; 
Take it and part it,’ General Wolfe did say, 
“For you lads of honour, 
For you lads of honour 
Have shown the French such gallant play. 


“When you do return to old England again, 
You tell my parents that I am slain ; 
Tell to my tender old mother dear 
To weep not for me, 
To weep not for me, 
For I died a death that I wished to share. 


“* At eighteen years old I did begin, 

All for the honour of George the king : 

Let every commander do as I’ve done before, 
And be a soldier’s friend, my boys, 
And be a soldier’s friend, my boys, 

And they will fight for evermore.” 


I don’t mean to tell You her Name 


Obtained of David Sawyer, of Ogbourne. A sweet old song, which I 
have not heard elsewhere. 


T’S with my village fair 
No lassie can compare, 
For innocence and beauty’s fame ; 
And she lives near the mill, 
At the top of the hill, 
But I don’t mean to tell you her name. 


Chorus 
Oh, no, no, no! 
I don’t mean to tell you her name. 
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There’s the lord, duke, and squire, 

Although they do rank higher, 

Endeavour her favour to gain ; 

Let them try how they may, 

They still will have “ Nay,” 

And find all their labours in vain. 
Oh, no, no, no, etc. 


It was only last night, 

As we walked by moonlight, 

She owned for me her heart was aflame ; 

Yet she lives near the mill, 

At the top of the hill, 

But I don’t mean to tell you her name. 
Oh, no, no, no, ete. 


How happy I should be, 

If myself I could see, 

When I’m bound to this beautiful fair ; 

When to joy we impart, 

Both in hand and in heart, 

Who then with our joys can compare ? 
Oh, no, no, no, etc. 


When to joys we impart, 

Both in hand and in heart, 

We'll copy it in each love’s name ; 
Then we’ll sport round the hill, 

Where she lives near the mill, 

And on that day Ill tell you her name. 


Chorus 
Oh, yes, yes, yes! 
On that day Ill tell you her name. 
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The Cuckoo 


Once very popular. This is the only version I have heard; it was 
sung by Elijah Iles, Inglesham, Wilts. 


HE cuckoo is a merry bird, 
He sings as he flies, 
He brings us glad tidings, 
And tells us no lies. 


He sucks the birds’ eggs 
To make his voice clear, 

And the more he cries ‘‘ Cuckoo!” 
The summer draws near. 


The cuckoo is a lazy bird, 
She never builds a nest, 

She makes herself busy 
By singing to the rest; 


She never hatches her own young, 
And that we all know, 

But leaves it for some other bird 
While she cries ‘‘ Cuckoo!” 


ry 


And when her time is come 
Her voice we no longer hear, 

And where she goes we do not know 
Until another year. 


The cuckoo comes in April, 
She sings a song in May, 

In June she beats upon the drum, 
And then she’ll fly away. 


1 The cuckoo is said to “ beat the drum” when he often falters and cries 
“© Cuck-cuck-cuck,” without the final syllable. This is said to be a sign of 
his impending departure. 
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Twanky Dillo 


A very old blacksmith’s song. It probably dates from the seventeenth 
century, if it is not earlier, and it figures in several collections. 
I first heard it at Hinton Parva, on the edge of the Wiltshire 
Downs. I also met with it at Crudwell. In each case it was 
sung by the son of a blacksmith. Version by Sam Hinder, of 
Crudwell, Wilts. 


ERE’S a health to the blacksmith, the best of all fellows ! 
He works at his anvil while the boy blows the bellows ; 

Which makes my bright hammer to rise and to fall : 
Here’s to old Cole, and to young Cole, and the old Cole of all! 


Chorus 
Twanky dillo, twanky dillo, twanky dillo, dillo, dillo, dillo ; 
A roaring pair of bagpipes made of the green willow ; 
Willow, willow, willow, willow ; willow, willow, willow, willow ; 
A roaring pair of bagpipes made of the green willow. 


If a gentleman brings his horse for to shoe, 

He makes no denial of one pot or two, 

Which makes my bright hammer to rise and to fall: 

Here’s to old Coie, and to young Cole, and the old Cole of all! 


Here’s a health to King George, and likewise his Queen ! 

And io all the royal little ones wherever they are seen! 
Which makes my bright hammer to rise and to fall: 

Here’s to old Cole, and to young Cole, and the old Cole of all. 


Here’s a health to the pretty maid with the lily-white frock, 
Who’s a heart that is true, and as firm as a rock ! 

Which makes my bright hammer to rise and to fall : 

Here’s to old Cole, and to young Cole, and the old Cole of all! 


The Hinton Parva version lacks the final verse of this one, and, in 
the chorus, instead of “A roaring pair of bagpipes,” etc., we find 
“ He that drinks strong beer is a hearty good fellow,” and “ He that 
likes a pretty girl is a hearty good fellow.” 
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The Jolly Red Herring 


Perhaps this is imperfect. I have heard it at Cricklade, Longcot, 
and Sevenhampton. The words I obtained of the late“ Wassail”’ 
Harvey, Cricklade, and Elijah Iles, Inglesham. 


HAT do you think I made of my red herring’s head ? 
The very best oven that ever baked bread, 

Besides quarterns, half quarterns, and all other fine things: 
Don’t you think I made much of my jolly herring ! 


Chorus 
Of all the fish that swim in the sea, 
The red herring is the king for me. 


What do you think I made of my red herring’s eyes ? 
Forty jackdaws, and fifty magpies, 

Besides linnets, and larks, and all other fine things : 
Don’t you think I made much of my jolly herring ! 


What do you think I made of my red herring’s gills ? 
Bottles of medicine, and boxes of pills, 

Besides medicines and pills, and all other fine things : 
Don’t you think I made much of my jolly herring ! 


What do you think I made of my red herring’s guts ? 
Forty bright women, and fifty bright sluts, 

Besides prudents, and sluts, and all other fine things : 
Don’t you think I made much of my jolly herring ! 


What do you think I made of my red herring’s ribs ? 
Aylesbury great tower, and Aylesbury great bridge, 
Besides bridges and towers, and all other fine things : 
Don’t you think I made much of my jolly herring ! 


What do you think I made of my red herring’s tail ? 
The very best ship that ever set sail, 

Besides sailcloth, and rigging, and all other fine things : 
Don’t you think I made much of my jolly herring ! 
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When shall We get Married? 


We have several other songs or chants of this kind. They were very 
popular at one time, though they are but seldom heard now. My 
first hearing of this was when the military manawvores were 
being held on the Wiltshire Downs about the year 1893. Then 
I heard it sung, or rather chanted, by a large crowd of soldiers, 
sitting on the ground, at Coates near Swindon. The copy I 
obtained of Mrs. Russell, Tetbury. It is old. The first line 
of every couplet is repeated three times, as indicated at the 
beginning of the piece. 


HEN shall we get married, 
When shall we get married, 
When shall we get married, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


To-morrow morn, to be sure ! 
If that’ll plaze thee. 


Can’t we get married before, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


Wha’s want to be married bi moonlight for ? 
Surely the maid is mad ! 


What shall I wear to the wedding, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


Why, a clane print frock an’ blue yeppern,! 
If that’li plaze thee. 


Can’t I wear something better, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


Wha’s want a fine flounced frock for ? 
Surely the maid is mad}! 


1 Yeppern =apron. 
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What shall you wear to the wedding, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


A clane smock frock, an’ blue breeches, 
If that'll plaze thee. 


Can’t you wear something better, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


Wha’s want a fine-cut cwut for ? 
Surely the maid is mad ! 


What shall we have for the dinner, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


Why, bacon an’ byens, to be sure ! 
If that’ll plaze thee. 


Can’t we have something better, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


Wha’s want duck an’ green peas for ? 
Surely the maid is mad ! 


Who shall we ask to the wedding, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


Thi vaather an’ mother, to be sure ! 
If that’ll plaze thee. 


Can’t we have somebody better, 
Johnny, my own true love ? 


Wha’s want the prince an’ princess for ? 
Surely the maid is mad ! 
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The Shepherd and the Maiden 


This is a crude rustic play, rather than a song. It was acted at 
“ Bark Harvest,” the summer festival of the tanyard workers, 
at Cricklade, and at Christmas-time by players at the farm- 
houses. There was probably other dialogue, not in rhyme, but 
I cannot speak of it with certainty. Obtained of “ Wassail”’ 
Harvey, late of Cricklade. 


SHEPHERD 


NCE I was made a shepherd on the plains, 
Courting my shepherdess among the swains, 
But now my courting life Ill bid adieu, 
And a more melancholy way pursue. 
The shade my coverlet, the bank my bed, 
Where on the flowery pillows I lay my head ; 
My mates the fruits that grow about the field, 
My drink the tears my eyes in sorrow yield. 
But ah! Who comes? What shining beauty’s this, 
Disturbs my solitude and shady bliss ? 


MAIDEN 


I am one that is lost in a wilderness of care, 
Where I find nothing to prevent despair ; 

I am a harmless damsel wandering on the plain ; 
I’m lost and fear I never shall be found again. 
Look here, look there, there’s nothing to be seen 
But woods, and groves, and meadows all in green : 
I am so thirsty that I scarce can speak. 


SHEPHERD 


Must she grieve thus and not my heart-strings break ? 
She sees me not; then I’ll accost her first. 
Pray ! take this bottle and so quench your thirst. 


MaAiDEN 


It’s good, indeed, but you much better be, 
For being so courteous as to give it me. 
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SHEPHERD 


Had I a more worthy gift, to call it mine, 
Proud would I be, dear maid, to name it thine. 


MAIDEN 


Thou art more worthy than all gifts beside ; 
Ask what thou wilt, it shall not be denied. 


SHEPHERD 


Then speak I will, by such fair promise led, 
What I shall ask is for thyself to wed. 


MAIDEN 


Since lost I was about the woody ground, 

Receive me here, and keep what thou hast found. 
Come ! lead me forward to my father’s court, 

And we'll grace our nuptials with some friendly sport. 


Old Mother Hooligan 


An old Irish song, popular in the English counties. It was sung by 
a Mrs. Davis, sister of David Sawyer, to whom I am indebted 
for many fine old pieces. Words supplied by Mrs. W. Field, 
Winson, near Fairford. 


LD Mother Hooligan said to her son, 
“I pray thee take parents’ advice, 
Put on the best clothes as ever thee’s got, 
And go and seek thee a wife, thee must. 
Ah, thee must, I’m sure thee must, 
Go and seek thee a wife, thee must.” 


So Robin put on his holiday clothes, 
Which were neither ragged nor torn, 
A fine yellow rose to match with his clothes, 
And he looked like a gentleman born, he did. 
Ah, he did, I’m sure he did, 
He looked like a gentleman born, he did. 
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Now the very first suitor that Robin came to, 
Was the butcher’s fair daughter, named Grace ; 
He hadn’t a-spoke past one word or two 
Before she ut him a slap in the facc, she did. 
Ah, she did, etc. 


As Robin was walking down the street, 
Admiring so many fine folks, 
He happened to kiss the wife of a priest, 
And she had him put in the stocks, she did. 
Ah, she did, ete. 


Now as Robin was weeping and wailing about, 
And making a terrible bother— 
“Tf this is the way that men get wives, 
Why, Ill go whoam to my mother, I will.” 
Ah, I wiil, ete. 


And when the old woman saw Robin, her son— 
“ Ogs-ugs! I’m awfully glad ; 
And we'll have fifing and dancing full soon, 
For Robin, thou art soon wed, thou art.” 
Ah, thou art, ete. 


** Mother, take down the fiddle and play us a tune, 
Take down the meat from the shelf ; 
And we'll have fifing and dancing full soon, 
But [ll never more seek for a wife, I won’t.”’ 
No, I won’t, ete. 
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Death and the Maid 


This appears to be rather a recitation than a song. It was never- 
theless sung by the rustics, and listened to with seriousness 
by the audience. Words of the late “ Wassail” Harvey, 
Cricklade. 


S I walked forth alone one day, 
*T was in the pleasant month of May, 
The birds did whistle and the lambs did play, 
I met an old man by the way. 


His head was bald, his beard was grey, 
His flesh was like to mortal clay, 

I asked of him where he came from, 

Or to what strange place he did belong. 


“My name is Death. Pray! don’t you see? 
Lord, Dukes, and Squires bow down to me ; 
And you are one of those branches three, 
And it’s you, fair maid, must go with me.” 


“Tl give you gold and jewels rare, 
[ll give you costly fine robes to wear, 
Ill give you all my wealth in store, 

If you'll let me live a few years more.” 


“IT want not your gold nor jewels rare, 
Nor yet your costly fine robes to wear, 
Your time is come and you cannot stay, 
Your time is come and you must obey ”— 
These were the words that Death did say. 


A few days after this fair maid died— 

** Let this be writ on my tomb,” she cried. 
** Here lies a maid dead ere her time, 

All snatched away in beauty’s prime. 

*T was Death forbid that I should remain, 
So I died that I might live again.” 
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The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington 


Copy of Mrs. Collis, Aston, near Bampton, Oxon. Her grand- 
mother sang the song, and she used to say that the version con- 
taining the line “‘ One penny, one penny, kind sir,” had been 
altered from the original. The Islington of the ballad is sup- 
posed to be an Islington in Norfolk. 


; WAS of a youth, and a well-beloved youth, 
’T was of a squire’s son, 
Who courted a bailiff’s daughter dear 
And she lived at Islington. 


When his parents came for to know 
Of his false and foolish mind, 

They sent him up to London town, 
Seven years to be confined. 


When he had servéd seven long years, 
And his lover he never had seen, 
But many a tear had he shed for her 

When little she thought of him. 


Yl pull off my old attire, 
Put on my rich attire, 

I'll go down to Islington town 
After my true love to inquire. 


As he was a-riding along the dusty road, 
He met a pretty fair maid ; 

She stepped up to him, and she said, “‘ Kind sir, 
Can you ease me of one pain ? ” 


“Oh yes, my pretty fair maid,” said he, 
‘“* Can you tell me where you were born ; 
And if you know the bailiff’s daughter dear 
That was courted by a squire of Islington?” 


“Oh yes, kind sir,” she then did say ; 
*“* IT knew her long, I know, 

But I must tell you, very kind sir, 
She has been dead long ago.” 
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“Then I'll pull off my rich attire, 
My bridle and my gold also, 

And [ll go to some foreign country 
Where no one does me know.” 


“Oh, stop! Oh, stop! you well-beloved lord, 
She is not dead but alive ; 

She stands just by your horse’s side 
Ready to be your bride.” 


He kissed her and embracéd her, 
He kissed her o’er and o’er ; 

To think he should meet with his own true love 
Which he thought he should see no more. 


The very next town that they came to 
He gave her a gold ring ; 

The very next town that they came to 
He gave her a grand wedding. 


All you young maids take a warning by me, 
And never your lover despise, 

For if he’s gone away he will soon return, 
And will make you his lawful bride. 


It’s my Delight of a Shiny Night 


[his was once very popular. It is to be met with in most collections 
of folk-songs. I had known a part of it from childhood, and 
had heard it spoken of in many places, but I was a long time 
in finding one who really included it in his list of “ live”’ songs. 
This I did at last, however, in the person of William Bradshaw, 
Bibury, Gloucestershire. 


HEN I was bound apprentice in famed Northampton- 
shire, 
served my master truly for almost seven long year, 
Jntil I took up poaching as you shall quickly hear ; 
Yh, it’s my delight of a shiny night in the season of the year. 
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As I and my comrades were setting of a snare, 

The gamekeeper was a-watching us, for him we did not care, 
For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, or jump over anywhere ; 
For it’s my delight of a shiny night in the season of the year. 


As I and my companions were setting four or five, 

A-taking of them up again we catched the hare alive, 

We threw her across our shoulders, and through the wood did 
steer ; 

For it’s my delight of a shiny night in the season of the year. 


We threw her across our shoulders, and wandered through the 
town, 

Called into a neighbouring alehouse, and sold her for a crown ; 

We sold her for a crown, my boys, but I shall not tell you where, 

For it’s my delight of a shiny night in the season of the year. 


Here is success to poaching, for I do think it fair. 

Bad luck to every gamekeeper that would not sell his deer ! 
Good luck to every gentleman that wants to buy a hare! 

For it’s my delight of a shiny night in the season of the year. 


Shepherd, come Home to thy Breakfast 


This, too, I have heard in several piaces, i.e. at Kemble, Highworth, 
and Arlington, where I obtained the copy of George Hicks, 
gardener and gravedigger. 


HEPHERD, O shepherd, come home to thy breakfast. 
Oh, what hast thou got for my breakfast, 

If I come home to-day ? 
Here’s bacon and eggs for thy breakfast, 

If thou’lt come home to-day. 
I can’t come home, nor I won’t come home ; 
For my sheep will go into the wilderness, 

And they all will go astray. 
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Shepherd, O shepherd, come home to thy dinner. 
Oh, what hast thou got for my dinner, 

If I come home to-day ? 
Here’s bread and cheese for thy dinner, 

If thou’lt come home to-day. 
I can’t come home, nor I won’t come home ; 
For my sheep will go into the wilderness, 

And they all will go astray. 


Shepherd, O shepherd, come home to thy supper. 
Oh, what hast thou got for my supper, 
If I come home to-day ? 
Here’s brandy and ale, and a sweet pretty girl, 
If thou’lt come home to-day. 
I can come home, and I will come home ; 
For my sheep won’t go into the wilderness, 
Nor they won’t all go astray. 


She bundled me into the Hog-tub 


I have heard this song twice in the Upper Thames Valley ; I think 
it is very old. It may be of local origin ; tt is certainly of rustic 
flavour. The words I obtained of Mrs. W. Sparrow, Crudwell. 


NCE I courted as pretty a girl 
As ever your eyes did see, 
And then she got so very fine, 
She didn’t care a pin about me ; 
She invited me to her own home— 
Twas what she never did before ; 
She bundled me into the hog-tub, 
And I won’t go there any more. 


Chorus 
The hog-tub, the wash-tub, 
The tub behind the door ; 
She bundled me into the hog-tub, 
But I won’t go there any more. 
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If I’d swimmed as nigh to the bottom, 
As I did unto the brim, 

It’s there I might have been drowned, 
And never more been seen ; 

But there came along an old friend— 
’Twas one I’d had before— 

He helped me out of the hog-tub, 
But I won’t go there any more. 


Moran 


Where there’s a Jack there’s always a Jill, 
Where there’s a way you’ll find there’s a will. 


So Early in the Morning 


The following, as may be seen, is not an English folk-song, though 
it was popular about the Thames Valley, sixty or seventy years 
ago, and especially around Sherborne, where it was a great 
favourite with the girls and women at work in the fields. Ob- 
tained of Mrs. Pitt, Eastleach, Glos. 


OUTH CAROLINE is a sultry clime, 
Where we used to work in the summer-time ; 
Massa neath the shade would lay, 
While we poor niggers toiled all day. 


Chorus 
So early in the morning, 
So early in the morning, 
So early in the merning, 
Before the break of day. 


When I was young, I used to wait 
On massa’s table, lay the plate, 
Pass him bottles when him dry, 
Brush away the blue-tailed fly. 


Now massa’s dead, an’ gone to rest, 

Of all the massas he was the best ; 

I never see him like, since I was born, 
Miss him now he’s dead and gone. 
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The Rifles 


An eighteenth-century war song. Obtained at Castle Eaton; sung 
by the King family. 


H, the Rifles have stol’n my dear jewel away, 
And I in old England no longer can stay, 

I will cross the wide ocean, all on my bare breast, 
To find my own true love, whom I do love best. 


And when I have found him, my own heart’s delight, 
I will prove to him kinder, by day and by night, 

‘I will prove to him kinder than the true turtle-dove, 
I never will at any time prove false to my love. 


And when we are married the bells they shall ring, 
With many sweet changes our joys to begin, 

The music shall play and the drums make a noise, 

To welcome my true love with ten thousand bright joys. 


’Twas of Three Jolly Welshmen 


This song was common in several forms, and it might be added 
to according to the pleasure of the singer and the patience of 
his audience. I have heard it at Shilton, Cerney Wick, and 
Highworth. Words obtained of Elijah Iles, Inglesham, Wilts. 


| 


; WAS of three jolly Welshmen, as I have heard them say, 
And they went out a-hunting on good Saint David’s Day ; 
: They whooped and they holloaed, but nothing could they find, 
But a broken plough stuck in the ground, and that they left 
behind. 
The first man said it was a wooden horse, 
The next man he said Nay, 
The third he said it was a windmill, 
And the vanes were blown away. 
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’T was of three jolly Welshmen, as I have heard them say, 
And they went out a-hunting on good Saint David’s Day ; 
They whooped and they holloaed, but nothing could they find, 
But an owl up in the ivy bush, and that they left behind. 
The first man said it was an old cow, 
The next man he said Nay, 
The third he said it was an old man, 
And his beard was turning grey. 


’Twas of three jolly Welshmen, as I have heard them say, 
And they went out a-hunting on good Saint David’s Day ; 
They whooped and they holloaed, but nothing could they find, 


But a shepherd’s house all by a wood, and that they left behind. 


The first man said it was a shepherd’s house, 
The next man he said Nay, 

The third man said ’twas an old black hut, 
And the thatch was blown away. 


’T was of three jolly Welshmen, as I have heard them say, 
And they went out a-hunting on good Saint David’s Day ; 
They whooped and they holloaed, but nothing could they find, 


But a milestone underneath the hedge, and that they left behind. 


The first man said it was a milestone, 
The next man he said Nay, 

The third he said it was an old hare, 
And his legs had run away. 


"Twas of three jolly Welshmen, as I have heard them say, 
And they went out a-hunting on good Saint David’s Day ; 
They whooped and they holloaed, but nothing could they find, 
But a hedgehog in an open field, and that they left behind. 
The first man said it was a hedgehog, 
The next man he said Nay, 
The third man said it was a pin-cushion, 
With the pins stuck in the wrong way. 


———e 
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Bryan O’Lynn 


“ Bryan O’Lynn” was a favourite along the Thames side, from 
Malmesbury to Faringdon, and in the neighbouring Cotswold 
villages as far as Aldsworth. Words supplied by John Puffet, 
Lechlade. I am not certain as to its age. 


RYAN O’LYNN was a gentleman born, 
He lived at a time when no clothes they were worn ; 
As fashions walked out of course Bryan walked in— 
** T’ll soon head the fashions,” says Bryan O’Lynn. 


Chorus 
It’ll do, it'll do, says Bryan O’Lynn, 
Says Bryan O’Lynn, says Bryan O’Lynn, it’ll do. 


Bryan O’Lynn had no breeches to wear, 

So he cut up a sheepskin to make him a pair, 
With the fleshy side out, and the woolly side in— 
“They are pleasant and cool,” says Bryan O’Lynn. 


Bryan O’Lynn had no shirt to his back, 

So he went to his neighbours to borrow a sack, 

He puckered the meal-bag up under his chin— 

** Oh, they’ll take it for ruffles,”’ says Bryan O’Lynn. 


Bryan O’Lynn was hard up for a coat, 

So he borrowed a skin from a neighbouring goat ; 

With the horns sticking out from the shoulders within— 
‘“* They’ll take them for pistols,” says Bryan O’Lynn. 


Bryan O’Lynn had no watch to put on, 

So he scooped out a turnip to make himself one, 

Then he planted a cricket right under his skin— 

‘* Oh, they’ll think it’s a-ticking,” says Bryan O’Lynn. 


Bryan O’Lynn went courting one night, 

And he set both his mother and sister to fight ; 

To fight for his hand they both stripped to the skin— 
** Oh, Pll marry you both,” says Bryan O’Lynn. 
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Bryan, his wife, and his wife’s mother, 

Were all coming over the bridge together, 

But the bridge broke down and let them all in— 

** Oh, we’ll go home by boats,” says Bryan O’Lynn. 


The Recruiting Sergeant 


Verses on an illustrated handbill, printed and distributed about 
1800. Discovered at South Cerney. 


SERGEANT 
ERE, mower, take my shiners bright, 
You’ll prove a hero in the fight ; 
The very man, in strength and size, 
To mow down all your enemies. 


MoweER 
I thank you, sergeant, all the same, 
But no! I hardly like the game ; 
For if I go to fight, you see, 
The sword of war may mow down me. 


Down in the Lowlands there grew a Tree 


An old and once popular song, that is to be met with in several forms, 
though I think the following is among the earliest versions. 
Words of Elijah Iles, Inglesham. 


OWN in the lowlands there grew a tree, 
As fine a tree as ever you did see ; 
The tree was in the wood, 
And the wood it was down in the lowlands low. 


And on that tree there was a branch, 
As fine a branch as ever you did see ; 
The branch was on the tree, 
The tree was in the wood, 
And the wood it was down in the lowlands low. 
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And on that branch there was a nest, 
As fine a nest as ever you did see ; 
The nest was on the branch, etc. 


And in that nest there was an egg, 
As fine an egg as ever you did see; 
The egg was in the nest, ete. 


And in that egg there was a yolk, 
As fine a yolk as ever you did see ; 
The yolk was in the egg, ete. 


And in that yolk there was a bird, 
As fine a bird as ever you did see ; 
The bird was in the yolk, ete. 


And on that bird there was a wing, 
As fine a wing as ever you did see ; 
The wing was on the bird, etc. 


And on that wing there was a feather, 
As fine a feather as ever you did see ; 
The feather was on the wing, etc. 


And on that feather there was some down, 
As fine a down as ever you did see ; 

The song was of the down, 

The down was on the feather, 

The feather was on the wing, 

The wing was on the bird, 

The bird was in the yolk, 

The yolk was in the egg, 

The egg was in the nest, 

The nest was on the branch, 

The branch was on the tree, 

The tree was in the wood, 

And the wood it was down in the lowlands low. 
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The Maid of the Mill 


Sung by Charles Tanner. It was one of the Bampton morris songs, 
and may still be heard there, occasionally, during Whitsun 
week, when the morris dances are held. 


HE maid of the mill is a sweet pretty girl, 
The maid of the mill for me! 
The maid of the mill is a sweet pretty girl, 


The maid of the mill for me! 


She’s as straight and as tall as a poplar tree, 
And her cheeks are as red as a rose ; 

She’s one of the fairest young girls that you see, 
When she’s dressed in her Sunday clothes. 


Richat and Robet 


The following is of great age, and belongs to a pronounced type of 
composition, the chief feature of which was simplicity of subject, 
that was amplified by repetition. The words were told me by 
Mrs. W. Field, Winson, who learned them of her mother as a 
child. 


H, what shall we shoot at ? said Richat to Robet. 
Oh, what shall we shoot at ? said Robet to Bobet. 
Oh, what shall we shoot at ? said John in the Long. 
Oh, what shall we shoot at ? said every one. 


We'll shoot at a wren; said Richat to Robet. 
We'll shoot at a wren; said Robet to Bobet. 
We'll shoot at a wren; said John in the Long, 
We'll shoot at a wren; said every one. 


How shall we carry it home? said Richat to Robet. 
How shall we carry it home? said Robet to Bobet. 
How shall we carry it home? said John in the Long. 
How shall we carry it home? said every one. 


RICHAT AND ROBET 


We'll hire three men ; 
We'll hire three men ; 
We'll hire three men ; 
We'll hire three men ; 


How shall we cook it ? 
How shall we cook it ? 
How shall we cook it ? 
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said Richat to Robet. 
said Robet to Bobet. 
said John in the Long. 
said every one. 


said Richat to Robet. 
said Robet to Bobet. 
said John in the Long. 


How shall we cook it ? 


We'll hire six cooks ; 
We'll hire six cooks ; 
We'll hire six cooks ; 
We'll hire six cooks ; 


How shall we eat it ? 
How shall we eat it ? 
How shall we eat it ? 
How shall we eat it ? 


We'll invite all the town ; 
We'll invite all the town ; 
We'll invite all the town ; 
We'll invite all the town ; 


The scraps for the poor ; 
The scraps for the poor ; 
The scraps for the poor ; 
The scraps for the poor ; 


said every one. 


said Richat to Robet. 
said Robet to Bobet. 
said John in the Long. 
said every one. 


said Richat to Robet. 
said Robet to Bobet. 
said John in the Long. 
said every one. 


said Richat to Robet. 
said Robet to Bobet. 
said John in the Long. 
said every one. 


said Richat to Robet. 
said Robet to Bobet. 
said John in the Long. 
said every one. 
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One God made us All 


I first heard of the song at South Marston, in this way. I was talk- 
ing to an old villager, aged ninety-five, and he told me his father, 
among others, sang a piece entitled ‘‘One God made us All.” 
I immediately began to inquire for it, and within a week dis- 
covered it at Brize Norton and Bampton. The copy was given 
me by Charles Tanner, Bamptore, Oxon. 


OME, all you worthy Christians, that are so very poor, 
G. Remember how poor Lazarus sat at the rich man’s door, 
A-begging for those crumbs of bread that from his table fell ; 
Our Scripture does inform us his soul in heaven does dwell. 


Remember Job, the patient man, he was a rich man in the East, 
Soon he was brought to poverty and his sorrows did increase ; 
He bore them all with patience, and never did repine, 

But always trusted in the Lord, and he soon came rich again. 


Though poor, I am contented, no riches do I crave ; 
There is nothing else but vanity on this side of the grave ; 
All you that roll in riches, your glass will soon run out ; 


No riches you brought into this world, nor none can you carry 
out, 


Now soon that time might quickly come when parted we must 
be, 


Eitherwise in joy, or else in misery ; 
And we must all account then give, both great as well as small— 
Remember, all good people, twas one God that made us all, 


ee, 
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The Haymakers 


This was formerly highly popular throughout the Thames Vale. 
I have heard paris of it at Kemble, Blunsdon, South Marston, 
and Childrey, near Wantage, Berks. The full copy I obtained 
of Mrs. Jane Looker, Bibury, Glos. 


N the pleasant month of May, 
In the spring-time of the year, 
*Twas down in yonder meadow, 
There’s a river runs so clear ; 
*T was there the pretty fishes 
How they did sport and play ! 
And every lad, and every lass, 
Went there a-making hay. 


In comes the jolly scythes-men, 
To mow the meadow down, 

With the good old leather bottle, 
And the ale that was so brown ; 

There’s many a stout young labouring man 
Comes there his skill to try, 

While he sweats and blows, and stoutly mows, 
For the grass cuts very dry. 


Here’s nimble Ben and Tom, 
With pitchfork and with rake, 
Here’s Molly, Liz, and Sue, 
Come here the hay to make ; 
While sweet, sweet, sweet; jug, jug, jug, 
The merry nightingale doth sing, 
From morning until evening, 
As they are a-hay making. 


Just as that bright day faded, 
And the sun was going down, 

There was a jolly piper, 
Coming from the town ; 

He pulled out his pipe and tabor, 
And sweetly he did play, 

And every lad, and every lass, 
They left off making hay. 
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Then, joining in a dance, 
They jigged it on the green, 
Though tired with the labour, 
Not one less was seen ; 
But, sporting like some fairies, 
Their dance they did pursue, 
In leading up, and casting off, 
Till morning was in view. 


When tired of the dancing, 
Not one did leave the throng, 
They slept all in the hay-cocks 
Till the rising of the sun ; 
The sun did shine most glorious, 
And sweet the birds did sing, 
Then every lad and every lass 
Went again a-hay making. 


The Old Farmer and his Young Wife 


This oid song was well known throughout the Thames Valley. I have 
met with it in as many as four forms. The variations are not 
considerable. The pieces might be added to according to the 
pleasure and skill of the singer. The following, however, 
represents about the average length of the several versions. This 
I have heard at Ogbourne, South Marston, Latton, Holwell, 
Shilton, Brize Norton, and Longcot (Berks). Instead of “* Ods 
bobs! What fun!” I have heard “‘ Ods bobs! Blind busset!”’ 


WENT into the stable to see what I could see, 
And there I saw three horses stand by one, two, and three; 
I called unto my loving wife—‘‘ I’m coming, sir,”’ said she; 
** Pray, what do these three horses here without the leave of me ? ” 
“Why, you old fool! blind fool! Can’t you very well see? 
They are three milking cows my granny sent to me.” 
““Ods bobs! What fun! Milking cows with saddles on! 
The like was never seen ! 

If ever I go out from home a cuckold I come in.” 
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I went into the kitchen to see what I could see, 
And there I saw three hats hang by one, two, and three ; 
I called unto my loving wife—‘ I’m coming, sir,” said she ; 
““ Pray, what do these three hats here without the leave of me ? ” 
“Why, you old fool! blind fool! Can’t you very well see ? 
They are three milking pails my granny sent to me.” 
““Ods bobs! What fun! Milking pails with brims on! 
The like was never seen ! 
If ever I go out from home a cuckold I come in.” 


I went into the kitchen to see what I could see, 
And there I saw three whips hang by one, two, and three ; 
I called unto my loving wife—‘‘ I’m coming, sir,”’ said she ; 
“* Pray, what do these three whips here without the leave of me ? ” 
“Why, you old fool! blind fool! Can’t you very well see ? 
They are three pokers my granny sent to me.” 
““Ods bobs! What fun! Pokers all with lashes on! 
The like was never seen ! 
If ever I go out from home a cuckold I come in.” 


I went into the kitchen to see what I could see, 
And there I saw three coats hang by one, two, and three ; 
I called unto my loving wife—‘ I’m coming, sir,” said she ; 
‘“* Pray, what do these three coats here without the leave of 
meas 
** Why, you old fool! blind fool! Can’t you very well see ? 
They are three butter-cloths my granny sent to me.” 
*““Ods bobs! What fun! Butter-cloths with buttons on! 
The like was never seen ! 
If ever I go out from home a cuckold I come in.” 


I looked beneath the table to see what I could see, 
And there I saw three pairs of boots by one, two, and three ; 
I called unto my loving wife—‘‘ I’m coming, sir,”’ said she ; 
‘“* Pray, what do these three pairs of boots without the leave of 
me?” 
““ Why, you old fool! blind fool! Can’t you very well see ? 
They are three flower-pots my granny sent to me.” 
““Ods bobs! What fun! Flower-pots with spurs on ! 
The like was never seen ! 
If ever I go out from home a cuckold I come in.” 
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I went into the chamber to see what I could see, 
And there I saw three strange men lie by one, two, and three ; 
I called unto my loving wife—‘‘ I’m coming, sir,” said she ; 
‘“Pray, what do these three men here without the leave of 

me?” 
“Why, you old fool! blind fool! Can’t you very well see ? 
They are three dairymaids my granny sent to me.” 
‘*Ods bobs! What fun! Dairymaids with beards on! 

The like was never seen ! 

If ever I go out from home a cuckold I come in.” 


» 


Tom and the Parson 


This is said to be an Oxfordshire song. I learned it of an old man, 
by name Joseph Kite, of Curbridge, near Witney. The Kites 
were notable singers in times past ; they have now almost entirely 
died out. 


N Oxfordshire, the story goes, 
I can’t say whether ’tis true or no; 
True or false, new or old, 
You shall have it just as I’ve been told. 


There lived a man in Rosy Gree, 

Blest with contentment, kind and free ; 

He lived in a nice little cot of his own, 

And as to his name, it was Tom Brown. 


He had three cows, as you have seen, 
That used to graze on yonder green ; 
In dead of night, the peopie say, 
Some sly thief stole one away. 


Stolen or strayed, it matters none ! 
’*Twas plain to Tom his cow was gone. 
Over hedges, ditches, gates he sought, 
At length to an orchard he was brought. 


He knew no one was there to see, 

So he instantly climbed up a tree : 
Now Tom he had not long been there, 
Before the parson did appear, 


lade and Cirencester. 
Ampney. 


THE WEAVER’S DAUGHTER 


He was accompanied by a nimble lass, 
As they came tripping o’er the grass ; 
Almost kisses and confessions 

Passed all mortal tongue’s expressions ; 


*T would have made the congregation stare, 
To see the parson’s courtship there. 

Then up speaks Tom from off the boughs, 
“* Pray, sir, then where’s I’s cows ? ” 


The parson, startled with surprise, 

Then up the tree he cast his eyes, 

““ Pray, sir, how long hast thou been there ? ” 
Cries Tom, ‘‘ An hour, to thee I swear. 


“ The truth to thee I must reveal, 

I was here when thou rung love’s first peal.” 
““Come down,” says the parson, “‘ from the tree, 
And make thy promise here to me ; 


““ Come, take this purse of shining gold, 
And never do thou the truth unfold.” 
Tom took the money with content, 
Forgot his cows, and home he went. 


The Weaver’s Daughter 


CROSS the fields, one sweet May morn, 
As I walked out quite early, 
A lovely lass came tripping by, 
As light as any fairy. 


‘“* Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
And by the hand I caught her ; 

I asked her name, she blushed with shame, 
‘‘T’m the poor old weaver’s daughter.” 
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A pleasant old song, formerly popular in the villages between Crick- 
Obtained of Joseph Bartlett, Down 
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Her cheeks were fair as any rose, 
Her age was almost twenty ; 

I says, ‘‘ My dear, if you’ll be mine, 
I’ve gold and riches plenty.” 


‘* My mother she has not long been dead, 
And a nice lesson she taught me— 

To marry for love, and not for gold,” 
Cries the poor old weaver’s daughter. 


‘“* My father he is nearly blind, 
And now gone past his labour, 

And he’ll break his heart from me to part,” 
Cries the poor old weaver’s daughter. 


The Miller and his Three Sons 


Although we have heard many songs in which the miller is highly 
extolled there are also those in which he is as heartily contemned., 
and held wp to the eyes of the world as a cunning and un- 
scrupulous rogue. The following possibly represents him at his 
worst, though humour alone could justify the exaggerations, 
The song was popular around Highworth and Sevenhampion, 
Wilts. Obtained of Jesse Eldridge, Highworth. 


T’S of a crafty miller, and he 
Had able sons one, two, and three ; 
He called them all and asked their will, 
If that to them he left his mill. 


He calléd first his eldest son, 

Saying, ‘‘ My life is almost run. 

If I to thee this mill do make, 

What toll dost thou intend to take ? ” 


‘“* Father,” said he, ““ my name is Jack, 
Out of a bushel I’ll take a peck, 

Of every bushel that I grind, 

That I may a good living find.” 


THE MILLER AND HIS THREE SONS 


13 


“Thou art a fool! ”’ the old man said, 
“Thou hast not learnéd well thy trade. 
This mill to thee I ne’er will give, 

For by such toll no man could live.” 


He calléd for his middlemost son, 
Saying, “‘ My life is almost run. 

If I to thee this mill do make, 

What toll dost thou intend to take ? ” 


** Father,” says he, ““ my name is Ralph, 
Out of a bushel [ll take half 

Of every bushel that I grind, 

That I may a good living find.” 


“Thou art a fool!” the old man said, 
“Thou hast not learnéd well thy trade. 
This mill to thee I ne’er will give, 

For by such toll no man could live.” 


He calléd then his youngest son, 
Saying, “‘ My life is almost run. 

If I to thee this mill do make, 

What toll dost thou intend to take ? ” 


** Father,”’ said he, “‘ I am your boy, 
For taking toll is all my joy ; 

Before I will good living lack 

T’]l take it all, and forswear the sack.” 


** Thou art my boy,” the old man said, 
‘** For thou hast learnéd well thy trade. 
This mill to thee I give,” he cried, 

And straightway after this miller died. 


1938 
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When Arthur ruled this Land 


Here, again, the miller is introduced, this time in company with the 
weaver and the tailor, who are likewise satirised on account of 
their dishonesty. The song was widely known. I have heard 
it at Purton, Brize Norton, and Broadwell, Oxon. Obtained of 
Edmund Jefferies, Highworth, Wilts. 


HEN Arthur ruled this land 
He was a mighty king ; 
Three sons he swore he’d turn out of door 
Because they could not sing. 


The first he was a miller, 
The second was a weaver, 

The third he was a little tailor— 
Three thievish rogues together. 


The miller he stole corn, 
The weaver he stole yarn, 

The little tailor stole a piece of broad cloth 
To keep these three rogues warm. 


The miller was drowned in his pond, 
The weaver was hanged with his yarn, 

The devil ran away with the little tailor, 
With the broad cloth under his arm. 


The Miller of the Dee 


This fine old song is well known, and may be found in numerous 
collections. I first heard of it as having been sung at the shearing 
feasts held upon the Wiltshire Downs ; the copy I obtained of 
Mrs. Thompson, Northmoor, Oxon. 


HERE dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 
Down by the River Dee, 

He worked and sang from morn till night, 
No lark more blithe than he ; 


THE MILLER OF THE DEE 


And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be— 

“IT envy nobody, no, not I, 
Nor nobody envies me.”’ 


*“ Thou’rt wrong, my friend,”’ cried old King Hal, 
“ Thou’rt wrong as wrong can be, 
For, had I half such health as thine, 
I would gladly change with thee ; 
Then tell me now what makes thee sing, 
With heart so light and free, 
While I am sad, although I am king, 
Down by the River Dee ? ”’ 


The miller smiled and doffed his cap— 
“T love my wife,” said he, 

““T love my friends, I love my mill, 
I love my children three ; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay, 
I thank the River Dee, 

That turns the mill to grind the corn, 
That feeds my babes and me.” 


““ Farewell, my friend !”’ cried old King Hal, 
‘“* And happy may you be! 
And, had I half such health as thine, 
I would gladly change with thee ; 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdoms three, 
Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
Oh, miller of the Dee.” 
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March Away 


An ancient piece, existing in several versions. Copy of David 
Sawyer, who sang it at Ogbourne, and Bishopstone, Wilts. 


ONDER sits a lovely creature, 
Who she is I do not know ; 
I will court her for my pleasure, 
Whether she answers “‘ Yea ”’ or “ No.” 


» 


Chorus 
March away, march away, 
Trumpets sound and cymbals play. 
March away, march away, 
To the merry little fife and drum. 


‘** Madam, I am come to court you, 
If so be you'll let me in.” 

‘“‘Oh yes!” she said, “‘ my handsome fellow ; 
But perhaps you may this way again !” 


“* Madam, I’ve got gold and silver, 
Madam, I’ve got houses and land, 

Madam, I’ve got worlds of pleasure, 
Ail shall be at your command.”’ 


“IT don’t value your gold and silver, 
I don’t value your house and land, 
I don’t value your worlds of pleasure, 
If I could but gain a handsome man.” 


““ Madam, do not dwell on beauty ; 
Beauty’s a flower that grows in May ; 

Beauty’s a flower that grows in summer 
Soon it will die and fade away.” 


? 


““ Ripe is the apple that is soonest rotten ; 
Hot is the love that is soonest cold ; 

Young men’s vows are soonest forgotten, 

_ And so, pretty maid, don’t speak so bold.” 
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Chorus (Bampton Version) 
With my twenty, eighteen, sixteen, fourteen, 
Twelve, ten, eight, six, four, two, none ; 
Nineteen, seventeen, fifteen, thirteen, 
Eleven, nine, seven, five, three, and one. 


Chorus (Hatherop Version) 
First come buttercups, then come daisies, 
First comes night, and then comes day ; 
First comes my old love, and then comes my true love, 
So the time it will pass away. 


The Parson and the Sucking Pig 


A humorous old song telling of how the parson went to take his tithe 
in the shape of a sucking pig, and relating the unfortunate 
issue of the adventure. The story was widely known. Old 
Elijah, of Inglesham, remembers that in his boyhood he had 
seen a picture in which were represented the parson in the act of 
grabbing at the young porker, and the sow running at him open- 
mouthed. Obtained of Daniel Morgan, Bradon Wood Lane. 


OME, men and maids, and listen awhile, 
Pll tell you of a rig, 
About the farmer and the parson, 
And a little sucking pig. 


Chorus 
So Good-morning, sir, the parson said, 
And Good morning, sir, to you. 
I’m come to claim the sucking pig, 
For you know it is my due. 


You choose me one that’s plump and fat, 
For it is my design, 

This day I’ve asked a friend or two 
To come with me and dine. 


The farmer jumped into the sty, 
And the little pigs did squall, 
The farmer picked the parson out 

The smallest of them all. 
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But when the parson saw the same 
How he did stamp and roar, 

He stamped his foot and shook his wig 
And almost cursed and swore. 


** Well, now, then,” says the farmer, 
‘* Since my offer you refuse, 

You’re welcome in,”’ the farmer says, 
** Yourself to pick and choose.” 


Then the parson jumped into the sty, 
Without any more ado ; 

The old sow she ran open-mouthed, 
And at the parson flew. 


The little pigs his stockings tore, 
And his breech they split in two, 

The old sow pushed her nose between his legs 
And in the mud him threw. 


The parson jumped out of the sty 
And off home he did run, 

And you’d have split your sides a-laughing 
To see how he was gone. 


His wife was waiting at the door, 
All for to let him in, 

Get out, you bitch, the parson cried, 
I’m almost dead with pain. 


I met with such sad, cruel usage 
In that erratic sty ; 

Ill never relish a sucking pig 
Until the day I die. 
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The ‘“‘Golden Vanitee’’ 


An English ballad of uncertain date, formerly popular on the borders 
| of the Wiltshire Downs. I recently discovered another version 
on the Cotswolds. Obtained of David Sawyer, Ogbourne. 


HERE was a ship came from the north countree, 
And the name of the ship was the Golden Vanitee, 
_And they feared she might be taken by the Turkish enemy 
| That sails upon the Lowland, Lowland, 

That sails upon the Lowland sea. 


| Then up there came a little cabin-boy, 
And he said to the skipper, ‘“‘ What will you give me 
) ‘If I swim alongside of the Turkish enemy 
i And sink her in the Lowland, Lowland, 
. And sink her in the Lowland sea ? ” 


*“* Oh, I will give you silver, oh, I will give you gold, 
And my only daughter your bride to be, 
If you’ll swim alongside of the Turkish enemy 

| And sink her in the Lowland, Lowland, 

. And sink her in the Lowland sea.” 


_ Then the boy made him ready and overboard sprang he, 
And he swam alongside of the Turkish enemy, 

_ And with his auger sharp in her side he bored holes three, 
And he sank her in the Lowland, Lowland, 

And he sank her in the Lowland sea. 


Then the boy turned round and back again swam he, 
And he cried out to the skipper of the Golden Vanitee, 
But the skipper did not heed, for his promise he would need, 
And he left him in the Lowland, Lowland, 
And he left him in the Lowland sea. 


| Then the boy swam round and came to the port side, 
And he looked up at his messmates and bitterly he cried, 
_ * O messmates, take me up, for I’m drifting with the tide, 
And I’m sinking in the Lowland, Lowland, 
And I’m sinking in the Lowland sea.” 
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Then his messmates took him up, but on the deck he died, 
And they sewed him in his hammock that was so large and wide, 
And they lowered him overboard, but he drifted with the tide, 
And he sank beneath the Lowland, Lowland, 
And he sank beneath the Lowland sea. 


Then my Love and Ill be Married 


For the following two fragments I am indebted to my old friend, 
Charles Tanner, of Bampton. They were probably used by the 
morris dancers, in conjunction with their music at the morris 
games. There is a more modern version of “‘ Oh dear, what 
can the matter be?” I give the piece as I heard tt. 


HEN roses grow on thistle tops, 
And brimstone’s took for sugar candy, 
And women can’t eat sugar sops, 
Oh, then my love and I'll be married. 


When goid is thrown about the street, 
And lies from June to January, 

And dogs will not spare bones for meat, 
Oh, then my love and I'll be married. 


When a cobbler works without an awl, 
And London into York is carried, 

When smoke won’t rise, nor water fall, 
Oh, then my love and [’ll be married. 
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Oh dear, what can the Matter be? 
Old morris fragment. 


H dear, what can the matter be ? 
Three old women tied to an apple tree ! 
One ran away, the others stopped till Saturday. 
Oh dear, what can the matter be ? 


Oh dear, what can the matter be ? 

Johnny’s so long at the fair! 

He promised to buy me a basket of linen, 

A little straw hat, and a bunch of blue ribbon, 
Before he had spent his very last shilling. 

Oh dear, what can the matter be ? 


You Gentlemen of England 


Not purely a folk-song, but as it was sung by the villagers of Aston, 
Coate, and Shifford, at the inns, and at club festiwals, I have 
included it in my list. Obtained at Aston, Oxon. 


OU gentlemen of England, 
That live at home at ease, 
Ah! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas. 


Give ear unto the mariners, 
And they will plainly show 
All the cares, and the fears, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


If enemies oppose us, 

When England is at wars 
With any foreign nations, 

We fear not wounds or scars. 
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Our roaring guns shall teach them 
Our valour for to know, 

Whilst they reel on the keel, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


Then courage, all brave mariners, 
And never be dismayed ! 

Whilst we brave bold adventurers 
We shall never want a trade. 


Our merchants will employ us 

To fetch us wealth; we know ; 
Then be bold, work for gold, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 


We'll sit wpon the Gate 


Words of an old stepping tune in use at the inns in Wiltshire. Copy 
of David Sawyer. 


| eae make a dish of tea for my old man, 

Vl make a dish of tea for my old man, 
Here’s the tea for him, and the grounds for me, 
And the water for the laddie with the trowsers on. 


Chorus 
We'll sit upon the gate till the tide comes in, 
We'll sit upon the gate till the tide comes in, 
I don’t care a pin if we never kiss again, 
And we'll kiss the bonny laddie with the trowsers on. 


[ll brew a peck o’ malt for my old man, 

I'll brew a peck o’ malt for my old man, 

Here’s the malt for him, and the hops for me, 
And the beer for the laddie with the trowsers on. 


Chorus 
We'll sit upon the gate till the tide comes in, 
We'll sit upon the gate till the tide comes in, 
I don’t care a pin if we never kiss again, 
And we’ll kiss the bonny laddie with the trowsers on. 
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The Brave Old Oak 


An old favourite, and one that is still popular in some places. It 
is one of the few that have been preserved in collections, and there 
is consequently little fear of its being forgotten or lost. I ob- 
tained my copy of Thomas Larkin, Shrivenham, Berks. 


ERE’S a song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
That hath ruled in the greenwood long, 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong ; 
There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down 
And the fire in the west fades out, 
And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
While the storms through the branches shout. 


| Chorus 

: Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
: That stands in his pride alone ; 

: And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 

| When a hundred years are gone. 


In the days of old, when the spring with gold 
Was lighting his branches grey, 

Through the grass at his feet tripped maidens sweet 
To gather the dews of May ; 

And all that day, to the rebeck gay, 

: They frolicked with lovesome swains ; 

: They’re gone, they’re dead, in the churchyard laid, 
But the tree it still remains. 


He saw the rare times, when the Christmas chimes 
Were a merry, merry sound to hear, 
And the squire’s wide hall, and the cottage small 
Were filled with good English cheer ; 
Now gold hath its sway, we all obey, 
And a ruthless king is he, 
But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. 
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Ellen Taylor 


I do not think this was very widely known in the Thames Valley. 
I have met with it but once, i.c. in the neighbourhood of 
Highworth, Wilts. The words I obtained of Jesse Eldridge, 
Highworth. 


LL round the room I waltzed with Ellen Taylor, 
All round the room I waltzed till break of day ; 
And ever since that time I’ve done nothing but bewail her, 
For she’s gone to Manchester the summer months to stay. 


’Twas at a ball at Islington I first did chance to meet her, 
She really looked so nice I could not keep my eyes away ; 
I thought that all my life I never saw so sweet a creature, 
She danced with me three hours, and then she fainted quite 
away. 


For seven long years I’m bound apprentice to the city, 
Four of them are gone, and I’ve only three to stay ; 

But if shell not have me then I'll go and ask her father, 
Ill go and ask her father and I don’t think he’ll say Nay. 


All round the room I waltzed with Ellen Taylor, 
All round the room I waltzed till break of day ; 

And ever since that time I’ve done nothing but bewail her, 
For she’s gone to Manchester the summer months to stay. 


Barbara Allen 


Well known in several versions. Copy obtained of Elijah Iles, 
Inglesham, Wilts. 


T’S of one morn, one sweet May morn, 
When flowers they were springing, 
A young man on his death-bed lay 
For the sake of Barbara Allen. 


He sent his servant to the house, 
To the house where she was dwelling; 

He said, ““ You must come to my master’s house, 
If your name is Barbara Allen.” 


BARBARA ALLEN 


So slowly she put on her clothes, 
So slowly she went to him, 
And when she got to his bedside 
She said, ““ Young man, you’re dying.” 


He turned his face towards the wall, 
When Death was creeping on him— 

*“* Adieu to you! and adieu to all ! 
And adieu to Barbara Allen ! ” 


As she was going across the field, 
She heard the bell a-tolling, 
And as it tolled it seemed to say, 

Hard-hearted Barbara Allen. 


As she was going down the street, 
She met the corpse a-coming ; 

She said, “* Put down this pretty corpse, 
That I may gaze all on him.” 


The more she gazed the more she laughed, 


Till the farther she got from him, 
And all the people cried, “‘ For shame ! 
Hard-hearted Barbara Allen !”’ 


‘“* Now this young man he died for love, 
And I will die for sorrow, 

Now bury this young man to-day, 
And bury me to-morrow.” 
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Barbara Allen 


As sung by Charles Tanner, Bampton, Oxon. 


N Newbury town, where I was born, 
A fair maid there was dwelling ; 
I picked her out to be my wife, 
And her name it was Barbara Allen. 
All in the merry month of May, 
When green leaves they were springing, 


This young man on his death-bed lay 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 


He sent his servant to the house, 
The house where she was dwelling, 

Saying, “ Pretty maid, you must come along with me, 
If your name is Barbara Allen.” 


So slowly she put on her clothes, 
So slowly she went to him, 
She went unto his bedside— 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 


“Ohno! Iam not dying yet. 
One kiss of yours will cure me.” 

** One kiss of mine you never shall have, 
Young man, if you are dying.” 


“Oh, you look down at my bed-feet, 
You'll see a bow a-standing, 

With the drops of blood I shed for thee, 
For I loved thee, Barbara Allen. 


““ Oh, you look up at my bed’s head, 
You'll see a watch a-hanging ; 

If thee won’t be mine that shall be thine, 
For I love thee, Barbara Allen,” 
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“That shan’t be mine, and I won’t be thine, 
So fare thee well, sweet Edwin ! ”’ 

Then she turned all from his bedside, 
And she departed from him. 


As she was walking up the street, 
She heard the bell a-tolling, 
And every toll it seemed to say, 

Hard-hearted Barbara Allen. 


As she was coming back again 
She met the corpse a-coming— 

““ Oh, set him down, my bonny, bonny boys, 
That I may gaze all on him!” 


Then they set down this pretty corpse, 
While she did gaze upon him, 

And all his friends cried out, “‘ For shame, 
Hard-hearted Barbara Allen !” 


Then, ‘‘ Father, oh, father, dig me a grave, 
And dig it long and narrow ; 

A young man died for me last night, 
And [ll die for him to-morrow.” 


We're all Jolly Fellows that follow the Plough 


An old favourite, once widely known, but at this time scarcely to be 
met with. I had a copy on an ancient song sheet, but I was 
compelled to search over the whole Vale before I could find one 
to recite me the words complete from memory. In the end I 
obtained the copy of William Falconer, Taynton, near Burford, 
Oxon. 


T was early one morning at the break of day, 
The cocks were a-crowing, the farmer did say, 
** Come, rise, my good fellows! come, rise with good will, 
For your horses want something their bellies to fill.” 
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When four o’clock comes, boys, then up we all rise, 
And into the stable, boys, so merrily flies ; 

With rubbing and serubbing our horses, I vow, 

We are all jolly fellows that follow the plough. 


When six o’clock comes at breakfast we meet, 
And bread, beef, and pork, boys, so heartily eat ; 
With a piece in our pocket, I swear and I vow, 
We are all jolly fellows that follow the plough. 


~» 
We harness our horses and to plough then we go, 
To see which of us the best furrow can show ; 
With our hands in our pockets we like gentlemen go, 
And so nimbly we trip over the plain, boys, below. 


Our master came to us, and thus he did say, 

‘“* What have you been doing, boys, this long summer’s day ? 
You have not ploughed an acre, I swear and I vow; 

You are all idle fellows that follow the plough.” 


I stepped up to him and I made this reply, 

‘“* We have all ploughed an acre, so you tell a d 
We have all ploughed an acre, I swear and I vow, 
And we’re all jolly fellows that follow the plough.” 


d lie; 


He turned himself round and laughed at the joke : 
““ It is past two o’clock, boys, it’s time to unyoke ; 
Unharness your horses, and rub them down well, 
And [ll give you a jug of the bonny brown ale.” 


So come, all brave fellows, wherever you be, 
Come, take this advice and be ruléd by me; 
So never fear your masters, I swear and I vow, 
We are all jolly fellows that follow the plough. 


Probably of eighteenth-century date. 
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My Bonny Girl 


duet. Words of Mr. William Wise, Alvescot, Oxon. 


ONCE loved a girl, a dear, bonny girl, 
And for her I could never take any rest, 
I loved her so well, and so very well, 
That I built her a nest on my breast. 


I walked up the forest and down the green grove, 
Like one that is troubled in mind ; 

I began for to whoop and to play on my flute, 
But no bonny girl could I find. 


Till I lookéd high, and I lookéd low, 
And the sun it shone wonderful warm ; 
It was there I did spy my dear bonny girl 
Wrapt up in some other lad’s arm. 


Then I passed them by, and I of them looked shy, 
Like one that was deeply distrest, 

Then she threw unto me a dissembling kiss, 
With her heart in some other lad’s breast. 


My love she is handsome, proper, and tall, 
Well shapen in everything ; 

Whether I do have her, or do have her not, 
I shall think of her once now and then. 


14 


It was sung sometimes as a 
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The Ripe and Bearded Barley 


Popular at Stanton Harcourt, where I obtained tt 
of Henry Serman, a farm hand. 


OME out, ’tis now September, 
The hunter’s moon’s begun, 
And through the wheaten stubble 
We hear the frequent gun ; 
The leaves are tyrning yellow, 
And fading into red, 
While the ripe and bearded barley 
Is hanging down its head. 


Chorus 
All among the barley, 
Who would not be blithe, 
While the ripe and bearded barley 
Is smiling on the scythe. 


The wheat is like a rich man, 
It’s sleek and well-to-do ; 
The oats are like a pack of girls, 
They’re thin and dancing, too; 
The rye is like a miser, 
Both sulky, lean, and small, 
Whilst the ripe and bearded barley 
Is the monarch of them all. 


The spring is like a young maid 
That does not know her mind, 

The summer is a tyrant 
Of most ungracious kind ; 

The autumn is an old friend 
That pleases all he can, 

And brings the bearded barley 
To glad the heart of man. 


| 
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There was an Old Farmer in Sussex did Dwell 


originated in Sussex, or elsewhere, it was very popular in the 
Thames Valley eighty years ago. Copy obtained of David 
Sawyer. 


| This is called the ‘‘ Sussex Whistling Song,” but whether it 


HERE was an old farmer in Sussex did dwell, 
(Chorus of whistlers) 


There was an old farmer in Sussex did dwell, 
And he had a bad wife as many knew well. 


(Chorus of whisilers) 


: . Then Satan came to the old man at the plough— 
: “It is one of your family I must have now. 
: 
: 


“Tt is not your eldest son that I crave, 
But it is your old wife, and her I will have.” 


** Oh, welcome, good Satan, with all my heart, 
I hope you and she will never more part.” 


Now Satan has got the old wife on his back, 
And he lugged her along like a pedlar’s pack. 


He trudged along till he came to his front gate, 
Said he, ‘‘ Here, take in an old Sussex chap’s mate.” 


Oh, then she did kick the young imps about, 
Says one to the other, “‘ Let’s try and turn her out!” 


She spied thirteen imps all dancing in chains, 
She up with her pattens and beat out their brains. 


She knocked the old Satan against the wall— 
** Let’s try and turn her out or she’ll murder us all.” 


Now he bundled her upon his back amain, 
And to her old husband he took her again : 


‘** TI have been a tormentor the whole of my life, 
But I never was tormented till I met with your wife.” 
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Litile Brown Jug 


There are in existence two versions of this ; the modern one, however, 
is too palpably a “ fake” of the one here printed. Words of 
Elijah Iles, Inglesham. 


Y wife and I lived all alone 
In a little log hut we called our own ; 
She loved gin, and I loved rum, 
I tell you what—we’d lots of fun. 


‘> 


Chorus 
Ha! ha! ha! You and me; 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee. 
Ha! ha! ha! You and me; 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee. 


Tis you that makes my friends my foes, 
°Tis you that makes me wear old clothes ; 
Here you are so near my nose, 

So tip it up, and down it goes. 


When I go toiling on my farm, 

I take little brown jug under my arm, 
I place it under a shady tree ; 

Little brown jug, ’tis you and me. 


If all the folks of Adam’s race 

Were gathered together in one place, 
Then I'd prepare to shed a tear, 
Before I'd part from you, my dear. 


If I had a cow that gave such milk, 
Id clothe her in the finest silk, 

I'd feed her on the choicest hay, 
And milk her forty times a day, 
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The Snail 


The following was sung at Blunsdon by a very aged man; known 


also in Gloucestershire. Words of John Eggleton, Blunsdon, 
Wilts. 


HE snail crawls out with his house on his back, 
You can see where he’s been by his slimy track. 


Chorus 
Creep, creep, creep. Oh, how slowly he goes ! 
And you’d do the same if you carried your house. 


_ You cannot see him, but you know where he’s been, 
He has fed on the leaves of the plant so green. 


Still, still, still, in the darkness of night ; 
He stealeth away ere the morning light. 


With horny eyes how he peereth about ! 
But the blackbird at last has found him out. 


Tap, tap, tap, on the roof of his house ; 
He gobbles him up as a cat would a mouse. 


The Wind across the Wild Moor 


_ This is not as ancient as many in our series, though it was popular ; 


it probably dates from the early part of the nineteenth century. 
I have heard the piece in many villages ; the words I obtained of 
George Grubb, Ewen, near Cirencester. 


5 WAS one cold winter’s night, and the wind 
Blew bitter across the wild moor, 
’Twas then Mary went with her child, 
Wandering home to her own father’s door, 
Crying, ‘“‘ Father, I pray, let me in; 
Oh, come down and open the door, 
Or the child at my bosom will die 
With the wind that blows across the wild moor. 
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“‘ Oh, why did I leave that fair spot, 
Where I was happy and free, 
For ever to roam, without friend or home ? 
Pray, father, take pity on me.” 
But he was deaf to the cry, 
When the sound reached him over the door ; 
The watchdogs barked, and the wind 
Blew bitter across the wild moor. 


You can’t think what a father he felt 
When he came to the door in the morn ; 
He found Mary dead, but the child 
Clasped alive in a dead mother’s arm. 
With vengeance he tore his grey hair, 
On his Mary he gazed from the door ; 
’T was in that cold night she perished and died 


By the wind that blew across the wild moor. 


The father in grief pined away, 


And the child to its mother went soon, 


There’s no one lives there to this day, 


The cottage to ruins is gone ; 
The villager points out the cot 


Where the wild rose droops over the door, 
’Twas there Mary died, by the house of her pride, 
With the wind that blew across the wild moor. 


Dolly and Hodge 


A truly rustic song, not very artistic, but natural. 


I have not heard 


it out of Berkshire. Words obtained of William Jefferies, 


Longcot. 


S Dolly was milking her cow, 


Young Hodge he by chance came that way, 


He left both his cattle and plough 
Her beautiful charms to survey. 


Young Hodge he stepped over the stile, 


For to kiss this fair damsel so pretty, pretty, pretty— 


“I must and I will have a kiss,” 


But the maid she replied, “‘ I won’t let ’e, let ’e, let ’e.” 
But the maid she replied, “‘ I won’t let ’e.”’ 
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This old cow she had some prancing tricks, 
And kicked down Dolly, stool and all. 

““ Cuss the cow,” Dolly cried, in a rage, 
““ Step back, my bonny Hodge, and I’ll let ’e, let, ’e, let ’e. 
Step back, my bonny Hodge, and I'll let ’e.” 


Old Adam 


There exist several ancient songs concerning Adam and Eve, of 
which this is the best. The writer of “‘ Old Adam” was no 
common scribbler of ballads, but one endued with a sense of 
literary style, and gifted with imagination. I heard it at High- 
worth, where it was sung by an old blacksmith, of Sevenhampton, 
named Barrett. 


| HEN Adam he first was created, 
| And lord of the universe crowned, 
His happiness was not completed 

Until that a helpmate was found. 


He’d all things in food that were wanting 
To keep and support him in life, 
He’d horses and foxes for hunting, 

Which some men love more than a wife. 


He’d a garden so planted by nature 
Man cannot produce in his life, 
But yet the all-wise Creator 
Still saw that he wanted a wife. 


Then Adam he lay in a slumber, 
And there he lost part of his side, 

And when he awoke, with a wonder, 
He beheld his most beautiful bride. 


In transport he gazéd upon her, 

His happiness now was complete, 
He praiséd his beautiful donor, 

Who had thus bestowed him a mate, 
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She was not took out of his head, sir, 
To reign and triumph o’er man ; 
Nor was she took out of his feet, sir, 

By man to be trampled upon. 


But she was took out of his side, sir, 
His equal and partner to be, 

But as they’re united in one, sir, 
The man is the top of the tree. 


Then let not the fair be despiséd 
By man, as she’s part of himself, 
For woman by Adam was prizéd 
More than the whole world full of wealth. 


Man without woman’s a beggar, 
Suppose the whole world he possessed ; 
And the beggar that’s got a good woman 
With more than the world he is blest. 


Captain Grant 


Obtained of Daniel Morgan, Bradon Wood, near Brinkworth. I 
have not heard tt elsewhere, nor do I know who was the formid- 
able Captain Grant referred to. The piece appears to date from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


t Y name is Captain Grant, as I am able to say, 


ot I am one of those bold champions who go on the 
highway ; 
With my metal bullet and ball I knocked the sentry down, 
And I made my escape out of Edinburgh town. 


““ Out of Edinburgh gaol, where I made my way good, 
I took my night’s lodging in the shelter of a wood : 

*T was of some wicked woman, she did me betray, 
And she had me surrounded as sleeping there I lay. 


“J fell upon my arms—my bullet and my ball— 

But my powder it was damp and I could not fire at all: 

It was my sad misfortune then my calling for to stop, 

But out of you young gallants there may be one tc take it up. 
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“Oh, ’tis here now I must lie till Assizes do come on, 

My heart is filled with sorrow for my life is almost gone ; 

God bless my wife and family, and I hope they’ll never want, 
And the Lord have mercy on my soul,” said bold Captain Grant. 


Two Babes in the Wood 


Formerly a great favourite with the old men throughout the Thames 
Vale. I have heard tt at Castle Eaton, Cricklade, Black 
Bourton, and Brize Norton, though I have not found it sung 
by any young or middle-aged people. At Castle Eaton it was 
sung by the aged members of the King family, who employed 
‘delightful vernacular, and always pronounced wood as “ yood.” 
Words of Fred. Falconer, Black Bourton, Oxon. 


ID you ever hear tell, on a long time ago, 
Of two pretty babes, their names I don’t know ? 
They both strayed away, one sunshiny day, 
And these two pretty babes got lost by the way. 


Chorus 
Pretty babes in the wood ! 
Pretty babes in the wood ! 
Did you ever hear tell of two babes in the wood ? 


Now when it was night, how sad was their plight ! 
The stars did not shine, the moon gave no light ; 
They sobbed and they sighed, and sadly they cried, 
Till at last these poor babes they lay down and died. 


The robin so red, when he saw them lie dead, 
Gathered strawberry leaves and over them spread ; 
And all the day long, where the green branches hung, 
This pretty Bob whistled, and this was his song : 


Pretty babes in the wood ! 
Pretty babes in the wood ! 
Did you ever hear tell of two babes in the wood ? 
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The Long-tailed Blue 


A quaint old song, which I first heard, imperfectly, at Coleshill, Berks, 
After many inquiries I finally discovered the complete song at 
Aston, near Bampton, where it is still sung by the blacksmith, 
Mr. John Kimber. 


AM just come to see you all, 
To ask you how you do; 
I’ll sing you a song that’s not very long 
About the long-tailed blue. 


Chorus 
My blue-ue, my blue-ue, 
How do you like my blue? 
I’ll sing you a song, that’s not very long, 
About the long-tailed blue. 


Some people only have one coat, 
You see I have got two ; 

This jacket I wear all the week, 
But Sundays the long-tailed blue. 


As I was going up Market Street, 
I holloaed after Sue, 

The watchman came and tripped me up, 
And split my long-tailed blue. 


[ took it to a tailor’s shop, 
To see what he could do, 

He got a needle and some thread, 
And mended my long-tailed blue. 


Now, all young men that want a wife, 
And don’t know what to do, 

Go to a tip-top tailor’s shop, 
And buy a long-tailed blue. 


Now, if you want to win the lady’s heart, 
And don’t know what to do, 

Just look at me, and I’ll show you how 
To swing the long-tailed blue. 
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Betsy Baker 


This song of ‘“‘ Betsy Baker” was formerly well known at Shilton 
and Brize Norton. It is probably scarcely complete, but it is 
the only version I could find. Obtained of Job Gardner, Shilton, 

near Burford. 


: 
: 
: 
| 


ROM the noise and bustle far away, 
While I passed o’er each acre, 
I never knew what ’twas to sigh 
Till I saw Betsy Baker. 


At church I met her, dressed so neat, 
One Sunday in hot weather ; 

With love I found my heart did beat, 
As we sang psalms together. 


When church was over out she walked, 
And I did overtake her ; 
Determined I would not be baulked, 
I spoke to Betsy Baker. 


She blushed and seemed too shy for talk, 
But quickly I did make her ; 

Says I, ‘ My dear, will you take a walk ? ” 
“I shan’t,”’ says Betsy Baker. 


At last she got acquainted with 
A ramping, mad play actor ; 
He gammoned her to run away, 

So I lost Betsy Baker. 


My mother said ’twould ease my mind, 
All quickly to forsake her ; 

But I think all day, and dream all night 
About that Betsy Baker. 
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There was a Litile Man 


An old nursery song, once popular around Lechlade and Filkins. 
The copy I obtained of Mrs. M. Bond, Quenington. 


HERE was a little man and he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made of lead, lead, lead ; 
He went to the brook and he saw a little duck 
And he shot it through the head, head, head. 


He carried it home to his old wife Joan, 
And bid her a fire to make, make, make, 

To roast the little duck that he shot in the brook 
And he’d go and fetch her the drake, drake, drake. 


The drake was swimming with his little curly tail, 
The little man made his mark, mark, mark ; 
He shot off his gun but he fired too soon, 
And the drake flew away with a quack, quack, quack. 


The Three Flies 
Popular at the inns. Copy of C. Messenger, Cerney Wick. 


T’S of three flies went roving 
All for to change their mind, 
They took their loving parents 
And left them far behind : 
But they too saucy were by half, 
And I can’t sing if you do laugh. 


The first was a yellow, 

The second was a blue, 

The third was a green one, 

And they soon went out of view. 
But they too saucy were by half, 
And I can’t sing if you do laugh. 


Now they went off with a merry hum, 
And told their parents to drink hot rum : 
But they too saucy were by half, 

And I can’t sing if you do laugh. 
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Holly and Ivy 


Well known and well liked throughout the Thames Vale. Copy of 
Mrs. Hedges, Purton, Wilts. 


Y father left me a good acre of land— 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; 
My father left me a good acre of land, 
And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


I ploughed it up with a team of rats— 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; 

I ploughed it up with a team of rats, 

And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


I harrowed it with a small-toothed comb— 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; 

: I harrowed it with a small-toothed comb, 

And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


| I sowed some pepper-corns and they came up— 
| Sing holly, sing ivy ; 

} I sowed some peppercorns and they came up, 
And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


I reaped it with my little penknife— 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; 

I reaped it with my little penknife, 

And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


I thrashed it with a little beanstalk— 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; 

I thrashed it with a little beanstalk, 

And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


I winnowed it with the tail of my shirt— 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; 

I winnowed it with the tail of my shirt, 

And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 
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I sent it to market with a team of rats— 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; 

I sent it to market with a team of rats, 

And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


The rats they all came galloping back— 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; 

The rats they all came galloping back, 

And a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


ns 


When Spring comes in 
Sung by David Sawyer at farm festivals on the Wiltshire Downs. 


HEN spring comes in the birds will sing, 
The lambs will play and bells will ring, 
And we shall enjoy the glorious charm 
So lovely and so gay. 


Where primroses grow and cowslips, too, 

And violets in their sweet attire, 

And daffodils show through every brier 
When daisies fade away. 


Young men and maidens wiil be seen 

On mountains high and meadows green, 

And homeward they will bend their way 
When the evening star appears. 


The dairymaid a-milking goes, 

Her blooming cheeks as red as the rose ; 
For she can milk and she can sing, 

And she can make the valleys to ring. 


The small birds in the branches near 

Come listening to this lovely dear ; 

She is her master’s trust and care, 
And all a ploughman’s joy. 
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The Football Match 


Lovers of football should be interested in this very old and quaint song, 
descriptive of a football match once played on Salisbury Plain. 
It would appear that but sia players took part in the game, and 
they were dressed with ribbons and caps, or hats, after the 
fashion of the morris dancers. I do not know whether or not 
they had a referee, or whether such practices as that of stabbing 
the ball with a knife were considered lawful and fair. I obtained 
the piece of John Pillinger, who learned it of his father at 
Lechlade, over eighty years ago. 


J] T'S of a football match, most delightful to be seen ; 
It’s of six young rippling lads who played on Salisbury 
Plain ; 
Six hats and six ribbons were given them on the Plain— 
Here’s a health unto those rippling lads, and so the game went on. 


Chorus 
You rippling lads, huzza! You'll sure to win the day, 
| And the prize you will carry it all away. 


‘The ball has been thrown up and the game it did begin ; 

Good Lord, how they did kick it ! more like devils than like men ; 
They having such a notion in kicking it along— 

Here’s a health unto those rippling lads, and so the game went on. 


The ball it being thrown up and the game it did draw nigh, 

Young William stuck a penknife into young Jackson’s thigh ; 

He aiméd at the ball, it was his full intent, 

Young William missed his aim and right through the goal he 
went, 


Chorus 
You rippling lads, huzza! You now have won the day, 
And the prize you may carry it all away. 
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If Pretty Maids could sing 
Obtained of the late “‘ Wassail”’ Harvey, of Cricklade. 


F pretty maids could sing like blackbirds and thrushes, 
Oh, then the young men would soon beat the bushes. 
Sing fol the riddle rol 
Right fol the day. 


If pretty maids could swim like ducks in the water ; 
Oh, then the young men would soon paddle after. 


If pretty maids could run like deers on the mountain, 
Oh, then the young men would soon go a-hunting. 


Old Bob Ridley O 


This is of American origin ; the song was very popular throughout 
the Thames Valley. I have met with several different versions. 
Words of John Sutton, Arlington, Bibury. 


ERE’S old Bob Ridley come again, 
Some other wonders to explain ; 
Of all the sights that he has seen, 
And what he’s done, and where he’s been. 


Chorus 
I am old Bob Ridley O, 
I am old Bob Ridley O, 
T am Mr. Robert Ridley O. 


The first time I got a licking, 

’T was in the field a-cotton-picking ; 
It made me laugh, it made me tingle, 
Upon my word, it made me tremble. 


Now I’m come to chalk the challenge out, 
I don’t care to who, nor what about ; 
There are of men a very few 

Can do the things that I can do. 
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Talk of swimming, if I wish, 

I could lick the fastest fish ; 

But what’s the use for me to talk ? 
He’d swim from London to New York, 


As for running of a race, 

There’s none could touch me in the place ; 
I ran a race with a lightning flash, 

And licked the lightning all of a smash. 


At shooting I was just a blade, 

A clipper at my gun trade ; 

Throughout the States I couldn’t be matched, 
I shot the birds before they were hatched. 


I once went out on an old thief’s trail, 

I loaded my gun with a long-spiked nail, 
I missed the thief—so swift went he ! 
But I nailed his shadow to a tree. 


At boxing I was sure to gain, 

Ten thousand times I licked Jack Keen 
For winning of the belt unfair ; ; 
Next time, ’m going to belt Tom Sayer. 


John Appleby 


This quaint song I discovered at Hatherop. I have not met with 


15 


it elsewhere. Words obtained of Edward Griffin. 


He lived at the sign of The Kettle ; 
Jane Slade was his wife’s name, 
And she could not scold but little. 


fiaae APPLEBY was this man’s name, 


John to the alehouse would go, 
And Jane to the tavern would run ; 
John would get drunk with the women, 
And Jane would get drunk with the men. 
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Now John was much of a drunkard, 
And Jane was much of a glutton ; 
And so, to settle the matter, 
They bought them a shoulder of mutton. 


John came home in a rage, 

And took the shoulder of mutton in hand, 
He threw it through the window, 

And knocked down a gingerbread stand. 


Then John, in his angry mood, 
Caught hold of the leg of the table, 
He beat that old woman’s head 
As hard as he was able. 


Then off to the Justice Jane went, 
And kicked up a terrible bustle, 

But they ordered her out of the court 
And swore they’d have no such a tussle. 


There’s Nobody comes to Marry me 
Heard in Wiltshire only ; copy of David Sawyer. 


AST night the dogs did bark, 
And I did go to see, 
And this is the last word ever I spoke, 
“‘ There’s nobody comes to me.” 


Chorus 
Oh dear! what shall I do? 
Oh dear! where shall I go? 
There’s nobody comes to marry me, 
There’s nobody comes to woo. 


My father’s a hedger and ditcher, 
My mother does nothing but spin, 
And I am a pretty girl, 
And the money comes slowly in. 


¢ 
Pe 
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Now I must die an old maid. 

Oh dear! how shocking the thought ! 
Oh, what a misfortune it is! 

But I’m sure it is not my fault. 


The Carrion Crow and the Tailor 


This is said to date from the age of Shakespeare. Obtained of Elijah 


Iles, Inglesham. Heard also at Bishopstone, Wilts. 


‘A_N old carrion crow was sitting on an oak, 
Watching a tailor cutting out his cloak. 
Rogue, go back ! 
The carrion crow cried ‘“‘ Pork.” 


The carrion crow he began for to rave, 

And he called the tailor a lousy knave. 
Rogue, go back ! 

The carrion crow cried “‘ Pork.” - 


Said the tailor, “‘ Go and fetch me my quiver and my bow, 
That I may shoot the old carrion crow.” 

Rogue, go back ! 
The carrion crow cried “ Pork.” 


So the tailor fired and missed his mark, 

And ‘shot the old sow right through the heart. 
Rogue, go back ! 

The carrion crow cried “ Pork.” 


Then he said, “‘ Go, fetch me some treacle in a spoon, 
For our old sow’s in a d n poor tune.” 

Rogue, go back ! 
The carrion crow cried ‘* Pork.” 


Now our old sow’s dead I don’t care a louse, 

For we shall have black-puddings, chitlings, and souse. 
Rogue, go back ! 

The carrion crow cried “ Pork.” 
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The Only Daughter 
Obtained of David Sawyer, Ogbourne. 


: IS down in the valley my father does dwell, 
See! Mary on yonder stile is leaning ; 
And all that the cottage produces I sell, 
And earn him a little by gleaning. 


Then I must away by the break of day, 
My basket to fill by the water, 

To earn all I can for my father, poor man, 
For I am his only daughter. 


Besides, there is William has fetched, from the valley, 
Three pretty cows from old Mary, 

He’ll soon want some one, for he told me he should, 
A maid to look after his dairy. 


So he asked me to go, and I could not say no, 
For it’s only just over the water ; 

So he asked me to go, and I could not say no, 
For I am the only daughter. 


The Old Woman tossed up in a Blanket 


A favourite old morris piece. It was also popular at the pastime 
of step-dancing, when the tune was played by the fiddlers. 
Obtained at Bampton. 


HERE was an old woman tossed up in a blanket, 
Ninety times as high as the moon, 
Where she was going I then did ask her, 
For in her arms she carried a broom. 


“Qld woman, old woman, old woman,”’ said I, 

‘‘ Where are you going with your broom so high ? ” 
‘* Sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky, 

And I shall be jogging with you by and by,” 
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Three Maidens a-Milking would go 


An old song, existing in several forms. The following was in use 
at Southrop, where it was sung by Mr. Eli Dawes. 


HREE maidens a-milking would go, 
Three maidens a-milking would go, 
The wind it blew high, the wind it blew low, 
It tossed their milking-pails to and fro. 


They met with a man that they knew, 
They met with a man that they knew, 
They boldly asked him if he had any skill 
That would catch a small bird or two. 


Oh yes! I’ve a very good skill, 

Oh yes! I’ve a very good skill, 

If you'll go with me to yonder green grove 
I will catch you a small bird or two. 


They courted all day in the shade, 

These maidens, as I have heard now, 

But no small birds they caught, for love was their thought, 
And they cared not for milking their cow. 


Here’s a health to the bird in the bush, 

Let him be a blackbird or thrush ! 

For birds of a feather will all flock together, 
Though the people say little or much. 
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Welcome the Harvest Home ! 


This I have heard at Ogbourne and Purton, Wilts. The copy I 
obtained of David Sawyer. 


H come, let us see how your liquors be, 
Fill up a glass and drink to each lass, 
And gently jog her on your knee, 
Twill make her the kinder grow. 


For we are the lads with a hey-down-derry, 

Drinking ale as brown as a berry, . 

And the good strong beer will drown dull care, 
And welcome the harvest home! 


Now Jack and Sue come tumbling in 
With the big brown jug, so neat and trim, 
And now John Barleycorn is in ; 

Why, let us merry, merry be. 


Now Jack and Sue proposed a dance, 
It was agreed upon by chance 
That they should trip it on the grass, 
And the fiddler should play them a tune. 


And every lad took forth his lass 

And gently led her on the grass, 

While round went his tail, like a windmill sail, 
To welcome the harvest home. 


Now, just before the dance was done, 
“'Thou’rt out,” said Dick; ‘I’m not,” said John ; 
“ The fiddler played it wrong,” said Tom, 

** So we'll have it over again.” 


For we are the lads, with a hey-down-derry, 

Drinking ale as brown as a berry ; 

And the good strong beer will drown dull care, 
And welcome the harvest home. 
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What can a Young Lassie ? 


This old Scottish song was a favourite at Aldsworth and Sherborne 
over a century ago. I have also found “ Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter” and “‘ Jock of Hazeldean”’ in the villages, though 
they, of course, are standard pieces and not folk-songs. Copy 
of James West, Quenington. 


HAT can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an old man? 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my Minnie 
To sell her poor Jennie for siller an’ lan’ ! 


He’s always complaining, from morning till evening, 
He coughs and he creeps all the weary day long ; 
He’s stupid and jealous of all the young fellows— 
A de’il on the day I met wi’ an old man! 


He hems and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him, do all that I can ; 

He’s stupid and dozing, his blood it is frozen, 

Oh, drear is my life wi’ a crazy old man. 


My old Aunty Kitty upon me takes pity, 

I'll do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 

I'll cross him, I’ll crack him, until I heart-break him, 
And then his old brass will buy me a new pan. 


The Dove 


This was sung around Stanton Harcourt. Words of Miss E. 
Trinder, Northmoor, Oxon. 


os HY tarries my love? Oh, why does he roam ? 
My love has been long absent from me ; 
Come hither, my dove, and I’ll write to my love, 
And send him a letter by thee. 


‘“‘'To find him swift fly ; this letter Pll tie 
Secure to thy leg with a string.” 

** Oh, not to my leg, fair lady, I beg ; 
But fasten it under my wing.” 
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Her dove she did deck, and put round his neck 
A bell, and a collar so gay ; 

She tied to his wing this letter with a string, 
And kissed him and sent him away. 


It blew and it rained, the pigeon disdained 
To seek shelter, undaunted it flew ; 

But wet was the string, and painful the wing, 
And heavy the letter it grew. 


He flew all around till young.Colin he found, 
Then he perched on his-hand with the prize, 
Whose heart, when he reads, with tenderness bleeds, 
For the pigeon it fluttered and died. 


Georgie Barnell 


‘“* Georgie Barnell”’ was well known around the Cotswolds and 


Thames generally. The copy was supplied by “ Wassail” 
Harvey, Cricktlade. 


EAR Cheapside there lived a merchant, 
i And he was a man of very great fame ; 
A youth was bound apprentice to him, 
And Georgie Barnell was his name. 


Now Georgie was a very good servant, 
And dutiful, beyond all doubt ; 
He always kept within the door, sir, 
Because his master would not let him go out. 


A naughty woman of the town, sir, 
Upon him cast a vigorous eye; 
She came into the shop one morning 

A flannel petticoat to buy. 


When that she paid down the money 

She gave his hand a very hard squeeze ; 
So that pleased poor Georgie Barnell, 

And together he knocked his knees. 
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And soon this woman did persuade him, 
With her enervating pipes, 

To go down into the country 
And there let loose his Uncle Tripes. 


He saw his uncle in the grove, sir, 
Studying over his good books, 

And Georgie Barnell went and shot him 
All among the crows and rooks. 


From the Brow of the Hill 


This litile piece is altogether superior, and yet I think it is a 
folk-song. It was told me by a very aged man, J. Minchin, 
Eynsham, Oxon. 


ROM the brow of the hill you yonder may see 
An old house overshadowed by an old tree ; 
But none dwell there now, it has gone to decay, 
And flowers from its garden no longer are gay. 
Yes, there’s the old house, and there’s the old tree ; 
But silent for ever the lips that blessed me ! 


There’s the gate I could run to, returning from school, 
The willow still shading my little fish-pool, 

Yon old shattered casement, where birds build their nest 
Marks the spot where I slumbered in infancy’s rest. 

Yes, there’s the old house, and there’s the old tree ; 

But silent for ever the lips thatjblessed me ! 
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Cease, ye Stormy Winds 


Popular at Aston, and Driffield, near Cirencester. Words of 
Mrs. Moss, Driffield. 


EASE, ye stormy winds to blow; 
Cease, ye murmuring streams to flow; 
Hushed be every sounding noise, 
I think I hear my true love’s voice. 


Chorus , 
Here is the rock, the brook, the tree ; 
Hark, hark, a voice! Don’t you think it is he ? 
No, it is not he, and the night is coming on ; 
Where is my lovely wanderer gone ? 


Loud she calls to make him hear, 

Tis she that calls—my love! my dear ! 

Oh, where does he wander? Oh, where does he stray ? 
I am afraid my true love has lost his way. 


The moon behind the clouds is lost, 

And every crag appears his ghost ; 

The lightning’s gleam shall shine no more, 
Hark, how the awful thunders roar ! 


Needle-cases 


“* Needle-cases”” was popular as well by reason of its pleasant air 
as by the words of the song. I have heard it in many villages 
around Lechlade. The copy I obtained of Mr. Eli Dawes, 
Southrop. 


[* a poor wandering sailor, my name it is Jack, 

My clothes are all tattered, scarce hang to my back, 
My belly is empty, my feet they are sore, 
Who'll buy a case of needles of Jack that’s so poor? 


Chorus 
Needle-cases. Won’t you buy one? 
You'll buy one, I’m sure. 
You'll buy a case of needles 
Of Jack that’s so poor, 
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Once I was a farmer and followed my plough, 
Don’t think I’m a charmer. Just look at me now; 
All tattered in rags from bottom to top, 

Don’t you think I’m a poor wandering rag-shop ? 


Once I had a table lined with good food, 

Both eating and drinking, all that was good ; 

But now I’ve no table, no things and all that, 

I’m obliged to get a crust with the crown of my hat. 


Now since you will not buy one, I find I must leave, 
To leave such good company it does my heart grieve, 
It does my heart grieve, but if I should come back, 

You'll buy a case of needles of poor Wandering Jack. 


Love, Farewell! 


An ancient piece, reminiscent of operations against the French and 
Dutch. Copy obtained of John Pillinger, Lechlade. 


OHN and Mary making posies, 
J Down by the banks of sweet primroses : 
Now I hear the Colonel crying, 
** March, my lads, with colours flying ’’— 
Love, farewell ! 


** Now, my lads, we’re all for the travel, 

Some for France, and some for Holland ; 

Every man with his hair well powdered, 

Every man with his firelock shouldered ”’— 
Love, farewell ! 


‘“* Soldier, dear, oh dear, don’t wrong me ! 

Do not take my daughter from me ; 

For if thou dost I will lament thee, 

And after death my ghost shall haunt thee ” 
Love, farewell ! 
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The Ploughboys 


Popular at Highworth and Purton, Wilts. Words of W. King, 
Purton. 


HE lark in the morning arises from her nest 
And ascends in the air with the dew upon her breast, 
And with the pretty ploughboy she’ll whistle and she’ll sing, 
- And at night she’ll return to her own nest again. 


When his day’s work is done, what has he got to do? 
Perhaps to some country wake he will go, 

And with his sweetheart he’ll dance and he’ll sing, 
And at night he’ll return with his lass back again. 


And as they return from the wake to the town 

The meadows are mowed and the grass is cut down, 
The nightingale whistles upon the hawthorn spray, 
And the moon is shining on the new-mown hay. 


Good luck to the ploughboys, wherever they be, 

They will take a pretty girl to sit upon their knee, 
And with a jug of beer they’ll whistle and they’ll sing, 
For a ploughboy’s as happy as a prince or a king. 


My Jolly Waggoner, drive on! 
Sung by David Sawyer, Ogbourne, Wilts. 


WON’T have a carpenter, he’s stingy with his chips ; 
I'd rather have a waggoner to whip me with his whips. 


Chorus 
Way! Wo-utt! Drive on! 
My jolly waggoner, drive on. 


I won’t have a blacksmith, his apron is so black ; 
I'd rather have a waggoner to whip me on the back. 
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I won’t have a cowman with the milk-pail on his head ; 
| Td rather have a waggoner who’d whip me instead. 


I won’t have a shepherd that goes tending his flock ; 
I'd rather have a waggoner as stupid as a block. 


I won’t have a mower that goes mowing down the grass ; 
I'd rather have a waggoner who’ll talk to his lass. 


I won’t have a reaper, to go reaping in the sun ; 
I'd rather have a waggoner, though goods he have none. 


I won’t have a thresher with his sieve and his flail ; 
I'd rather have a waggoner, though he whips me a good deal. 


_ And a miller Ill have none of that grinds on the stream ; 
| But I will have a waggoner who’s handy with his team, 


Bold Robin Hood 


Of great popularity with the more aged men. Words of Elijah Iles, 
Inglesham. 


OLD Robin Hood was a forester good, 
As ever drew bow in the merry green-wood, 
And the wild deer did follow, did follow, 
And the wild deer did follow : 
There’s none so bonny, blithe, and gay 
As Mary, the pride of the morning. 


Then up came Little John with his courage so strong, 
He conquered them all with his hey-ding-dong, 
While the bugle horn he echoed, he echoed, 
While the bugle horn he echoed : 
There’s none so bonny, blithe, and gay 
As Mary, the pride of the morning. 
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What’s the Life of a Man any more than a Leaf ? 


Homer was the first poet—to my knowledge—to liken a man to a 
leaf. No doubt the idea is much older than he; here we see 
it embodied in a popular song. The piece is old, and was a 
favourite throughout the Thames Valley. Words of Thomas 
Dunn, Stratton St. Margaret. 


S I was a-walking one morning at ease, 
Viewing the leaves as they fell from the trees, 
They were all in full motion appearing to be, 
And those that were withered they fell from the tree. 


Chorus 
What’s the life of a man any more than a leaf? 
A man has his seasons, then why should he grieve ? 
Although in this wide world he appears fine and gay, 
Like a leaf he shall wither and soon fade away. 


You should have seen the leaves but a short time ago, 
They were all in full motion appearing to grow, 

Till the frost came and bit them, and withered them all, 
And the storm came upon them and down they did fall. 


Down in yonder churchyard many names you will see 

That have fallen from this world as the leaves from the tree ; 
Old age and affliction upon them did fall, 

And death and disease came and blighted them all. 


i 


| 
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Over the Moor and over the Mountain 


This song may not be complete, but it is all I could get. I imagined 


there might be another stanza, and made many inquiries, but 
without effect. It was sung at Brize Norton, and Shilton, 
Oxon. Obtained of Frederick Falconer, Black Bourton, Oxon. 


VER the moor and over the mountain, 
Barefoot and wretched, I wander forlorn, 

My father is dead, and my mother is so poor, 

And she grieves for the day that will never return. 
So pity, kind gentlefolks, friends to humanity ! 

Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on ; 
Bring me some food for my mother, in charity, 

Bring me some food, and then I’ll be gone. 


. Call me not lazy, black beggar, nor bold enough ; 


Fain would I learn how to knit or to sew, 
I’ve two little brothers at home, when they’re old enough, 
That wiil work hard, with thanks, for the gifts you bestow. 
So pity, kind gentlefolks, friends to humanity ! 
Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on ; 
Bring me some food for my mother, in charity, 
Bring me some food, and then I’ll be gone. 


The Poor Wounded Soldier 


Probably of eighteenth-century date. A part of the song I obtained 


of Elijah Iles, of Inglesham, and had given up all hopes of 
securing the remainder, when I at length discovered it at 
Highworth. Communicated by “Tibby” Barrett, the old 
mat-maker. 


S a jolly old farmer sat smoking his clay, 
At the door by the side of his dame, 

A poor wounded soldier by chance came that way, 
Worn out with fatigue and quite lame. 

‘“* Stop, soldier, stop! and soon you shall find 
That I’m ready with heart and with hand ; 

To relieve such as you I and dame are inclined, 
For you’re one who has guarded our land. 
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‘“‘ Come into my cottage thy spirits to cheer ! 
Dame, bring this brave fellow some food ; 

And bring him a cup of our best home-brewed beer 
Let us try for to do him some good : 

When a little revived he will shoulder his crutch, 
And show us how in battle they stand ; 

Do whatever you can for him, you can’t do too much, 
For he’s one who has guarded our land. 


‘“‘ This soldier well fed ”—onée again he replies— 
‘* He’ll begin of his tales for to tell, 
How many brave comrades of his lost their lives, 
And how glorious in battle they feli.”’ 
The Hussar cried, ‘‘ Hodge! never let it be said 
That my heart don’t with feelings expand.” 
‘* This brave fellow he shall never want a morsel of bread, 
For he’s cne who has guarded our land.” 


Says the farmer, ‘‘ Come, soldier! come, give us a toast.” 
‘“* Oh yes!” he replied, full of glee, 

*“* May we keep from all foreign invaders our coast, 
And may England for ever be free!” 

Says the farmer, ‘‘ Come, soldier! we must drink again, 
For my heart still with feelings expand ; 

And, while we drum our foes on the wide watery main, 
These soldiers will guard us on land.” 


My own Dear Home 
Obtained of Charles Tanner, Bampton. 


HEN growing up to manhood if away I should steer 
Some hundreds of miles from my birthplace so dear, 
I should say to myself, ‘‘ What induced me to roam, 
Or to wander away from my own dear home ? ” 
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Then if among strangers I should happen for to go, 
In some briers and brambles all wounded with woe, 
And if into great dangers I should happen for to roam, 
I should think with a smile on my own dear home. 


Then a man from his labour he turns in the eve, 
To them who he did in the morning soon leave ; 
His wife and his children flock round him alone, 
And they welcome him kindly to his own dear home. 


Then he sits himself down so merrily, 

One clings to his arm and another to his knee ; 

He’s free from all sorrows, with his children alone, 

But he finds no place on earth like his own dear home. 


Then a man sits down in comfort by his own fireside, 
Whatever he desires there is nothing denied ; 

But he hears the wind whistle as he sits all alone, 
He enjoys every comfort in his own dear home. 


Now since his last hour in this world it did arrive, 
He blessed all his children, his parents, and died ; 
His wife and his children in sorrow they did mourn, 
For to see him conveyed to his last own home. 


Shepherds are the Best of Men 


A well-known and oft-quoted piece. Obtained of John Puffet, 
Lechlade. 


HEPHERDS are the best of men 
That e’er trod England’s ground, 

They go into an alehouse 

And freely spend a crown ; 
They spend their money freely, 

And pay before they go, 
For there’s no ale in the vale, 

Where the stormy winds do blow. 

16 
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I keep my sheep on several plains, 
Which makes my heart to bleed, 
My ewes and lambs put out their tongues, 
And they begin to bleat : 
Cheer up your lively spirits, 
And o’er the hills we’ll go, 
For there’s no ale in the vale, 
Where the stormy winds do blow. 


I hitch my sheep and fodder them, 
And see them Safe at night, 
And then back in good company, 
That is my heart’s delight ; 
A-drinking of strong liquor, 
That which I love to do, 
Whilst my sheep lie asleep, 
Where the stormy winds do blow. 


The shepherd in his hut, 
He must not mind the morn, 
He must not mind cold weather, 
Be it ever so sharp; 
He must not mind cold weather, 
Cold rain, hail, frost, or snow, 
For there’s no ale in the vale, 
Where the stormy winds do blow. 


The Faithful Plough 
A very old agricultural song. Obtained of Richard Harris, Oaksey 


OME, all you jolly ploughmen, of courage stout and bold, 
That labour all the winter through the stormy wind 
and cold ; 
For to clothe your fields with plenty, and your farmyards t 
renew, : 
That bread may not be wanted, we must use the faithful plough 
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| Says the ploughman to the gardener, ‘‘ Count not your trade as 


ours, 


_ But walk the curious borders and look upon your flowers ; 


| 


If it hadn’t been for the ploughman, both rich and poor would 
rue, 
For they are all dependent upon the faithful plough.” 


Now Adam was a ploughman, when ploughing first begun, 
And the next that did succeed him was Cain, his eldest son ; 
Some of this generation the calling now pursue, 

For we are all dependent upon the faithful plough. 


Samson was a strong man, and Solomon was wise, 
Alexander for to conquer was all that we do prize ; 
King David was a valiant man, and many a thousand slew, 


Yet none of these great heroes could live without the plough. 


I hope that those who hear this will hold to what is true, 

For we cannot sail the ocean wide without the faithful plough ; 

For they must have beer and biscuits, plum puddings, flour, 
and peas, 

For to feed the jolly sailors that plough the raging seas. 


I hope there’s none offended, now, with me for singing this, 
For it never was intended to be anything amiss ; 

If you consider it rightly, you’ll find that it is true, 

For all the trades I’ve mentioned depend upon the plough. 
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The Leather Bottél 


Few folk-songs, perhaps, enjoyed more popularity than “* The Leather 
Bottél.”’ At this time, however, it is seldom to be met with, 
and can be obtained only with great difficulty. I have heard 
of it in every quarter of the Upper Thames Valley, though I have 
met with no one who could recite the piece complete. By care- 
fully noting and comparing the different verses and inquiring 
as to the number of them, and the vessels introduced, I ultimately 
arrived at the following, which was the version most in use here. 
At Brize Norton I heard the whole, except the first verse and the 
chorus, which my informant had forgotten. The opening, and 
a good deal of what follows, I first heard at Down Ampney. 
There were other versions, fragments of which I have heard, as, 
for instance, that in which occurs— 

‘““ For when a poor man has a penny to spend, 
Away with his pitcher pot he will wend.” 
An old inn called the Leather Bottle stands near Challow rail- 
way station, Berks ; upon the signboard of this is depicted the 
flat-shaped leather bottle, the original of the song. 


: WAS God above who made all things, 
The heavens, the earth, and all therein, 

The ships that on the sea do swim, 

To guard from foes that none come in ; 

And let them all do what they can, 

Tis for one end—the use of man : 

So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 

That first invented the leather bottél. 


Chorus 
Bless the old cow, and the old cow’s hide, 
And everything else in the world beside ! 
And I wish his soul in heaven may dwell, 
That first invented the leather bottél. 


Now, what do you say to these glasses fine ? 
Oh, they shall have no praise of mine ; 

For if you chance to touch the brim, 

Down falls the liquor and all therein ; 

But had it been in a leather bottél, 

And the stopper in, all had been well— 

So I wish his soul in heaven may dwell, 
That first invented the leather bottél. 
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Then what do you say to these flagons fine ? 
Oh, they shall have no praise of mine ; 

For when a lord is about to dine, 

He sends them to be filled with wine ; 

The man with the flagon doth run away, 
Because it is silver most gallant and gay— 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first invented the leather bottél. 


A leather bottél, you know, is good, 

Far better than glasses, or cans of wood, 
For when a man’s at work in the field, 
Your glasses and pots no comfort will yield ; 
But a good leather bottel, standing by, 

Will raise his spirits whenever he’s dry— 

So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first invented the leather bottél. 


At noon the haymakers sit them down 

To drink from their bottels of ale nut-brown ; 
In summer, too, when the weather is warm, 
A good bottel full will do them no harm ; 
Then the lads and the lasses begin to tattle, 
But what would they do without this bottel ? 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 

That first invented the leather bottél. 


There’s never a lord, an earl, or knight, 
But in this bottel doth take delight, 

For when he’s hunting of the deer, 

He oft doth wish for a bottel of beer ; 
Likewise the man that works in the wood, 
A bottel of beer will do him good— 

So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first invented the leather bottél. 


And when the bottel at last grows old, 

And will good liquor no longer hold, 

Out of the side you may make a clout 

To mend your shoes, when they’re worn out ; 
Or take and hang it upon a pin, 

"Twill serve to put nails and odd things in— 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first invented the leather bottél. 
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John Barleycorn 


Everywhere popular, in several versions. Obtained of Edward 
Warren, South Marston. It was sung by his father, the old 
thatcher. 


HERE came three men out of the West 
And fought for victory, 
And they have made a solemn vow 
John Barleycorn should die. 


They ploughed him in the earth se deep, 
With clots upon his head, 

Then these three men they did conclude 
John Barleycorn was dead. 


There he lay sleeping in the ground 
Till rain from the sky did fall, 

Then Barleycorn sprung a green blade, 
And proved liars of them all. 


There he remained till Midsummer, 
And looked both pale and wan, 
Then Barleycorn grew a long beard, 

Much like unto a man. 


They hiréd men with scythes so sharp 
To cut him off at knee; 

See how they served poor Barleycorn ! 
They served him bitterly. 


They hiréd men with forks and rakes 
To pierce him through the heart ; 

And the carter served him worse than that 
For he bound him to a cart. 


? 


And then they brought him to a barn 
A prisoner to endure, 

And soon they fetched him out again, 
And laid him on the floor. 
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They hiréd men with crabtree sticks 
To beat him, flesh from bone ; 

But the miller served him worse than that, 
For he ground him between two stones. 


They flung him in a cistern deep, 
And drowned him in water clear ; 
The brewer served him worse than that, 
For he brewed him into beer. 


Oh, Barleycorn is the best grain 
That was ever sown on land, 

It will do more than any other grain 
By the turning of your hand. 


It will turn a boy into a man, 
And a man into an ass, 

It will change your gold into silver, 
And your silver into brass. 


It will make the huntsman hunt the fox, 
That never wound his horn ; 

It will bring the tinker to the stocks 
That people may him scorn. 


Put white wine in a bottle, 
And cider in a can, 

John Barleycorn, in a brown bowl 
Will prove the strongest man. 


The Fox and the Grey Goose 


There were two very good versions of this. The following I obtained 
of “ Wassatl”’ Harvey, Cricklade. 


N old fox went out one moonshiny night, 
Praying to God that he might go right— 
‘“* For I have to go on to yonder stocks to-night 
Before I do lie downy woundy down, 
Before I do lie down O.” 
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When he came to the parson’s farm 

The ducks and the geese were all in great alarm : 
Says he, ‘‘ The best of you shall grace my board 
Before I do lie downy woundy down, 

Before I do lie down O.” 


He caught the old grey goose by the neck, 

And swung him across his shoulder and back, 
Saying, ‘‘ I have my load, and I know my track, 
Before I do lie downy woundy down, 

Before I do lie down O.” * 


Then old Mother Chittle-chattle jumped out of bed, 

And out of the window she shot her bushel head, 

Saying, “‘ Husband! oh, husband! the grey goose is dead, 
And his grey wings are drooping downy woundy down, 
And his grey wings are drooping down O.” 


Then the old man put on his big grey cap, 
Thinking to catch the old fox in a trap; 

But he had more wit, and he gave him the slip, 
And he ran straight over the downy woundy down, 
And he ran straight over the down O. 


And when he came unto his den, 

Young ones he had there nine or ten. 

Says the youngest of them all, ‘“‘ Daddy, go again, 

For you bring good meat from the towny woundy town, 
For you bring good meat from the town O.” 


“Oh no! my little children, that never can be, 

For I’ve seen an old witch and she has seen me; 

Go wherever you will there’s good music still, 

And it’s best to keep safe from the towny woundy town, 
And it’s best to keep safe from the town O.” 
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The Downhill of Life 


This I admit asa folk-song. It is old, having been sung in Poulton 
for at least a hundred years by a family of blacksmiths. Words 
supplied by George Herbert, the aged blacksmith, Poulton. 
Known also at Kempsford, 


N the downhill of life when I find I’m declining, 
May my fate no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow chair can afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea ; 
With an ambling fat pony to pace o’er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle sorrow, 
And, blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 
Look forward in hopes of to-morrow : 
To-morrow, to-morrow, 
Look forward in hopes of to-morrow. 


From the bleak northern blast may my cot be completely 
Secured by a neighbouring hill, 

But at night may repose steal on me more sweetly 
By the sound of a murmuring rill ; 

And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 
With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 

With my friends will I share what to-day may afford, 
And let them spread the table to-morrow. 


With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade, too, 
Or sunshine or rain may prevail, 
A small plot of ground for the use of my spade, too, 
And a barn for the use of my flail ; 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 
A purse when a friend wants to borrow, 
I’ll not envy a Nabob his riches or fame, 
Or what honours await him to-morrow. 


But when I at last must throw off this frail covering, 
Which I’ve worn for threescore years and ten, 

On the brink of the grave I will cease to keep hovering, 
And my thread wish to spin o’er again 
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But my face in a glass I'll serenely survey, 
And with a smile count each wrinkle and furrow, 
And this old worn-out stuff which is threadbare to-day 
May become everlasting to-morrow. 


The Maltman and the Highwayman 


Perhaps of Wiltshire origin, though I discovered it at Bampton. 
As my informant was once employed near Malmesbury, Wilts, 
he may have learned it ther€ in his young days. Obtained of 
Charles Tanner, Bampton, Oxon. 


WILL tell you a story at large, 
When a maltman was riding along, 
He had in his pocket great charge, 
Not thinking any man would him wrong. 


He was met by a gentleman thief, 
Who bid him a civil salute, 

Who bid him deliver in brief, 
For there was no time for dispute. 


Then in silver he gave him three pounds, 
But that little sum would not do, 

Till he did oblige him with wounds, 
And his broadsword he presently drew. 


He cut him without more delay, 
Till twenty bright guineas he’d got, 
Then the rogue he went laughing away, 
And he left him to bleed on the spot. 


A Salisbury miller came by, 
A man of a wonderful size, 

Seeing his neighbour lying there, 
Dismounted and bleeding likewise— 


** Oh, what is the matter ? ” calls he. 
“Kind sir! I am robbed of my store, 
My silver and guineas to boot, 
And the rogue is gone jogging before.” 
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““ Oh, lend me but thy nimble nag, 
More swifter than my heavy Ball, 

And if I don’t recover thy loss, 
Odzooks ! it shall cause me a fall.” 


Then he mounted on his nimble nag, 

And he rode through the night and the day, 
And the highwayman at him let fly, 

But a miss was as good as a mile. 


Then he steppéd up with all speed, 
And lent him a knock on his crown, 
His club was so heavy and great, 
Which it made him come tumbling down. 


** Now we’ll hang him on yonder high tree, 
For fear of some sudden uproar : 

But now he’s stone dead you may see, 
He will never rob gentlemen more.” 


Then at Salisbury the miller was tried, 
For hanging the highwayman there ; 

But the maltman went in at his side, 
So poor Joseph the miller got clear. 


The Old Woman drinking her Tea 


An amusing song, dating probably from the time when tea was first 
introduced to the villagers, at the end of the seventeenth century. 
I have heard of it but once, namely, at Inglesham, near Lech- 
lade, where it was sung by Elijah Iles. It was his grandfather’s 
song, and the old man was born about 1750. 


OME, all you young gentlemen, give ear to my song, 
I'll sing you a ditty, but not very long ; 
If you marry a wife she'll have her own way, 
For she has such a habit of drinking her tea. 
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I married a wife and her fortune was great, 

Five pound was her fortune, and ten pound in debt: 
So, lads, take care who you marry, marree, 

For they have such a habit of drinking their tea, 


If my wife has got but one pennee, 

To the shop she will run to buy her some tea : 
A happoth o’ sugar, and a happoth o’ tea, 
And there goes an end to my one pennee. 


» 


If I go to work for a shilling in store, 

There’s a crust of dry bread, I can get nothing more ; 
Not a pint of small beer will my wife allow me, 
While she is at home and a-drinking her tea, 


If I stop at home on a cold, rainy day, 

My wife she’s a-grumbling, I am in the way ; 

I must sweep up the house and get everything right, 
The young ladies will pay us a visit to-night. 


There’s dishes and saucers, the fine and blue gay, 
The finest tea table you ever did see ; 

Lumps of milk butter go handing about, 

While I, a poor nigger, go working without. 


Now all you young men, wherever you be, 

Be up to their habits in drinking their tea ; 
Bang the tea kettle and crockery ware, 

Break all the tea tackle that you can come near. 
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The Yorkshire Bite 


Songs dealing with robbers, highwaymen, and gibbeting scenes were 
always acceptable to rustic populations ; not that they delighted 
in morbidness, but because the pieces often contained a story, 
or adventure, which was able to rivet their interest and compel 
attention. ‘‘ The Yorkshire Bite” was one of these. I have 
met with it many times, and in several forms, though the versions 
do not differ much. Copy obtained of James Beckett, Eaton 
Hastings, near Faringdon. 


| Be of an old farmer who kept for his man 

A bright Yorkshire lad, as you well understand ; 
Said he, “ Go and take this old cow to the fair, 
She is in good order, and that I will swear.” 


Away went the cow with her head in a band, 
And away went the lad, as you well understand ; 
When he got to the fair he met with three men, 
And sold the old cow for six pound ten. 


Then he went to an alehouse, where he asked to drink, 
And, counting his change, how the money did clink ! 

** Oh, what am I to do with this money ? ” said he, 

‘** For fear on the road some robbers might be.”’ 


** Sew it in your coat-lining,” the landlord did say, 
* Or you might be robbed upon the highway.”— 
There sat an highwayman a-drinking his wine, 
Said he to himself, ‘“‘ That money is mine.” 


The lad he jumped up, and away he did go, 

The highwayman quick followed after also ; 

‘“* Yow’re well overtaken, young man,”’ he did say, 
“* You’re well overtaken all on the highway.” 


‘“* How far are you going?” the highwayman cried. 
‘* Oh, it’s four or five miles,” the lad he replied. 

‘“* Oh, it’s four or five miles, for what I do know.” 
‘“‘'Then jump up behind, and away we will go.” 
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They rode till they came to a very dark lane 
Where there was no one to be heard or be seen ; 

‘“¢ Now deliver up thy money, without fear or strife, 
Or else this very moment I'll take thy sweet life.” 


His hand in his pocket the money pulled out, 

And among the long grasses he threw it about ; 

And while the highwayman told it in his purse, 

The lad made no mention but rode off with his horse. 


The highwayman holloaed and begged him to stay, 
But the lad would not listen, but kept on his way 
All home to his master, and to him did bring 
Horse, bridle, and saddle—a very fine thing ! 


“* Odzooks !”’ cried the farmer. ‘‘ What’s this to my loss ? 
Odpox! What! my cow turned into a hoss ? ” 

‘““Oh no, my good master! Your cow I have sold, 

But I have been robbed by some highwayman bold.” 


They searched in the bags, and within them they found 
Three handsome gold watches, and four hundred pound, 
And a brace of new pistols, I swear and I vow— 

“So I think, my good master, I’ve well sold your cow.” 


‘““ And now, my good lad, for thou’st been bold and rare, 
Three parts of this money shall run to thy share ; 

And, since the highwayman has lost all his store, 

So let him go robbing until he gets more.” 
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The Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green 


An abridgment of a ballad well known at the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The original is lengthy and tedious, but this did not pre- 
vent it from being sung, we may feel sure. Obtained of David 


Sawyer. The piece was popular at Ogbourne and Bishopstone, 
Wilts. 


T’S of a blind beggar in London did dwell, 
And he had a daughter, a beautiful girl : 
“Shall I seek my fortune, dear father ? ” said she— 
That favour was granted to pretty Bessee. 


She started from London, as I have heard say, 
And arrivéd at Romford the very same day, 

And when that she came there well hiréd was she, 
So dearly beloved was pretty Bessee. 


She had not been there a very long time 

Before a rich squire a-courting her came : 

** Your skirt shall be linéd with jewels,” said he, 
“Tf you will but wed me, my pretty Bessee.”’ 


** Oh yes! I am willing to wed you,” said she ; 
** But first ask the father of pretty Bessee.”’ 

‘** Oh, who is your father, come, tell unto me ? 
And I will go with you your father to see.” 


‘* My father,” she said, “is soon to be seen, 
He’s called the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. 
Each day he sits begging for charitie, 

And he is the father of pretty Bessee.”’ 


‘* If your father’s a beggar you’ll not do for me, 
For no beggar’s daughter my lady shall be ; 

No blind beggar’s daughter my lady shall be ”— 
So scornful he turnéd from pretty Bessee. 


Then up stepped another, more rich than the first, 

‘“‘ If you’re a beggar’s daughter you’re never the worse ; 
Your skirts shall be linéd with jewels,” said he, 

“* And I will go with you your father to see.” 
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They started from Romford that very same day, 
And went unto London along the highway, 

And when they arrivéd, her father to see, 

He was well pleased to hear of his daughter Bessee. 


‘“* My daughter’s not clothéd in velvet and pearl, 

But I will drop guineas with you for my girl.” 

So they dropped and they each dropped a guinea on the ground, 
And they dropped till they’d each dropped three thousand pound. 


And when that the squire had dropped all his store 
He cried, ‘‘ Loving father, I can now drop no more.” 
‘** Then take her and make her your lady so bright, 
For Jords, dukes, and squires this wedding will spite. 


““The day you are married I will throw her down 
A hundred bright guineas to buy her a gown.” 
Then answered the squire, “‘ Contented we will be, 
There’s none shall compare with pretty Bessee.”’ 


Then, all things being ready, they went hand in hand 
To be joinéd in wedlock with God’s holy band, 

And those that were Bessie’s proud suitors before 
Their own flesh in anger they cruelly tore. 


Thus pretty Bessee was matched with her knight, 
And made a rich lady in other’s despite ; 

A more beautiful bride there never was seen 

Than the Blind Beggar’s daughter of Bethnal Green. 
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The Gold Watch. 


This was once highly popular on the Thames banks between Oxford 
and Lechlade ; I have heard it at Standlake, Shifford, Aston, 
and Buscot. I was a long time in finding the whole copy, but 
I eventually discovered it at Brize Norton. Words of James 
Falconer, Brize Norton, Oxon. 


STRANGER once in Worcestershire, a gentleman he 
professed, 


He lived by taking people in, he was so nicely drest ; 


; 
| 
) 


_ In the parlour of an inn he walked, where farmers had met all, 
_ And with a very noble air for his dinner loud did bawl. 


He then began his business, for swindling was his game ; 


He had swinging round his neck a massive, fine gold chain; 
_ He sat there in a large arm-chair, being precious deep, 
_ Stretched out his legs, threw back his head, and gammoned off to 


sleep. 


farmer says, “‘ There be a swell. Tl tell you what,” said he, 


| “* That he does not possess a watch: I wish some one would 


1 


see.” 


/ The stranger’s friend being in the room, by him ’twas under- 


stood, 
And from his waistcoat pocket pulled out a piece of wood. 


The farmer said, as he stood up, “ As true as I’m alive, 
That thou dost not possess a watch, pounds I'll bet thee five.” 


The farmers all put down five pounds, the stranger made it 


; good, 
And from his waistcoat pocket pulled out the piece of wood. 


‘The farmers all did laugh outright. How they did him deride ! 
But the joke, as you shall quickly hear, was on the other side ; 
For to this wood there was a spring, the stranger did it touch, 
The lid flew up, and he took out a beautiful gold watch. 


q7 
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The farmers all felt shook elsewhere, and looked so precious 


glum, 

And soon the news went about the town how nicely they’d been 
done ; 

About twenty pounds the farmers lost, which of course they 
had to pay, 


And the little boys cried after them, saying, ‘‘ What’s the time of 
day ?” 


Jarvis the Coachman 


This is rather an original subject for a song. No doubt such an 
incident actually happened once upon a time: the majority 
of the folk-pieces are founded upon facts, and we can well believe 
that several wags really behaved as the song declares, and forced 
poor Jarvis to ascend the gibbet and remain there till he was 
rescued by the bold brickmaker the next morning. Obtained of 
‘“* Wassail”’ Harvey, of Cricklade. 


’M Jarvis the coachman well known, 
And a coachman I’ve been for some years, 

To drive up and down in the town, 

Without any danger or fears ; 
Till some gentlemen wanted a coach, 

Some gentlemen they seemed for to be— 
But, had I a-known their design, 

Old Nick should have driven them, not me. 


At Chelsea I was late one night, 
I then began to know my doom, 
Three gentlemen hailed me at sight, 
All for to be took to their home ; 
They made me drive out of my road, 
Till some man hung in chains I could see— 
But, had I a-known their design, 
Old Nick should have driven them, not me. 
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They made me drive under the gibbet, 
They made me drive under it straight, 
And swore that up to the top 
I should immediately get, 
And fetch that young gentleman down, 
For no longer there he should be— 
But, had I a-known their design, 
Old Nick should have driven them, not me. 


They put a rope round my middle, 
And drew me to the top of the tree, 
Then off with my coach and my horses 
They galloped most speedily ; 
I whooped, I holloaed, I bawled, 
Till at length some bold butcher came by, 
It frightened the poor butcher’s horse, 
For he thought ’twas a dead man’s cry. 


Till at length some bold brickmaker came by, 
I asked him to lower the rope, 
It frightened the brickmaker so, 
He swore that the man in chains spoke ; 
I asked him to lend me an ear, 
Then he cut me down from the tree— 
But, had I a-known their design, 
Old Nick should have driven them, not me. 


The Gamekeeper 


The first recollection I have of the following song is that of having seen 
a brief quotation of it in Akerman’s “* Wiltshire Tales,” some 
years ago. I believe Akerman heard it at Highworth. By chance 
I stumbled upon the piece at Blunsdon, where it was still remem- 
bered by an old woman named Hancock, who told me she learnt 
it of her father, when a girl. A Brinkworth version had in the 
fourth verse, ““ With her baby sprawling in her arms.” 


EAR Bottom town, in Staffordshire, 
A farmer’s daughter was living there ; 
And on a gamekeeper, you soon shall find, 
This fair young damsel she fixed her mind. 
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The gamekeeper lately being in the park, 
He met his love with an aching heart ; 
She said, ‘‘ Young man, what shall I do, 
I’ve lost my liberty by you ? ” 


**T will not marry yet,” said he, 
‘“* While I am single I am free.” 
Then from his pocket a knife he drew, 
And pierced her tender body through. 


He picked her up, and there lay by 

A fair young babe that moaned and cried ; 
He threw her in among the thorns, 

With her pretty baby in her arms. 


But as there was somebody nigh, 

They heard the baby moan and cry ; 
They searched the hills and valleys o’er, 
And found the farmer’s daughter there. 


The gamekeeper was taken before it was long, 
And put into a prison strong ; 

And there he was condemned to die 

Upon the gallows tree so high. 


Here’s a warning to you and all mankind, 
To all true lovers that I leave behind ; 
And never do as I have done, 

For I might have been a farmer’s son. 
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Aboard the ‘* Resolution ”’ 


An old song, probably imperfect, and puzzling in its relations. The 
story, or circumstances, are suggested rather than told. Copy 
of David Sawyer, Ogbourne, Wilts, 


STORY, a story I’m just a-going to tell, 
It’s of a young lady in London did dwell ; 
And, for to conclude, you quickly shall hear 
How she ventured her life for the sake of her dear. 


So now, my brave boys, let’s be loyal and true! 
And after our enemies, for them we will pursue ; 
We soon shall overtake them all on the ocean wide, 


And with the Resolution give them a broadside. 


For with broadside to broadside, as far as we went, 
To sink one another it was our intent ; 

But by the very first shot our captain was slain, 
And the damsel in his stead was forced to remain. 


We fought them for hours in battle so rare 

Till we scarce had a man that our ship could steer ; 
Till we scarce had a man that could fire off a gun, 
And the blood out of each ship’s side did run. 


For quarter, for quarter, the Frenchmen did cry— 

** You shall have the best quarter,” the damsel did reply, 
** You shall have the best quarter that I can afford, 
That’s to kill or be killed, sink, or jump overboard.” 


And now, my brave boys, here’s a parting glass of wine. 

And you can drink to your sweet lass, and I will drink to mine: 
Here’s a health to the girl, she’s a girl of great fame, 

She’s on board the ship that’s called Newrion by name. 
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The Old Bedstead 


An agreeable old song, which I have heard but once, namely, 
at Watchfield, Berks. It is a true folk-song. Obtained of 
W. Bazter. 


( WAS down in Bedfordshire, in an old-fashioned town, 
’Twas an old-fashioned house that my father used to 

own, 

His father and his father in the same old house were born, 

And from the window I have watthed the fields of corn. 

At Christmas-time I often made the faggots blaze up higher ; 

And what a happy party used to cuddle round the fire ! 

There was an old oaken table, and some old-fashioned chairs, 

And a good old oaken bedstead in the room upstairs. 


Cherus 
’T was a four-post bedstead, as solid as a rock, 
t stood in the corner with an old-fashioned clock, 
A bright patchwork quilt on the feather bed was spread ; 
A relic in the family was the old bedstead. 


The curtains round the bedstead were as white as driven snow, 
And often on the bedstead my mother did me throw ; 

I had to climb the arm-chair to get upon the bed, 

With boys’ toys hours I’ve spent upon the old bedstead. 

But those were days of infancy, and childhood’s happy hours, 
They passed like summer sunshine, or like the fleeting showers ; 
I fancy I can see the place where first I laid my head, 

The patchwork quilt and curtains round the old bedstead. 


And well do I remember old granny taken ill, 

While my good mother tried hard to keep us children still ; 
I saw the kind doctor go so gently to her bed, 

And stood talking to granny on the old bedstead. 

I recollect the vicar did granny come to see, 

But when quite a little boy it seems like dreams to me; 

I fancy I can see her now when her gentle spirit fled, 

As I saw her body lying on the old bedstead. 
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Poor Tom Brown, of Nottingham Town 


I first heard several verses of this at Eynsham, near Oxford. Some 
months later I met with a little more at Brinkworth, and then 
again with another stanza at Southrop, and so was able to 
complete the piece. The versions differ slightly. 


OOR Tom Brown, of Nottingham town, Jack Williams, and 
poor Joe, 
They were three daring poachers, the country well does know ; 
At night they were trepanned by keepers hid in sands, 
For fourteen years transported unto Van Diemen’s Land. 


Me and five more went out one night into Squire Duncan’s park, 

To see if we could catch some game, the night it being dark ; 

But, to our great misfortune, we got dropped on with speed, 

They sent us off to Warwick jail, which made our hearts to 
bleed. 


Then at Warwick Assizes at the bar we did appear, 

Like Job we stood with patience, our sentence for to hear ; 
But, being old offenders, it made our case go hard, 

So for fourteen long years we were all sent on board. 


The very day we landed all on that fatal shore, 

The planters they came round us, full fifteen score or more ; 

They ranked us up like horses, and sold us out of hand, 

They yoked us to the plough, my boys, to plough Van Diemen’s 
Land. 


Now the cottage that we lived in was built of clods of clay, 
And rotten straw for bedding, we dare not say nay ; 

Our cots are round the fire, we slumber when we can, 

For to drive the wolves and tigers all from Van Diemen’s Land. 


There was a girl of our town, Susan Summers was her name, 
Fourteen long years transported, we all do know the same ; 
Our planter bought her freedom, and married her out of hand, 
She gave to us good usage all in Van Diemen’s Land. 
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Instead of the fourth verse, at Eynsham, this was used ; the other 
came from Brinkworth. 


To see our fellows suffer, I’m sure I can’t tell how, 

Some chained unto the harrow and some unto the plough ; 
They hooked us out by two and two, like horses in a team, 
And a driver standing over us with his long lash and cane. 


The Hackney Coachman 


“ The Hackney Coachman” was probably pepular rather in the 
country towns than in the villages. I have heard it at High- 
worth and Abingdon. The first verse illustrates the manner of 
singing the piece. Obtained of ‘‘ Tibby”’ Barrett, Highworth, 
Wilts. 


EN was a hackney coachman rare— 
Jarvey! Jarvey! Here, my runner. 
Cracky ! how he used to swear— 
Tum-er-oo. 
How he used to swear and drive, 
Number three hundred and sixty-five ! 
Rum tum tiddy iddy i. Gee, whoa ! 


Now Ben he was one of that kind, 
Who for the future ne’er did mind ; 
One day he kept his horses smarting, 
Never thought on Mr. Martin. 


Now Ben was waiting for a chance, 

When a stranger did advance, 

And, as I’ve heard old Benny tell, 

His mouth breathed forth a sulphur smell. 


He had a bag in his left claw, 

To show that he was of the law; 
Although he spoke so mighty civil, 
Ben knew right well it was the devil. 
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““ Oh, tell to me what is your fare? ” 

“IT want twenty pound to drive you there.” 
The devil paid it with a grin, 

For he thought he’d took poor Benny in. 


Now the devil he jumped in the coach alive. 
** Pray ! your honour, where shall I drive ? ” 
The devil, who wished to cut a great swell, 
Cried out to Ben, ‘‘ Drive me to h—Il.” 


So off Ben’s horses flew pell-mell, 

Until they reached the gates of h—Ill; 
Ben would not go first in the house of sin, 
But turned and backed the devil in. 


Now Ben was starting to return— 

“If you don’t come back your coach Ill burn!” 
**“ My coach and my horses may go to pot, 

For they’re insured, but I am not.” 


So off Ben’s horses flew quite fast, 

But Benny reached his home at last ; 
Now Ben’s grown rich he never swears, 
And for the devil no longer cares. 


The Guilty Sea Captain 


An ancient and superstitious piece, relating to early navigation 
between this country and America. Only heard once in the 
Valley. Obtained of David Sawyer. He died in 1918. 


E were all in good health when the ship left the bay, 
Our hearts were light and our ship was gay, 
Well rigged and painted, just fit for sea, 
Bound for New York and America. 


As our captain all in his cabin lay 

A voice spoke to him, and thus did say, 

** Prepare yourself, with your ship’s company, 
For to-morrow night you shall lie with me.” 
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Our captain awoke in a terrible fright, 

It being the first watch of the night ; 
Then aloud for the boatswain he did call, 
And to him he told his secrets all. 


‘** Boatswain,”’ said he, “‘ it grieves me to the heart 
To think I have acted a villain’s part ; 

To take what is not my lawful due, 

And to starve my passengers and my ship’s crew. 


** Another thing I have thee to tell, 
When I in Liverpool did dwell 

I murderéd my master dear, 

All for the sake of his lady fair. 


“TI killed my wife and my children three, 
All for that curséd jealousy, 

And on my servant I laid the blame, 
And he was hanged all for the same.” 


‘“‘ Captain,” said he, “‘ if this be so, 

I pray, let none of the ship’s crew know, 
But keep the secret within your breast, 
And pray that God may give you rest.” 


Karly the next morning a storm did rise, 
Which did our seamen much surprise ; 
The boatswain he did then declare 

That the captain was a murderer. 


Our sails were rent, our rigging torn, 
Our good ship it was almost gone ; 

We held a conference and lots we drew, 
And overboard the captain threw. 


Our cruel captain, as you did find, 

Left a half of our provisions behind ; 

Our cruel captain, as you shall understand, 
Meant to starve us all before we got to land. 
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The Female Robber 


I have said that robbers’ songs were acceptable to the villagers. ‘‘ The 
Female Robber” explains this popularity. They appreciated 
the adventure. In this particular instance the discovery is 
the climax. It is all very simple, but the uneducated rustics 
marvelled at the narrative. Obtained of Edmund Jefferies, 
Highworth, Wilts. 


PRAY, young men, give attention, 
And listen to my frolicsome song, 
The like was never known in the nation, 
*Twas done by a female so young. 


She bought her a horse and a saddle, 
And a pair of good pistols also, 
Resolving she would not be idle, 
But on the highway she would go. 


The first that she met was a doctor, 
His pocket all linéd with lace, 

She robbed him of forty bright guineas, 
And left him in a beautiful place. 


The next that she met was a tailor, 

Good Lord! with his bodkin and shears, 
And because he had no money, 

She clipped off the tops of his ears. 


The next that she met was a landlord, 
His guts held a hogshead of beer, 

And because the poor rogue had no money, 
She stripped him of all that he wore. 


The next she met were three highwaymen 
A-riding all on their black nags ; 

She rode and she cantered up to them, 
And bid them deliver their bags. 
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But the highwaymen drew their weapons, 
And bid her stand off at her guard ; 

She bounded and cantered away from them, 
But the highwaymen followed her hard. 


And when they had overtook her, 
They searched her all over with speed ; 
And when they had overlooked her, 
They found her a woman indeed. 


Then, as she was a womait well-mounted, 
She had no great cause to complain, 

For they gave back her money and freedom, 
And sent her a-robbing again. 


The Struggle for the Breeches 


An old comic duet, that was formerly popular, especially at fair- 
times. A man and woman, each with but one eye, traversed 
the whole region of the Upper Thames Valley and sang ballads 
at the fairs, at the same time selling the sheets. They used 
also to sing the following, with spirit and emphasis, to the great 
amusement of the crowd. I have heard it in many villages, 
especially around Faringdon. The complete copy I obtained 
of Alfred Howse, Lation, Cricklade. 


HusBanpD 
N BOUT my wife I mean to sing a very comic song. 


WIFE 
I hope that you will tell the truth, do it right or wrong. 


HusBaNnD 
My wife she is an arrant scold, both out of doors and in. 


WIFE 
You brute! I knew it was untrue before you did begin. 


HusBanpD 
You are inclined I now do find the breeches for to wear. 
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WIFE 
No, dear, not I, but I will die or I will have my share. 


HusBanD 
Every morning I must rise before the day does break. 


WIFE 
It is to the door, I suppose, you want for to make. 


HusBaNnpD 
No, it’s to put on the fire, and have the breakfast by. 


WIFE 
You’ve such a craving appetite, in bed you cannot lie. 


HusBAanD 
Don’t contradict me now, you jade! nor let my passions rise. 


WIFE 
You stupid sot! I heed you not, because you are not wise. 


HusBAND 
I tell you for to hold your tongue; your temper I can’t bear, 


WIFE 
You ass! If I should hold my tongue my fingers I’d besmear, 


HusBAND 
You promised, when I married you, that you would me obey. 


WIFE 
You promised for to cherish me, but then you went astray. 


HusBAND 
Women are made of crooked mind, and forméd in six days. 


WIFE 
Yes, they are made of pure stuff, but men are filthy clay. 


HusBAND 
Keep silence now, or I will tell your faults to all around, 
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WIFE 
You silly fool! Do all you can, for I will stand my ground. 


HusBAND 
King Solomon says of virtuous maids he could find but a few. 


WIFE 
It’s lies to say that he was wise ; he was a fool like you. 


HusRaNnD 
Since you provoke me now so far I’ll let the truth be known. 


WIFE 
I know well my faults you’ll tell; but, pray! first tell your own. 


HusBAaND 
Either in or out of work I have no peace with you. 


WIFE 
You simpleton! Don’t talk of work. It’s little that you do. 


HusBAND 
When we both down to dinner sit it’s there you sigh and groan. 


WIFE 
That is because you eat the beef, and leave me the bare bone. 


HusBanpD 
And when the tea-time it is come, then you take the pet. 


WIFE 
I look for a strong cup of tea but never a drop I get. 


HusBAND 
You know I’ve acted like a man since you and I were joined. 


WIFE 
The devil a bit of manhood in you I ever find. 


HusBanD 
If in any part I’ve acted wrong, explain it to my face. 
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WIFE 
You drunken sot! With bowl and pot you’re always in dis- 
grace. 
HusBanpD 


My father was a wealthy lord, had horses, cows, and carts. 


WIFE 
Yes, feathered fowls have coats of gold, we hear, in foreign parts. 


HusBAND 
My mother was a lady gay, that’s known to be true. 


WIFE 
I wish that she had broke your back, and made a lord of you. 


Arthur O’ Bradley O 


This famous old piece was popular at Bishopstone and Stratton 
St. Margaret. I also found it at Ewen and Bourton-on-the- 
Water. There were two versions ; the following is the more 
complete. Words of Mr. Newman, Cold Aston, Gloucestershire. 


OME, neighbours, and listen awhile, 
If ever you wish for to smile, 
Or hear a true story of old, 
Attend to what I unfold ; 
It’s of a lad whose fame did resound 
Through every village and town ; 
For fun, for frolic, and whim, 
None ever was equal to him, 
And his name was Arthur O’Bradley O, 
Very rare Arthur O’Bradley O. 


Now, Arthur being stout and bold, 
And near upon thirty years old, 

He needs a-wooing must go, 

To get him a helpmate, you know ; 
So, by getting young Dolly’s consent, 
Away to be married they went, 

And, to make himself noble appear, 
He mounted the old padded mare. 
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He chose her because she was blood, 

And the pride of his old daddy’s stud ; 
She was wind-galled, spavined, and blind, 
And had lost a near leg behind, 

Was cropped, and docked, and fired, 

And seldom, if ever, got tired, 

Had such an abundance of bone, 

He called her his high-bred roan, 

And a credit to Arthur O’Bradley O, 
Very rare Arthur O’Bradley O. 


Then he packed up his drudgery hose, 
And put on his holiday clothes ; 

His coat was of scarlet so fine, 

Full trimmed with buttons behind, 
Two sleeves it had, it is true, 

One yellow, the other was blue, 

The cuffs and capes were of green, 

The longest that ever were seen ; 

His hat, though greasy and tore, 
Cocked up with a feather before, 

And under his chin it was tied 

With a strip from an old cow’s hide ; 
His breeches three times had been turned, 
And two holes in the left side were burned ; 
Two boots he had, but no kin, 

One was leather, the other was tin ; 
His stirrups were patten rings, 

Tied fast to the girths with two strings, 
Yet he needed a good saddle cloth, 
Which long had been eaten by moth— 
This was a misfortune, you’ll say— 
But still he looked gallant and gay, 
And his name was Arthur O’Bradley O, 
Very rare Arthur O’Bradley O. 


Thus accoutred, away he did ride, 
Whilst Dolly did trudge by his side, 
Till, coming up to the church door, 
Amidst five thousand, or more, 

Then from the old mare he did ’light, 
Which put the poor clerk in a fright, 
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And the parson so dreadfully shook, 

That he presently dropped down his book, 
Which Arthur soon picked up again, 

And swore, if he did not begin, 

He surely would scuttle his nob 

If he kept him so long in the mob, 
Crying, ‘“‘ Dolly, my dearie, come hither, 
And let us be tacked together, 

For the honour of Arthur O’Bradley O, 
Very rare Arthur O’Bradley O.” 


Then the parson his duty discharged 
Without any fee or reward, 

He swore he no money would have, 
And poor Arthur had none him to give, 
But, to make him some little amends, 
He invited him home with his friends 
To take a sweet kiss of the bride, 

And eat a good dinner beside ; 

The dishes, though few, were good, 
And the sweetest of animal food ; 


There was roast guinea-pig, and a bantam, 


A sheep’s head stewed in a lanthorn, 
Two calves’ feet, and a bull’s trotter, 
The fore and hind leg of an otter, 
Lampfish, limpets, and dabs, 

Crayfish, cockles, and crabs, 

Red herrings, and sprats by dozens, 
To feast all his uncles and cousins, 
Who were so well pleased with the treat, 
And heartily they did all eat 

To the honour of Arthur O’Bradley O, 
Very rare Arthur O’Bradley O. 


Now, the guests being well satisfied, 

The fragments were laid on one side, 
And Arthur, to make their hearts merry, 
Brought pale ale, perkin, and perry ; 
Then Timothy Twig stepped in, 

With his pipe and a pipkin of gin, 

A lad that was pleasant and jolly 

And scorned for to meet melancholy. 
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“Come, give us a dance,” quoth Doll, 
“Come, Geoffrey, play us Mad Moll. 

’Tis time to be merry and frisky, 

But first let us have some more whisky. 
I hate your barley swipes, 

They don’t agree with my tripes, 

They make me squalish and queery.” 

“‘ That’s right,”’ says Arthur, “‘ my dearie, 
My lily, my lark, my love, 

My daffy-down-dilly, my dove, 

My everything, and my wife ; 

I was never so pleased in my life, 

Since my name has been Arthur O’Bradley O, 
Very rare Arthur O’Bradley O.” 


Then the pipers they screwed up their bags, 
And the girls began shaking their rags ; 
You’d have laughed to have seen their humps, 
Their false teeth, eyes, and cork rumps, 
Whilst some only one tooth had gotten, 
And that which they had was rotten. 

Then up jumped old Mother Crow, 

Two stockings, but never a shoe, 

And a hump on her back did not lack, 

But you must not take notice of that ; 

Her mouth it was all awry, 

She never was heard for to lie, 

For she had been dumb from her birth, 

So by nodding consented to mirth, 

For the honour of Arthur O’Bradley O, 
Very rare Arthur O’ Bradley O. 


Then the parson led off at the top, 

Some danced, while others did hop, 

There was lead up and down, figure in, 
Cross hands, and then back again ; 

So in dancing they spent the whole night, 
Till bright Phoebus appeared in their sight, 
When each took a kiss of the bride, 

And hopped home to his own fireside, 
Well pleased with Arthur O’Bradley O, 
Very rare Arthur O’Bradley O. 
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The Two Jolly Butchers 


This favourite of the aged men in the Thames Valley I have 
often met with. The variations are many, but unimportant. 
Obtained of Thomas King, Castle Eaton. 


T’S of two jolly butchers, as I have heard them say, 
Who started out from London upon a certain day ; 
As they were riding along the road, as fast as they could ride— 
** Oh, stop your horse,”’ said Johnson, ‘“‘ for I heard a woman 
er” 


“TI will not stop,”’ said Wilson, “‘ I will not stop,” said he ; 

‘I will not stop,” said Wilson, “‘ for robbéd we shall be.’ 

Then Johnson he got off his horse and searched the woods around, 
_He found a naked woman with her hair pinned to the ground. 


‘“* How came you here?” said Johnson. ‘‘ How came you here 
fast bound ? 

How came you here stark naked, with your hair pinned to the 
ground ? ” 

‘““ They whippéd me, they strippéd me, my legs and arms they 
bound, 

They left me here stark naked with my hair pinned to the ground.” 


Then Johnson being a valiant man, and a man of courage bold, 
He took the coat all off his back to keep her from the cold ; 
Then Johnson being a valiant man, and a man of valiant mind, 
He wrapped his coat around her and took her up behind. 


As they were riding along the road, as fast as they could ride, 

She put her fingers to her lips and gave three dreadful cries ; 

Then up stepped three young swaggering blades, with staffs all 
in their hand, 

A-riding up to Johnson and bidding him to stand. 


** T’]] stand, I'll stand,” said Johnson, “ T’ll stand, Pll stand,” 
said he, 

‘“¢ For I never was in all my life afraid of any three.” 

Then one of them he quickly slew, and the woman he did not 
mind, 

But she drew a knife all from his side and ripped him up behind. 
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‘“‘T must fall, I must fall,” said Johnson, “‘ I must fall upon the 
ground, 

It was this wicked woman that gave me my death-wound ; 

And she shall be hung in iron chains for what she has done, 

For she’s murdered the finest butcher that ever the sun shined 
on.”’ 


First verse of Standlake version. 


A story, a story I'll tell, concerning of butchers three, 

Ilson, Bilson, and Johnson—I’ve told you who they be: 

As they were riding along, all on some market day, 

With, five hundred pounds in their pockets, as they had to pay 
away. 


When Joan’s Ale was New 


Although this song has been very common and popular it is not 
generally known to be of considerable age. It figures in many 
collections and there are several versions in the Thames Valley. 
Copy obtained of E. Warren, South Marston, Wilts. 


HERE were seven jovial fellows 
Came over the hills together, 
Came over the hills together, 
For they were a jovial crew ; 
They called for bottles and glasses of sherry, 
And sat themselves down to be merry, 
And sat themselves down to be merry, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
When Joan’s ale was new. 


Now the first to come in was a soldier, 
With his firelock over his shoulder, 
To join the jovial crew ; 
He swore he would fight for England’s ground 
Before the nation should be run down, 
Before the nation should be run down, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
When Joan’s ale was new. 
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The next to come in was a dyer, 

He sat himself down by the fire, 
To join the jovial crew ; 

The landlord told him to his face 

The chimney corner was his place, 

And there to sit and dye his old face, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
When Joan’s ale was new. 


The next to come in was a hatter, 
And no one could be blacker, 

To join the jovial crew ; 
He threw his hat upon the ground, 

And swore that he would spend a crown, 
And boldly drink their healths all round, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 

When Joan’s ale was new. 


The next to come in was a mason, 
Whose hammer wanted new facing, 
To join the jovial crew ; 
He threw his hammer against the wall, 
And wished that churches and chapels might fall, 
For that would make work for masons all, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
When Joan’s ale was new. 


The next to come in was a tinker, 

Likewise no small beer drinker, 
To join our jovial crew— 

‘* Have you any old pots or kettles to fettle ? 

My rivets are made of the very best metal.” 

Good Lord! how his hammer and pincers did rattle ! 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
When Joan’s ale was new. 


The next to come in was a tailor, 

With his bodkin, shears, and thimble, 
To join the jovial crew ; 

They sat and called for ale so stout, 

Until the poor tailor was quite spun out, 

Then off he went and pawned his coat, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
When Joan’s ale was new. 
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Then in came a ragman merry, 

And a ragbag he did carry, 
To join the jovial crew ; 

They sat and called for pots and glasses, 

Till they were all as drunk as asses, 

And they burnt the ragman’s bag to ashes, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
When Joan’s ale was new. 


Preaching for Bacon 


An old satirical piece, one of many which formerly ewisted, and 
which dealt with subjects of a character somewhat similar to 
this. Unfortunately, the means adopted for shaming the 
offender were not always what we should consider laudable, and 
the songs were sometimes coarse. This song I obtained of 
Elijah Iles, of Inglesham, when in his ninety-fourth year. He 
learned the piece of his grandfather, so that its age may be readily 
conjectured. 


T’S of a Methodist parson whose name it was George, 
A joliy brave tinker who worked at his forge ; 
But a virtuous woman, who was George’s friend, 
He’d often go to her his own self to mend. 


This good woman’s husband, no Methodist he, 

But a good, honest Churchman, both jovial and free ; 
He loved his round jug, like a good, honest man, 

And his house it hung round him with bacon and ham. 


George loved this man’s wife, and he’d often go to her, 
And out of a good slice of bacon he’d do her ; 

Till this good woman’s husband great notice had taken, 
For he found that the tinker came preaching for bacon. 


He looked round the house the reason to guess, 
For he plainly could see that his bacon grew less ; 
Again he looked round with an eager intent, 

And he was resolvéd to know how it went. 


PREACHING FOR BACON 


One day he went out, they supposed for to work, 
But this cunning slyboots went out for to lurk ; 

By and by he comes back and takes them at prayer, 
With looks very earnest, devout, and sincere. 


Again he looks round, both crafty and sly, 

And on. George’s pocket he soon cast an eye; 

And there he saw something wrapped up in a rag, 
Says he, ‘“‘ Honest fellow! What’s got in thy bag? ” 


Then answeréd George, “‘ It is God’s Holy Word, 
The sacred Scriptures I’ve had from my Lord ; 
For when I’m at home I scarce ever am idle, 

I make it my study to read in my Bible.” 


** Then pull out thy Bible,” the Churchman replies, 
“Or else, by the devil, I'll Bible thy eyes ; 

[ll Bible them as thou wast not in thy life, 

For thy Bible is bacon thou’st coaxed from my wife. 
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George shuffled about and his Bible dropped out, 


 °Twas a great lump of bacon wrapped up in a clout ; 


George took to his heels and dared not be idle, 


And from that day to this he can preach without a Bible. 


Now all jovial fellows that live jovial lives, 
I’d have you take care of your bacon and wives ; 
If you’ve got a good flitch great care must be taken, 
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For they’ll preach like Old Nick where there’s plenty of bacon. 
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It’s of a Pretty Fair Maid 


Formerly a very special favourite in the Vale. I have been offered 
the piece at least twelve times, though I have heard tt but 
once quite accurately—assuming that the following version is 
accurate; it is the best I have obtained. Communicated by 
Henry Potter, Standlake, Oxon. 


T’S of a pretty fair maid in London did dwell, 
For wit and for beauty none could her excel ; 
To her master and her mistress she servéd seven years, 
And what followed after you quickly shall hear. 


She put the box upon her head and gangéd along, 

The first that she met was a stout and able man; 

He said, ‘‘ My pretty fair maid, where are you going this way ? 
I'll show you a nearer road across the countree.” 


He took her by the hand and led her to a lane, 

Said he, “‘ My pretty fair maid, I mean to tell you plain ; 
Deliver up your money, without fear or strife, 

Or else, this very moment, I'll take away your life.” 


The tears from her eyes like two fountains did flow— 
“Oh, where shall I wander? Oh, where shall I go?” 
But while this young fellow was feeling for his knife, 
This beautiful young damsel took away his life. 


She put the box upon her head and gangéd along, 

The next that she met was a noble gentleman ; 

He said, “‘ My pretty fair maid, where are you going se late ? 
And what was the noise that I heard at yonder gate ? 


*““ The box upon your head to yourself does not belong, 

To your master or your mistress you have done something 
wrong ; 

To your master or your mistress you have done something ill, 

For one moment from trembling you cannot keep still.” 


““ The box upon my head to myself it does belong, 

To my master or my mistress I have done nothing wrong ; 
To my master or my mistress I have done nothing ill, 

But I fear in my heart it’s some man I have killed; 
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““ He demanded my money and I soon let him know, 
And when he took his knife I proved his overthrow.” 
She took him by the hand and led him to the place, 
Where this stout and able fellow lay bleeding on his face. 


They searched him all over to see what he had got, 

He had three loaded pistols, some powder and some shot ; 
He had three loaded pistols, some powder and some ball, 
A knife and a whistle, more robbers for to call. 


He put the whistle to his lips and blew both loud and shrill, 
And four stout, able fellows came tripping down the hill ; 
The gentleman shot one of them, and that most speedily, 
And this beautiful young damsel she shot the other three. 


He says, “* My pretty fair maid, for what you have done, 
Pll make you my lawful bride, love, before it is long ; 
_ Tl make you my lawful bride, love, before it is long, 
For the taking of your own part, and the firing of your gun.” 


The Prickly Bush 


) “The Prickly Bush” exists in two versions. The complete copy 

| printed below I obtained of Mr. Robert Little, of South 
Marston, Wilts. The song was a favourite of the gipsies who 
camped in Marston Lane when I was a boy. The principal 
gipsy, whose name was Archelaus, had three sons, namely, 
Zephyrus, Adolphus, and Job. They all slept together in a 
little twig tent, and lived chiefly on hedgehogs. The old man 
played the fiddle, and sang at the fairs. 


is TAY your hand, hangman, stay your hand awhile, 
For I see my father coming all over yonder stile : 

Father, have you any gold, silver to set me free, 

To keep my body from the cold clay grave, 

And my neck from the high gallows tree ? ”’— 

‘** No, I have no gold, silver to set you free, 

To keep your body from the cold clay grave, 

And your neck from the high gallows tree.” 


Chorus 
Oh, the prickly bush that pricks my heart full sore ! 
If ever I get out of the prickly bush 
T’ll never get in any more, 
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‘Stay your hand, hangman, stay your hand awhile, 
For I see my mother coming all over yonder stile : 
Mother, have you any gold, silver to set me free, 
To keep my body from the cold clay grave, 

And my neck from the high gallows tree ? ”’— 

‘* No, I have no gold, silver to set you free, 

To keep your body from the cold clay grave, 

And your neck from the high gallows tree.” 


‘** Stay your hand, hangman, stay your hand awhile, 
For I see my brother coming all over yonder stile : 
Brother, have you any gold,-silver to set me free, 
To keep my body from the cold clay grave, 

And my neck from the high gallows tree ? ”’— 
‘“*'No, I have no gold, silver to set you free, 

To keep your body from the cold clay grave, 

And your neck from the high gallows tree.” 


‘““ Stay your hand, hangman, stay your hand awhile, 
For I see my sister coming all over yonder stile : 
Sister, have you any gold, silver to set me free, 

To keep my body from the cold clay grave, 

And my neck from the high gallows tree ? ”— 
““No, I have no gold, silver to set you free, 

To keep your body from the cold clay grave, 

And your neck from the high gallows tree.” 


“Stay your hand, hangman, stay your hand awhile, 
For I see my true love coming all over yonder stile : 
True love, have you any gold, silver to set me free, 
To keep my body from the cold clay grave, 

And my neck from the high gallows tree ? ”’— 

““ Yes, I have some gold, silver to set you free, 

To keep your body from the cold clay grave, 

And your neck from the high gallows tree.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Prickly Brier 


Example of Bampion version. Obtained of Mr. Tim Fox, Bampton, 
Oxon. 


“ C TAY your hand, hangman, stay your hand awhile, 
For I can see my father coming over yonder hill : 

Dear father, have you got any gold for me, 

Or any white money for to set me free, 

Or are you come for to see me hung, 

All on this high gallows tree ? ”’— 

“Oh, I have got no gold for thee, 

Nor no white money for to set thee free ; 

For I am come for to see thee hung, 

All on this high gallows tree.” 


Chorus 
Oh, the prickly brier that pricks to my heart full sore ! 
If I could get free from that high gallows tree 
I’d never get there any more. 


Betsy and Mary 
An old song ; words of Charles Harris, Oaksey, Wilts. 


ILL I fell in love I was happy enow, 
At threshing or reaping, at harrow or plough ; 
At sunrise each morn with the lark I was springing 
And just like the lark I was always a-singing. 


Oh, Cupid, quite envious of my happy life, 

Put it into my head that I wanted a wife ; 

About love and such-like things completely a dunce, 
I fell slap in love with two wenches at once. 


Oh, Mary’s as fair as an angel could be, 
Eyes like sweet Betsy’s I never did see ; 
I tried all in vain my hot feelings to smother, 
By looking first at one and then at the other. 
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If I went to see Mary to her I was blind, 

Betsy directly came into my mind ; 

If I went to see Betsy it was quite the contrary, 
For I was always sure to be thinking of Mary. 


When Betsy looked at me, or when Mary smiled, 
I felt all my senses completely beguiled ; 

’Twas all of no use to look this or that way, 
Like a donkey betwixt two bundles of hay. 


Things went on like this for five or six weeks, 
And I never could muster up coufage to speak ; 
Till, all of a sudden, they both went to church, 
And left me a bachelor quite in the lurch. 


Young men, be advised, and get it into your sconce, 

And never go courting two wenches at once ; 

For with one lass you may work your way safe and sound, 
But between two stools your rump comes to ground. 


Here’s Luck to all my Cocks and Hens 


There were half a dozen songs or more of this kind prevalent about 
the Thames Vale formerly. They were very popular, especially 
at the inns, and all the company joined in the repetition, which 
served as chorus ; the effect may very well be imagined. Words 
of Mrs. Martin, Bampton Buildings, Oxon. 


HE very first thing my mother bought me, 
It was a hen, you may plainly see ; 
And every time I fed my hen, 
I fed her under the tree. 


My hen went chick-chack, 

My cock went cock-a-te-too ; 

Here’s luck to all my cocks and hens, 
And my cock-a-doodle-doo ! 


The very next thing my mother bought me, 
It was a duck, you may plainly see ; 

And every time I fed my duck, 

I fed it under the tree. 
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My duck went quack-quack, 
My hen went chick-chack, etc. 


The very next thing my mother bought me, 
It was a goose, you may plainly see; ete. 


| | My goose went swish-swash, ete. 


The very next thing my mother bought me, 
It was a dog, you may plainly see; etc. 


My dog went bow-wow, etc. 


The very next thing my mother bought me, 
It was a pig, you may plainly see; etc. 


My pig went grunt, grunt, etc. 


The very next thing my mother bought me, 
It was a sheep, you may plainly see; etc. 


My sheep went baa, baa, etc. 


The very next thing my mother bought me, 
It was a cow, you may plainly see ; 

And every time I milked my cow, 

I milked her under the tree. 


My cow went moo, moo, etc. 


The very last thing my mother bought me, 
It was a horse, you may plainly see ; 

And every time I rode my horse, 

I rode him all round the tree. 


My horse went neigh, neigh, 
My cow went moo, moo, 

My sheep went baa, baa, 
My pig went grunt, grunt, 
My dog went bow-wow, 

My goose went swish-swash, 
My duck went quack-quack, 
My hen went chick-chack, 
My cock went cock-a-te-too ; 
Here’s luck to all my cocks and hens, 
And my cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
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The One O 


This piece enjoyed considerable popularity throughout the locality 
of the Upper Thames. It was chiefly sung at harvest-homes 
and other farm festivals. It is old and curious. There were 
two versions. One has, instead of “‘ Five are the thimbies 
in my bosom,” ‘* Five are the flannel boys under the bush.” 
Copy obtained of William Jefferies, Longcot, and William Wise, 
Alvescot, Oxon. is 
SONG I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the two O. 

What may your two be ? 

Two, two are lily-white boys 

Clothéd all in green O, 

And when a man is dead and gone 

He’s no more to be seen O. 


A song I will sing you. 
What may your song be ? 

I will sing the three O. 
What may your three be ? 
Three, three O are rivals, 
Two, two are lily-white boys 
Clothéd all in green O, ete. 


A song I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the four O. 

What may your four be ? 
Four are the Gospel preachers 
Three, three O are rivals, etc. 


A song I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the five O. 

What may your five be ? 

Five are the thimbles in my bosom, 
Four are the Gospel preachers, ete. 


THE ONE O 


A song I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the six O. 

What may your six be ? 

Six are the proud walkers, 

Five are the thimbles in my bosom, ete. 


A song I wiil sing you. 

What may your song be? 

I will sing the seven QO. 

What may your seven be ? 
Seven are seven stars in the sky, 
Six are the proud walkers, ete. 


A song I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the eight O. 

What may your eight be ? 

Eight are the bold rangers, 

Seven are seven stars in the sky, ete. 


A song I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the nine O. 

What may your nine be ? 

Nine are the bright shiners, 
Kight are the bold rangers, etc. 


A song I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the ten O. 

What may your ten be? 

Ten are the ten Commandments, 
Nine are the bright shiners, etc. 


A song I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the eleven O. 

What may your eleven be ? 

Eleven are the eleven Evangelists, 
Ten are the ten Commandments, etc. 
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A song I will sing you. 

What may your song be ? 

I will sing the twelve O. 

What may your twelve be ? 
Twelve are the twelve Apostles, 
Eleven are the eleven Evangelists, 
Ten are the ten Commandments, 
Nine are the bright shiners, 

Eight are the bold rangers, 

Seven are seven stars in the sky, 
Six are the proud walkers, 

Five are the thimbles in my bosom, 
Four are the Gospel preachers, 
Three, three O are rivals, 

Two, two are lily-white boys 
Clothéd all in green O, 

And when a man is dead and gone, 
He’s no more to be seen O. 


Mowing down the Meadow 


Like“ The Barley-Mow,” this was often called for at the harvest-homes 
and other farm feasts. The copy came from Kencot, Oxon. 


| ee have one man, two men to mow down the meadow, 
I'll have three men, four men to carry it away ; 

With my four, my three, my two, my one; we'll have no more 

To mow the hay and carry it away, 

For we are all jolly fine fellows. 


Tll have five men, six men to mow down the meadow, 

I'll have seven men, eight men to carry it away ; 

With my eight, my seven, my six, my five, my four, my three, 
my two, my one; we'll have no more 

To mow the hay and carry it away, 

For we are all jolly fine fellows. 


[And so on, increasing up to a hundred men.] 
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The Barley-Mow Song 


“ The Barley-Mow Song” was in general use at harvest-homes as 
long as they were observed under the old order of things in the 
country. I am unable to fix its age, or even to suggest it, though 
doubtless the piece has existed for several centuries. I obtained 
the copy of David Sawyer and Elijah Iles, Inglesham, Wilts. 


H ERE’S a health to the barley-mow, my brave boys! 
Here’s a health to the barley-mow ! 
We'll drink it out of the jolly brown bowl ; 
Here’s a health to the barley-mow ! 


Chorus 
Here’s a health to the barley-mow, my brave boys! 
Here’s a health to the barley-mow ! 


We'll drink it out of the nipperkin, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health to the barley-mow ! 
The nipperkin and the jolly brown bowl, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We’ll drink it out of the quarter-pint, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the half-pint, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the pint, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the quart, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, ete. 


We'll drink it out of the pottle, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the gallon, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 
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We'll drink it out of the peck, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the half-bushel, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, ete. 


We'll drink it out of the bushel, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the half-sack, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. ~ 


We'll drink it out of the sack, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, ete. 


We'll drink it out of the half-hogshead, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the hogshead, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the river, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health, etc. 


We'll drink it out of the ocean, my brave boys, 
Here’s a health to the barley-mow ! 

The ocean, the river, the hogshead, the half-hogshead, the sack, 
the half-sack, the bushel, the half-bushel, the peck, the 
gallon, the pottle, the quart, the pint, the half-pint, the 
quarter-pint, the nipperkin, and the jolly brown bowl, 

Here’s a health to the barley-mow, my brave boys ! 

Here’s a health to the barley-mow ! 
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George Ridler’s Oven 


J print this old Gloucestershire song. Though I have never heard it 
sung completely, yet at many points I have met with parts of it. 
I think it is a mixture of several songs really, though the whole 
as it now stands has long been printed together. The repetition 
of “ Thaay stwuns” always preceded the singing in this 
locality. 


HAAY stwuns, thaay stwuns, thaay stwuns, thaay stwuns, 
Thaay stwuns, thaay stwuns, thaay stwuns, thaay 
stwuns. 


The stwuns that built Gaarge Ridler’s oven, 
And thaay qeum vrom the Bleakney quaar ; 
And Gaarge ’e wur a jolly owld mon, 
And ’is yead it grawed above ’is yare. 


One theng o’ Gaarge Ridler I must commend, 
And that wur vor a notable theng, 

*E mead ’is brags avoore ’e died 

Wi any dree brothers ’is zons should zeng. 


Thur’s Dick the treble, and John the mean 


_ (Let ivery mon zeng in ’is awn pleace), 


And Gaarge ’e wur the elder brother, 
And theervoore ’e would zeng the beass, 


Mine ’ostess moid—’ur neam ’twur Nell— 
A pretty wench and I loved ’ur well, 

I loved ’ur well—good raazon why, 

Becos ’ur loved my doag and I. 


My doag ’as gotten zitch a trick 

To visit moids when thaay be zick ; 
When thaay be zick and like to die, 
Oh, theether goes my doag and I. 


My doag is good to catch a hen, 

A duck and goose is vood vor men ; 
And wher good company I spy, 

Oh, theether goes my doag and I. 
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Droo aal the world owld Gaarge ood bwoast, 
Commend me to merry owld England mwoast ; 
While vools go scramblin’ vur and nigh, 

We bides at whoam, my doag and I. 


Of furren tongues let travellers brag, 

Wi ther vifteen neams vor a puddin-bag ; 
Two tongues I knows neer towld a lie, 
And ther wearers be my doag and I. 


My mother towld I, when-I wur young, 
If I did follow the strong beer-pwoat, 

That drenk ood proove my awver-drow, 
And make ma wur a threadbare cwoat. 


When I’ve dree zix-pences under my thumb. 
Oh, then I be welcome wherever I qeum ; 
But when I ’ev none, oh, then I paass by, 
Tis poverty pearts good company. 


When I gwoes dead, as it may hap, 

My graave shall be under the good yeal-tap ; 
In vowlded arms ther wool us lie, 

Cheek by jowl, my doag and I. 


Life let us Cherish 


Not a folk-song ; but it was sung with folk-songs at Latton and 
Cricklade. I give it as evidence that villagers did not reject 
a superior composition, I do not know the authorship of the 
song. It was sung by the Howses, of Latton. 


IFE let us cherish 
While yet the taper glows, 
And the fresh flow’ret 
Pluck ere it close. 


Why are we fond of toil and care ? 
Why choose the rankling thorn to wear, 
And heedless by the lily stray 
That blossoms in our way ? 
Life let us cherish, ete. 
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When clouds obscure the atmosphere, 
And forked lightnings rend the air, 
The sun resumes his silvery crest, 
And smiles adown the west. 
Life let us cherish, ete. 


The genial seasons soon are o’er. 
Then let us, ere we quit this shore, 
Contentment seek ; it is life’s best— 
The sunshine of the breast. 
Life let us cherish, etc. 


Away with every toil and care ! 
And cease the rankling thorn to wear ; 
With manful hearts life’s conflicts meet, 
Till death sounds the retreat. 
Life let us cherish, ete. 


Little Dicky Milburn 


The following fragment I several times encountered in Oxford- 
shire. It is probable that the whole was originally in the form 
of stanzas ; but those who had any knowledge of the piece only 
remembered the story in outline. I give it exactly as I heard it 
at Bampton and Alvescot, Oxon. 


AYS Mrs. Milburn to her husband one morning: “If you 

don’t get up and get me a bottle of whisky I shall die.” 

After a certain amount of remonstrance Little Dicky arose 
and set out for Woodstock. Upon the way he met Tom, the 
waggoner. 

** Good morning, Tom!” 

‘“* Where are you going this morning ? ”’ said he. 

“‘T am going to Woodstock to fetch a bottle of whisky for my 
wife, for she says she will die if I do not,” replied Little Dicky. 

“Pooh! pooh! It’s only the priest in league with her. 
Get into this sack, and come back with me, and together we'll 
go to the bottom of this business,” said ‘Tom. 

Little Dicky accordingly got into the sack, and Tom lifted 
him upon the waggon, and they proceeded on the way. On 
arriving at the cottage Tom halted his team and knocked at the 
door; after a short delay Mrs. Milburn appeared. 
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‘Qh, good morning, Mrs. Milburn!” said Tom. “ I have had 
a bad misfortune this morning. I had a sack of hops fall off 
the waggon and got rather damp; will you allow me to bring 
them in and dry them a little by the fire ?” 

“Oh yes, Tom! Pray bring them in and lay them down,” 
said Mrs. Milburn. 

Then Tom, the waggoner, carried Little Dicky in the sack and 
laid him down before the fire ; the priest was sitting comfortably 
on one side. 

“‘ Now, Tom,” said he presently, “‘ let’s have a song while your 
hops are drying.” — 

‘“* No,” replied Tom, ‘* but you shall sing first.” 

Then the priest began : 


Little Dicky Milburn to Woodstock is gone, 

I hope he’ll be some time before he does return ; 
And I for a pottle more ale, more ale, 

And I for a pottle more ale. 


Little Dicky Milburn, little dost thou think, 

I’ve eat all thy victuals, and drunk all thy drink ; 
And if God spares my life Ill lie with thy wife, 
And I for a pottle more ale, more ale, 

A pottle more ale, and adieu, my brave boys ! 


Ninety Years of Age 


This fragment was given me by Mr. T. Webb, Broadwell, Oxon 
a very aged and feeble man. 


Y father had a little farm, 

A harrow and a plough, 

My mother had some pigs to sell, 
A pony and a cow. 


When I arrived at twenty-one 
I could manage well the farm, 
I could hedge and ditch, plough and sow, 
And thresh within the barn ; 
But now my hair is grown quite grey 
I cannot well engage, 
I cannot do the work I could use to do— 
I am ninety years of age. 
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She laid these Babes across her Lap 


This interesting fragment was given me by Mrs. M. Bond, Quening- 
ton; she learnt it at her mother’s knee, as a child, but had 
forgotten the opening verses, and I cannot find any one else who 
remembers the piece. The story, however, is current under 
other forms ; and there is a Scottish version, though dissimilar 
from ours. 


HE laid these babes across her lap— 
Jenny, poor gentle, rosemary, 
She vowed they should never suck milk nor pap 
When the dew lies under the mulberry tree. 


She drew their little dresses apart— 
Jenny, poor gentle, rosemary, 

She stabbed those pretty babes to the heart 
When the dew lies under the mulberry tree. 


She bore these pretty babes down to the brook, 
And vowed she’d bury them down in the deep. 


She let the penknife into the brook, 
She thought the blood had never forsook. 


She went to the brook to wash her hands, 
The more she washed the more it came on. 


O babes! O babes! When you were mine, 
You were dressed in silks and satins so fine. 


O mother! O mother! When we were thine, 
We were never dressed in silks and satins so fine. 


O heaven it is a sweet pretty place, 
It’s where thy body shall never take ease. 


O hell it is a smoky place, 
It’s there thy body shall burn in a blaze. 
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Rebin Hood and Little John 


Fragment. This ancient song was sung at Quenington ; the follow- 
ing is all I could obtain. Words of Mrs. Timbrel, Quenington. 


HEN bold Robin Hood was about twenty years old, 
He happened to meet Little John, 
For he was a blade right fit for the trade, 
And he was a lusty young man. 


They happened to meet on a long, narrow bridge, 
Where never a one gave way ; 

Says bold Robin Hood, as he right gallantly stood, 
** Now we'll have a fight and away.” 


They fought, they fought, up hill and down. 


Good Brown Ale and Tobacco 
Fragment. Words of Mrs. E. Clark, Minety, Wiits. 


AM a roving blade, 
My fortune it is made, 
If ever I get rich it is a wonder ; 
I’ve sported all my means 
Among the little queans, 
And now I’ve got permission for to plunder. 


Chorus 
Ale, ale, good brown ale, 
Good brown ale and tobacco. 


Now this coat that I’ve got on, 
It’s ragged and it’s torn, 
And my boots they’ve been out in all weathers ; 
And curséd are the soles, 
For they are full of holes, 
And so are the upper leathers. 
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Come, all you Saucy Landlords 
Fragment. 


OME, all you saucy landlords, what makes you look so 
gay, 

For that I will show you where the Light Horse came in to-day ; 

They were mounted on their galloping nags, came prancing into 
town, 

The very first thing that they will do they’ll pull your haystack 
down. 


The landlord he’s for the dyer, the best as he can afford, 

To keep the jolly Light Horsemen from drawing their broad- 
sword ; 

Here we all sit round the table, like gentlemen in the room, 

And the maid to stand behind us, to wait on the light dragoon. 


. ° . ° 


Three Blind Mice 


Old catch, now seldom heard. It is still in use at Filkins. 


HREE blind mice. 
See how they run! 
They all ran after the farmer’s wife, 
She cut off their tails with the carving knife ; 
You never saw such fun in your life 
As three blind mice. 


Here’s my Sister Betsy 
Fragment supplied by Charles Tanner, Bampton. 


ERE’S my sister Betsy, much younger than I am, 
Had nine or ten offers, and yet she denied them ; 
Before she was twenty she’d a son and a daughter, 
Here am I, six-and-thirty, and had not one offer. 


Chorus 
A linman, a tinman, a tinker, a tailor, 
A feller, a peller, a ploughboy, a sailor ; 
Gentle or simple, or foolish or witty— 
Me die an old maid! Pray, take me for pity. 
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I'll make a good wife, I won’t scold nor be jealous, 
I’ll give him some money to spend at the alehouse, 
While I stay at home, both busy and saving ; 

So judge me, my friend, if I’m not worth your having. 


Follow Me 


OME, follow, follow, follow, follow, 
Follow, follow me. ~ 
Whither shall I follow, follow, 
Follow, follow thee ? 
To the greenwood, greenwood, greenwood ; 
To the greenwood tree. 


An Ape, Lion, Fox, and Ass 
Bishopstone, Wilts. 


N ape, a lion, a fox, and an ass 
Do show forth man’s life as it were in a glass ; 
For apish we are till twenty-and-one, 
And after that lions till forty be gone ; 
Then witty as foxes till threescore and ten, 
And after that asses, and so no more men. 


A dove, a sparrow, a parrot, a crow, 

As plainly sets forth how you women may know ; 
Harmless they are till thirteen be gone, 

Then wanton as sparrows till forty draws on; 
Then prating as parrots till threescore be o’er, 
Then birds of ill omen, and women no more. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Jonathan and William 
Malmesbury. 


ONATHAN and William they went to town together, 
William he had learning and Jonathan had leather ; 
Says William to Jonathan, ‘‘ And what can you do?” 
Says Jonathan to William, ‘‘ I can sew your shoe, 
With my leather, lapstone, hammer, nippers, pincers, peg, and 
awl, and brussel.”’ 


Says Jonathan to William, “‘ Pray, what is your intention ? ” 
Then William spoke to him above his comprehension ; 

Says William to Jonathan, “‘ And what can you do?” 

Says Jonathan to William, “‘ I can mend your shoe, 


_ With my leather, lapstone, hammer, nippers, pincers, peg, and 


awl, and brussel.”’ 


Old Simeon 


Old catch obtained at Aston, near Bampton. 


OW God be with old Simeon, 
For he made cans for many a one, 
And a good old man was he ; 
And Jenkin was his journeyman, 
And he would tipple from every can, 
And thus he said to me: 


To whom drink’st thou, Sir Knave ?—To thee. 
Then heigho! jolly Jenkin, 
I spy a knave in drinking ; 
Come, troll the bowl to me. 
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Johnny the Ploughboy 
Fragment obtained at Brize Norton. 


H, Johnny the ploughboy’s as fresh as a rose, 
So cheerfully he sings at his plough, 
While the blackbird and thrush is on every green bush, 
And the dairymaid’s milking her cow. 
‘“* Oh, good morning, fair maiden, and how came you here ? 
How came you here this morning so soon ? ”’ 
The maid she replies, “‘ I’m come to gather some may, 
For the trees they are all in full bloom.” 


Chairs to Mend 
Catch, heard at Ashbury, Berks. 


HAIRS to mend? Old chairs to mend ? 
Rush or cane bottom; old chairs to mend ? 


New mackerel! New mackerel ! 
Old rags? Any old rags ? 

Take money for your old rags. 
Any hare skins, or rabbit skins ? 


Come hither, Tom 


This and the two pieces following were sung at the inns at Aston, 
Standlake, and Bampton. 


OME hither, Tom, and make up three, 
And sing this catch with me; 
Though the tune be old, I dare be bold, 
Tis good, if we all agree. 
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So now comes in my noble Jack— 
Keep time upon his back ; 

If he miss, I swear, I’ll pull him by the ear 
Till I do hear it crack. 


Now listen to the bass, 
For he will us disgrace ; 

I fear the lout will soon be out, 
He makes such an ugly face. 


’Twas you, Sir 


3 WAS you, sir, ’twas you, sir ; 
I tell you nothing new, sir ; 
*Twas you that kissed the pretty girl, 
*Twas you, sir, you. 


*Tis true, sir, ’tis true, sir ; 

You look so very blue, sir ; 

I’m sure you kissed the pretty girl, 
Tis true, sir, true. 


Oh, sir; no, sir; 

How can you wrong me s0, sir ? 

I did not kiss the pretty girl, 
But I know who. 


Poor Johnny’s Dead 


OOR Johnny’s dead, I hear his knell : 
Bim, bim, bim, bom, bell ; 
Bom, bom, bim, bom, bell, 
The bell doth toll. Oh, may his soul 
In heaven for ever dwell ! 
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When Moggy by the Fire sat 


The following two fragments were told me by Charles Tanner, Bamp- 
ton. They are of great age,as may be seen. The second piece 
was used in the morris. The eleventh verse of the ballad, 
“« William and Margaret,” by David Mallet, 1727, is similar 
to ours, beginning, ‘‘ Oh, once they said”’—though the Bampton 
lines may be earlier. 


HEN Moggy by thé fire sat, 
A-spinning of her linsey yarn ; 
When Jocky came along to love, 
And sat himself down to warm. 


Chorus 
With my loo ling tiddle oo, 
Folly doddy doddy doddy, 
Doddy doddy doddy O, 


And if I should go along with you, 

Oh, then my mammy she would scorn ; 
I must stay at home to-day, 

All for to spin my linsey yarn. 


Morris Fragment 


H, once they said my lip was red, 
But now is the scarlet pale, 
And I myself a poor silly girl 
To notice their flattering tale. 


But he swore he’d never deceive me, 
And so fondly I believed thee, 

While the stars and the moon so sweetly 
Shone over the willow tree. 
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Children’s Song on Valentine’s Day, at Eastleach 


ORNTY,! Mornty, Valentine ! 
Blow the oats against the wind, 
We are ragged and you are fine, 
So please to give us a Valentine. 


May Song of the Children at Shilton 


OOD morning, ladies and gentlemen, it is the first of May, 
And we are come to garlanding because it is new May 
Day ; 
A bunch of flowers we have brought you, and at your door we 
stay, 
So please to give us what you can, and then we’ll go away. 


Home to Dinner 
Catch, formerly well known at Bibury. 


OME to dinner, home to dinner, 
There’s the bell, there’s the bell ; 
Bacon and potatoes, bacon and potatoes, 
Ding dong dell, ding dong dell. 


Money will make the Mare to go 
Catch, obtained at Aston, Oxon. 


a ILT thou lend me thy mare to go a mile?” 
‘** No, she’s lame by leaping over a stile.” 

** But if thou wilt her to me spare 

Thou shalt have money for thy mare.” 


“Oh! Oh! Say you so? 
Money will make the mare to go, 
The mare to go, the mare to go; 
Money will make the mare to go.” 


1 Morn’ t’? e=Good morning to ye. 
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The Fly and the Grasshopper 
Once popular around Cricklade, Wilts. 


AID the fly unto the grasshopper, 
‘** Thee bist a hopping thing, 
And, let thy father be what he will, 
Thy mother was never a king.” 


Said the fly unto the grasshopper, 
“Thee bist a hopping dog, 

And, let thy mother be what she will, 
Thy father sprang from a frog.” 


The Cobbler’s Bill 


’ TJ ERE’S cutting and contriving, 
Hammer, nails, and driving, 
Hemp, wax, and leather ; 
Madam, if you please 
To pay me your fees, 
It’s fourpence ha’penny all together. 


Fragments 
Tue Miser 


HERE was an old miser courted me, 
As for his age, it was threescore and three ; 
As for my age, it was scarce sixteen— 
I wish his old eyes I never had seen. 


JOHNNY BOWKER 


LD Johnny Bowker was a helpless old nigger, 
The hair on his head was a gimlet colour ; 
His whiskers stood out as stiff as any poker, 
And all the girls fell in love with old Johnny Bowker. 


Chorus 
How do! How do! Old Johnny Bowker, how do! 
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Fragment 
Discovered at Filkins. 
] ’D rather have a young man with an apple in his hand, 
Than I would have an old man with houses and with land ; 


For an old man he comes grumping in, always full of care, 
But a young man comes in whistling with, ‘‘ How do, my dear ? ” 


Of all the Trades in London 
F all the trades in London 
Begging is the best ; 


For when I am tired 
I can sit down and rest. 


Catches and Fragments found on the line of the Thames 
from Standlake to Kempsford 
Fitt THE Foamine Horn uP HIGH 
ILL the foaming horn up high, 
Nor let the tuneful lips be dry, 


Let the brimming goblet smile, 
And blood-red wine our cares beguile ; 


Fill it high! Fill, fill it high! 


WELL RUNG, Tom! 
ELL rung, Tom, boy! Well rung, Tom! 
Ding dong, cuckoo! Well rung, Tom! 


The owl and the cuckoo, the fool and the song ; 


Well sung, cuckoo! Well rung, Tom! 


ILL FARES THE FAMILY 


LL fares the family that shows 
A silent cock and a hen that crows, 
And a wife that pulls the husband by the nose. 


20 
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Music aND LOVE 
OW great is the pleasure, how sweet the delight 
When soft love and music together unite ! 
Sweet, sweet, how sweet and fond the delight 
When harmony, sweet harmony and love do unite ! 


ON THE SIGN OF AN OLD WILTSHIRE INN 
OME, my dear brother, let’s comfort each other ; 
There’s whisky and gin, and brandy within ; 
There’s ale and good cider, that*s fit for a king. 


Fitt A Guass oF SHERRY 


OLLOW me, my jovial boys, let us now be merry, 
Run a pace and do not stay until that thou be weary, 


And cry, “ Ho, boys! fill a glass of sherry.” 


SLAVES TO THE WORLD 
LAVES to the world should be tossed in a blanket. 
If I might have my will, 
Like to the mill that is turning 
So fast on yonder hill, 
And falls down again, and down again, 
The ground it touch until. 


Hai, Smininc Morn! 
(Glee) 
AIL, smiling morn, that tips the hills with gold, 
Whose rosy fingers ope the gates of Day, 


Who the gay face of Nature doth enfold, 
At whose bright presence darkness flies away : 
Hail! hail! hail! Hail! hail! hail! 


RoUNDELAY 


ING one, two, three, 
Come, follow me, 
And so shall we 
Good fellows be. 
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